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Self Filling FOUNTAIN PEN bye 


and SHARP POINT PENCIL J jh 


THE WORLD'S BEST j 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS a’ J 


There's a style to suit the taste 
and purse of every Siver 
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ecting a Sheaffer Pen or ~ 
Sharp Point Pencil for a Christmas 
gift, you can feel sure that it will not 
only meet with instant appreciation but will become doubly prized as < 
time proves its daily usefulness and unfailing reliability. For the Sheaffer ‘ 
Pen does not blot nor leak and the Sharp Point Pencil is always sharp + 
and always ready for use. The Gift of Gifts for Army and Navy boys. ° 


Sold by Good Dealers Everywhere 
UNDER MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. SERVICE STATIONS 


" : 203 Broadway, New York City 
Fort Madison, 1004 Consumers Bldg., Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
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The Car of Good Cheer 


The long sharp edge of winter, so soon to come, 
will not stop the activities of closed car owners. 
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Se comfortable and secure as in a lounging 


room, they will travel to their engagements 

in serene good temper. Protecting health, 
saving time, and promoting cheerfulness, no matter 
what the weather, the closed car is essential to well- 
rounded living thruout the year. 


Coupled with these advantages, the Winton Six 
buyer may express his individual taste in the color 
harmony, finishing fabrics, appointments, and body 
design of his closed car, so that it becomes a 
delightful personal possession, a car characteris- 
tically his own. 


Early delivery requires an early order. Better tele- 
phone our nearest branch house or dealer right now. 


Closed Cars 
$3265 to $4750 


Open. Cars The Winton Company 
$2950 to $3500 734 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
. Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Prices subject to increase Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


without notice. Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Your Family and Friends will 
Keep It Growing 


THE rQ 
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TRACE MAPY REG US. PAT OFF. 


consists of GENUINE ORIENTAL PEARLS, 


possessing real and la sting beauty of the truest worth. 


There are twelve sizes to select from—as low as 


$5.00 and up to $150.00. 


Additional pearls of any amount may be added on 
all gift occasions. 


Descriptive folder and name of your nearest dealer 
on request. 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO. 
108 North State Street Chicago, Ill. 


£105-5 PEARLS £ 109-9 PEARLS 
$500 - Ny 


< 910.00, 
EN12-12 PEARLS 3 > 
| > EWS-ISPEARLS © 
$20.00 ‘ é Mo $3000 


he £133-33 PEARLS $50.00 ee 
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Next Month 


Mary MacLane, Herself 


Yes, the Mary MacLane, she who 
collaborated with copper ore to make 
Butte, Montana, famous, has gone into 
pictures. Like most very real people 
she is a devoted moving picture devo- 
tee. And although she doesn’t realize it 
she is one of the keenest analysts of the 
silver-sheet we have ever met. Mary 
MacLane is now entertaining the camera 
in the filming of one of her most 
famous books, “Men Who Have Made 
Love To Me.” 

In the January issue#of PHoTorLay 
she will tell you just what she thinks 
of motion pictures, of her favorite play- 
ers, of what the pictures mean to her, 
and of her experiences in a studio. 

And PuHortcptay’s Camera man will 
be right there to visualize for you this 
remarkably clever and tremendously 
feminine celebrity. 


Here’s a Combination for You— 


Who do you think is going to inter- 
view Marguerite Clark? You’d never 
guess it. “Tex” O’Reilly (Edward S. 
O'Reilly) who wrote “Temperamental 
Tim” in the October issue of PHorTo- 
pray, and “A Whack at the Muse” in 
the November. If you knew “Tex” you 
would better appreciate what this story 
is going to be. He is a typical Texan 
of the storybooks. In fact Rex Beach 
put him right into one of his books. 
Tall, and rangy, with a punch in his 
right fist that has won respect for his 
kind of American in many climes, he 
has a typewriter that can turn out some 
of the most expressive English that 
ever graced a page, and a bit of a brogue 
that’s as smooth and easy on the ear 
as an emerald is to the eye. 

The subject is tiny, wistful little 
Marguerite Clark, the favorite of mil- 
lions of fans. Miss Clark occupies a 
little niche all by herself in the hearts 
of her admirers, and her charm is one 
that is worthy of a writer like O’Reilly. 
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Yes, the Mary MacLane, she who 
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tee. And although she doesn’t realize it 
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she will tell you just what she thinks 
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ers, of what the pictures mean to her, 
and of her experiences in a studio. 

And PuHortcpray’s Camera man will 
be right there to visualize for you this 
remarkably clever and tremendously 
feminine celebrity. 


Here’s a Combination for You— 


Who do you think is going to inter- 
view Marguerite Clark? You’d never 
guess it. “Tex” O’Reilly (Edward S. 
O'Reilly) who wrote “Temperamental 
Tim” in the October issue of PHoTOo- 
pray, and “A Whack at the Muse” in 
the November. If you knew “Tex” you 
would better appreciate what this story 
is going to be. He is a typical Texan 
of the storybooks. In fact Rex Beach 
put him right into one of his books. 
Tall, and rangy, with a punch in his 
right fist that has won respect for his 
kind of American in many climes, he 
has a typewriter that can turn out some 
of the most expressive English that 
ever graced a page, and a bit of a brogue 
that’s as smooth and easy on the ear 
as an emerald is to the eye. 
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Next Month 


Mary Miles Minter 


Many readers of this magazine have 
been asking from time to time for a 
sure-enough personality story of the 
little blonde star of the Mutual Pictures, 
and in the January issue they’re going 
to get it. And such pictures. 


Reginald Barker, Director 


Here’s a director for you. He is 
one of the kind of fellows who say, 
“T want to break in. I can make good. 
If I cannot I don’t want a cent.” And 
did he? Did he? Right off the bat. 
He started right in making some of 
the finest pictures turned out of Ince’s 
New York Motion Picture studio—“The 
Coward,” for instance. He it was who 
brought Charlie Ray right out into the 
limelight as an actor. If you want to 
see some action in photography see the 
pictures Stage took of him especially 
to illustrate this yarn. They’re worth 
the price of admission alone. 


The Scenario Contest 


Now that the strain is over, and the 
winners of the PHotopLay Magazine- 
Triangle Film Corporation Scenario 
Contest are announced, we will tell you 
something about the winners in the 
January issue: what kind of people 
they are, what their stories are like, 
and everything you would want to 
know about folks who won out in a 
field of seven thousand efforts of clever- 
ness. 

There is one story you should not 
miss under any circumstances. It is 
an intensely human story of a woman in 
her late twenties who has believed in 
herself in spite of years of discourage- 
ment—in spite of rejection slip afver 
rejection slip. And her faith in her- 
self won the victory. 


Frederick Arnold Kummer 


will be along with a story of studio life 
that equals his narrative in this issue. 
Here is a great fiction writer who has 
caught the living, breathing spirit of the 
most romantic. of all professions. A 
director of one of the large producing 


| companies wrote recently: 


“Send me Mr. Kummer’s address. A 
man who can write like that and at the 
same time knows our work so well 
ought to be a great relief from most 
authors who assume we producers know 
nothing and should go to school to 


| them.” 





Three Stories ‘from Photoplays 


There are many of our readers who 
enjoy fictionized versions of photoplays. 
Others write us they are intolerable, 
that they sometimes differ in some slight 
particulars from the pictures as they are 
finally released. PHOoTOPLAyY puts these 
stories into the hands of master crafts- 
men, short story writers of established 
reputations, to insure our readers the 
best possible. In the January issue 


there will be three splendid ones. 
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A Modern Cook 


See It in Any Van Camp Dish—The Difference Will Amaze You 


The cooks employed in Van Camp kitchens are now college 


trained. 


They must know chemistry, because materials are now 


selected by analysis. And every cooking processis directed from the 
laboratory. ‘They must know dietetics— must know food hygiene. 
For right cooking, above all else, means fit food. They must have 
scientific training, for science means exact- 


ness. All guesswork is abandoned in these 


kitchens at Van Camp’s. 


Mark the Difference 


Under old methods cooks used chance 
materials. Here seeds and soils are studied. 


Materials grown to order. Then 
analysis reveals their exact com- 
positions. 

Recipes used to be, inexact. 
They werepleasingbut haphazard 
blends — never perfect, never 
scientific. In the Van Camp 
kitchensevery formulaiselaborate 
and exact. Some cover pages 
of minute instructions. On some 
our experts have spent years. 
Some have been perfected by a 
thousand tests. And each insures 
that a Van Camp dish never 
varies an iota. 

A score of details used to be 
guessed at. Now every detail 
has a scientific basis. The aim 


tenn. en, ae 
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Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 
An economical dish, more nutritious 


than meat, and made a delicacy 
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Van Camp’s Soups 
Each made from a formula which no man 
can improve. There are 18 kinds 


of all is ideal quality and flavor and perfect digestibility. 
As a result every Van Camp dish is a supreme creation. It 


VAN GAM 


BAKED WITH 
PorkK«BEANS Tomaro skuce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
THREE SIZES 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 






Made from a formula which we value at 
$500,000. Italianstyle, but not Italianquality 


Made froma iend of Spanish and Virginia 
peanuts roasted exactly right. It means 


embodies every possible betterment. Some are ten times better 
than old-time dishes. Each is a masterpiece of culinary art. We 
urge you to make comparisons. See what vast difference these 
new methods make. It will bring you new respect for the 
technical schools of today. 


Our Premier Creation 

These expert cooks have specialized 
on Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. That 
was always our premier dish. 

Now the beans we use are grown on 
special soils. Each lot is analyzed before 
westarttocook, for each lot needs 
a somewhat different treatment. 

The water used is freed from 
minerals. ‘The beans are baked 
by super-heated steam, to apply 
a fierce heat without crisping. 
But the steam doesn’t touch the 
beans. 





Van Camps Spaghetti 

The tomato sauce was per- 

fected by testing 856 formulas. 

It is unique in tang and zest 

and flavor. It is baked with 

the pork and beans, so every 
atom shares it. 

The result is mealy beans, 
easy to digest. Beans uncrisped 
and unbroken, 
a wondrous savor. 

They will be a revelation. 
how good this dish can be when properly prepared. 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


And beans with 
multiplied delights 


Please order some now. Learn 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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The same attractions that have played to 
$10,000, $12,000 and $15,000 per week at 
America’s finest theatres are now re-created 
in motion pictures. They are staged with 
the lavish splendor that has always char- 
acterized Charles Frohman enterprises. They 
feature the talented players who originally 
created the roles of Frohman Plays on the 
speaking stage. 


Among the stars and plays to be found in 
Charles Frohman Successes in Motion Pic- 
tures, now showing or shortly to be issued, are 


ANN MURDOCK 


OUICAST’ "The IMPOSTOR” 
"The BEAUTIFUL ADVENTURE” 


Directed by DELL HENDERSON 
‘The RICHEST GIRL” “MY WIFE" 


Directed by ALBERT CAPELLAN/ Directed by DELL HENDERSON 


JULIA SANDERSON 


“The RUNAWAY’ 


Directed by DELL HENDERSON 


OLIVE TELL 


~- IN 
sateen - “Te UNEORESEEN ° 
Directed by JOHN B:OBRIEN 


With an all-star supporting cast headed 
by David Powell. 


Stars you ordinarily pay $2.00 per seat to 
see at the speaking-stage theatres are now to 
be found in Charles Frohman Successes in 
Motion Pictures at the best theatres every- 
where. If you wanttosee these famous Froh- 
man Plays in Pictures write the Mutual Film 
Corporation, 220 S. State St., Chicago, III. 


Ask for Them at Your Favorite Theatre 





ANN 
MURDOCK 








Produced by Distributed by 
EMPIRE ALL-STAR CORPORATION MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 
James M. Sheldon, Pres. John R. Freuler, Pres. 
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7 better magazine and each | 
77, and every month a reminder Y 
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That BoyinFrance % 
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You are goingtosendhim #7] 

























something. Why not a sub- 

scription to PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. He will need 
something to cheer him up 
when off duty. Every issue 
will be a reminder that you 
are the thoughtful provider 
of several hours of good read- 
ing and interesting news. 


To enable you tosend this [g 
gift subscription in a correct ) 
Y and most attractive way, an (7% 
7 artistic Christmas Card has 
been provided, stating that 4 
7, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE {]} 
7, will be sent for whatever # 
Yj period you desire. Your name PA 
Y. and Christmas greetings will fi 
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Y will be sent either toyouor / 
A to the recipient of the gift. ZY 
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The Ultimate In Motion Dictures 





Genius — nothing less— 


4 


is what Artcraft exacts. And the greatest of all 
motion picture stars and directors come to this organ- 
ization—instinctively. 


Artcraft reflects their own high ideals—that is why. 
It realizes their need of a uniform standard in photo- 
plays, which means to the public something better 
and finer. 








MARY PICKFORD 
“The World's Sweet- 
heart™in “Rebec a of Sun- 
ny brook Farm,” ‘The Lit- 
tle American.” “The Little 
Princess.” 





GEORGE M. COHAN 
chose Artcraft for his 
screen appearance in 
“Broadway Jones” and 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 





GERALDINE FARRAR 
reaches millions with the 
splendor of her screen act- 
ing. Direction, Cecil B. De 
Mille in “The Woman God 
Forgot.” 


CECIL B. DE MILLE 


Just as the painter recognizes his final attainment in 
the acceptance of his picture by the Louvre or Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, so the artist of the screen 
reaches his or her finest triumph when allied with 
the Artcraft name. | 


PICTURES 


And just as there is one Louvre in Paris—one Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York—so there is 
in almost every community one theatre of highest 
artistic standards where is visualized the best in fic- 
tion on the screen. These pictures bear the Artcraft 
signature. 


Have you found the Home of Artcraft Pictures? It 
is easy to find for it shines forth like a flawiess gem 
in the night life of your city. 


DAVID WARK. GRIFFITH 
The whole world knows him as the 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
imthe Artcraft successes, 
“In Again, Out Again,” 
Wild and Woolly,” 
“Down toEKarth.”. A cork- 
ing new one coming. 





y . 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
The screen “find”. of the 
ear in the Arteraft play, . 
Barbary Sheep, ‘from the 
novel by Robert Hichens. 


WILLIAM S. HART 


Greatest screen Western- 
See * 


er of all, *Bill” Hart 
in “The Narrow Trail,” 
directed by Thomas H. 
Ince. 


" Sparesbeye sn “ creator of “The Birth of a Nation” sas Rives —— 
or yearsw av asco, he “a ” * : . as built up a producing organiza- 
reflects that master’s great tech- and “Intolerance. M-. Griffith is tion which long has been regarded , 
nique--plus his own advanced now at the European battlefront, en- as exceptionally efficient. Mr. ie 
ideas. “Joan a sch pase re gaged upon the greatest of al! war Sa Seren, re pod ves 
masterpiece production, show : am 8. Hart productions for ? 
him at his best. Picrarve, under the auspices of the Artcreft Pictures Corporation. ot 
British War Office. vy? Ketcraht 
¢ 
: gt Pictures 
Write for Portfolio containing handsome Rotogravure portraits of all the Artcraft St suitable for framing. gt Corporation 
We shall gladly send you a copy if you will us your name and address on the a. mpanying coupon v7’. 729 Seventh Ave. 
with ten cents in stamps for postage. PP New York, N.Y. 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORPORATION ee 


Controlled by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, Pres. 


¢ 
¢ 


7 instamps. Please send me 
Portfolio of the Artcraft Stars. 


Enclosed find ten cents 





> 
729 Seventh edu, Wane York City 


JESSE L. LASKY, Vice-Pres. CECIL B. DE MILLE, Dircctor-General. te 


7 
7 
jot Address_—___- 


Cd 
7 Cree es ie 
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| , 
| 3 BRENON REDUCTIONS 


HerbertBrenon 


presents © 








Burt Lytell 


who enacts 


Dr Worthing 


Takes you 
down into the 
East Side that 
modern Babel, 
where crime 
flourishes like 
ragweed in a 
neglected | gar- 
den; where 
hopes and am- 
bitions are bur- 
ied behind the 
walls of misery; 
where beauty 
and purity are 
sold thru bitter 
poverty; down 
there where 
“Empty Pock- 
ets” spells its 
worst. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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. Look at Him Tedike aa 


“Six years ago he started in here just as you are doing. Now he’s General 
Manager and makes more in a day than he used to make ina week. I'll tell you 
how he did it. The first week he was here he began to train for the job ahead 
by studying in spare time with the International Correspondence Schools. 
Inside of six months he got his first promotion. But he kept right on with the 
I.C.S. Itell you a man like that is bound to get ahead. Some day he'll be 
President of the Company. You’ve got the same chance he had, young man, 
and if I were you I’d follow his example. Take up some I. C. S. course and do 
it right away. Use your spare time. Study. What you are six years from now 
is entirely up to you.” 


This is the story of thousands of successful men. They did their work well, 


and in spare time, with I. C. S. help, trained themselves for advancement. 
That’s the thing for you to do. 


Whatever your chosen work may 
be, there 1s an I. C. S. Course that 
will prepare you right at home for 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
BOX6478, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, or in the 
subject, before which I mark X. 


ADVERTISING C ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 


MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
SALESMANSHIP Electrician 


Mechanical Drattsman 


a better position with bigger pay. 


More than 100,000 men are 
getting ready for promotion right 
now inthe I.C.S.way. Let us tell 
you what we are doing for them 
and what we can do for you. The 
way to find outis easy. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. It won’t 
cost you a cent or obligate you in 
the least, butit may be the firststep 
toward a bigger, happier future. 
Don’t lose a minute. Mark this 
coupon and get it into the mail 
right now. 


Traffic Management 
BUSENESS (Complete) e 
Commercial Law 
Certified Public Accountant 
Higher Accountiny 
Railway Accountant 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Good English 

Window Trimmer 

Show -Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 

Mail Carrier 
CARTOONIST 

Illustrator 

Perspective Drawing 
Carpet Designer 
Wallpaper Designer 
Bookcover Designer 
TEACHER 

Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Mathematics 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Automobile Repairing 
Auto, Electrical Work 


Name 





Electric Wiring 

Electric Lighting 

Electric Car Running 
Heavy Electric Traction 
Electrical Draftsman 
Electric Machine Designer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
ARCHITECT 

Architectural Draf 


Machine Designer 

Machine Shop Practice 
ilermaker or Designer 

Patternmaker 

Toolmaker 

Foundry Work 

Blacksmith 

Sheet Metal Worker 

STEAM ENGINEER 





Contractor and Builder 
Building Foreman 
Carpenter 

Concrete Builder 

PLUMBER & STEAM FITTEK 
Heating & Ventilation 
Plumbing Inspector 
Foreman Plumber 

CHEMIST 

Analytical Chemist 

MINE FOREMAN ORENGINEER 
Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 

Metallurgist or Prospector 
Assayer 
TEXTILEOVERSEERORSUPT. 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 


y Fireman 
MARINE ENGINEER 
Ship Draftsman 

GAS ENGINE OPERATING 
Refrigeration Engineer 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
R. R. Constructing 
Bridge Engineer 
Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 


NAVIGATION Spanish 
Motor Boat Runn’g French 
AGRICULTURE German 
Fruit Growing Italian 


Vegetable Growing 
Live Stock & Dairying 
POULTRY RAISER 





Occupation 
and ployer. 





Street and No 





City. 


State. 
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profession of all—needs you. The 
most Profitable and Fascinating 
Business on Earth—WANTS YOU. I 
will train you to become an Electrical 


YL wrotes MAN, the fastest growing 


Expert in a few months’ time. My 
graduates hold the best positions. 


Practical Training 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


I'll teach you by mail what a practical Elec- 
trical Engineer must know. I'll train you in 
the necessary theory and the actual practice of 
Electricity. My simplified course is just what 
you have hoped to find. It is broad, deep and 
full. It is thorough and practical. Don’t be 
afraid that Electricity is too hard for you. My 
course simplifies. the subject, tells about it 
in plain words, and illustrates everything. 
I will teach you until you Know you Know. 


bE R EF. ELECTRICAL 


OUTFIT 


I will furnish you with a splendid outfit of | 
Electrical Tools and Materials, absolutely free. 
With these tools and materials you can start 
right out and do Electrical jobs for money dur- 
ing your spare time. This outfit is valued at $17. 


WRITE ME TODAY 


Iam Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works. I want to send you my, won- 
derful book of “* Electrical Opportunities.”” Now 
be prompt, and I will send you this book free— 

ADDRESS 


MR. L. L. COOKE, CHIEF ENGINEER 
Room 122-39 E, Illinois St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


High School Course 


In Two Years 12°" 21 Home 


In Spare Time 


Here ie a thorough, complete pluplified Hist Sche oo! Course that 
eo complete in two yeurs, Meet ntrance requirements. 
pared by leading professors a and academies. 


Don’t Stop Growing! 


























Keep on going! Train yourbrain! Broa jen Make up 
ee eclisios pant chances p= forLost 
business oF soc lal ly, Interest { Arai 
tudy ntensely Interestin ee = y 
idle h ho t 
serene ee ietes jos | Camel 
natural ab Men and women hs 
were denied a high- i 
High School Book Free J scnoot training conf | 


**catch up’’ by tak- 
ing this simplified 
course at home. 


your name and address on a letter or 
fad Ju | ane gt s our new 24- . lilus- 
bligation. tis abso- 
lutely py “Write to. day. 


American School of Correspondenc 
Oept. Pis39 Chicago. linols 


ALVIEN 


Each department a large school in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


A.T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


Earn ‘25 10 100 a Week 


Motion Picture, lo and Comme cl) 
Photographers earn big mo 3ig opportu- 
Dities no ey. Fe Ye pacan qualify fc rr this fascinz ae | 

pre 


branche erts tre ain you in new, 

aon So-Gaty studio Eee evening 
lasses. Eas erms. Call « rite 

fo e free bookle ~% 
N.Y. INST. OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hundreds have prof- 
ited by this remark- 
able opportunity. 














SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years 

The Acknowledged Authority on 

DRAMATIC | 
STAGE 

Lid 5 LOB EOD «1 v-& 4 









AND 
DANCE ARTS 



























Dept. 312, 141 W. 36th St., N.Y.City \ 7 
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All that Can Be Taught on 


PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


Himts On 
Photoplay Writing 


Dy Cope. Lesko T. Peacocke 


si 





Now Ready—Fifty Cents 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s remarkably pop- 
ular book on the craftsmanship of scenario 
writing. It is a complete and authoritative 


treatise on this new and lucrative art. This book 
teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Written by a master craftsman of many years’ 
experience in studios. It contains chapters on con- 
struction, form, titles, captions, detailing of action; 
also a model scenario from a library of scripts which 
have seen successful production 


This book will be of especial value to all who 
contemplate scenario writing, and who do not know 
scenario form. In other words, it will be invaluable 
to the man or woman who has a good story, but who 
doesn’t know how to put it together 


The price is 50c, including postage charges. 
Send for it today. 


Photoplay Publishing Company 
Dept. 10E 350 North Clark Street CHICAGO 
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Solid Gold | 


Mountings 
Flat Belcher Ring 


No.1. Solid gold mounting. 
Eight claw design with flat 
wide band. Almost a carat, 
guaranteed genuine Tifnite 
Gem. Price $12.50; only $3.50 
upon arrival,. balance $3 per 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense within 10 days. 


Ladies’ Ring 

No. 2. Solid gold mounting. 
Has a guaranteed genuine 
Tifnite Gem almost acaratin 
size. Price $12.50; only $3.50 
upon arrival. Balance $3 per 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense within 10 days. 


Tooth Belcher Ring 


No. 3. Solid gold, six-prong 
tooth mounting. Guaran- 
teed genuine Tifnite Gem 
almost a carat in size. Price 
$12.50; only $3.50 upon ar- 
rival. Balance $3 per month. 
Can be returned at our 
expense within 10 days. 





Just send coupon. 


solid gold mountings. 
or not. 


* - it 4 
pence ERS THRE hee! Aus 


Compare 


Send no reference, no money, no obligation to you 
in any way! Yourunnorisk. The coupon brings you any of the exquisitely 
beautiful rings shown and described here for 10 days’ wear free. Be sure 
to enclose strip of paper showing exact finger measurement as explained. 


Mail This Coupon 


Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM on this liberal offer. 
Wear it for 10 days on trial. Every one set in latest style 


Send for yours now—today—sure. Send no money. 
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t With a Diamond 


To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful TIFNITE 
GEMS, we will absolutely and positively send them out FREE and on 
trial for 10 days’ wear. In appearance and by every test, these wonderful gems are 
so much like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the difference. But only 
10,000 will be shipped onthis plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly. 


Send the coupon NOW! Send no money. Tell us which ring you prefer. We'll send it at 
once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and the handsome solid gold mounting -— after 
you have carefully made an examination and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and 
want to keep it, you can pay for it in such small easy payments that you'll hardly miss the 
money. If you can tell a TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, or if, for any reason at 
all, you do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense. 


Remarkable New Discovery 


The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance a TIFNITE 
and a diamond are as alike as two peas. TIFNITE GEMS have the won- 
derful pure white color of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling fire, brilliancy, cut and 
polish. Stand every diamond test—fire, acid and 
diamond file. Mountings are exclusively fashioned 
in latest designs—and guaranteed solid gold. 


Send No Money 





4 To get the right size 
How to Order Rings Lik gh hg Lap 
heavy paper so that the ends exactly meet when 
drawn tightly around the second joint of finger on 
which you want to wear the ring. Be careful that 
the measuring paper fits snugly without overlap- 
ping, and measure at the second joint. Send the 
strip of paper to us with order coupon. 


Mail This Coupon 


THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 
7 Rand McNally Bldg., Dept. 276, Chicago, IIL 








f Send me Ring We ois siccescckecccs on 10 days’ approval. 
. ° (In ordering ring, be sure to enclose size as described above.) 
Decide then whether you want to keep it If satisfactory, I agree to pay $3.50 upon arrival: and bal- 


ance at rate of $3.00 per month. If not satisfactory, I will 
return same within ten days at your expense. 


The Tifnite Gem Company / : 


Rand McNally Bldg. 





Dept. 276 Chicago, Ill. 


’ Graces 
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» SUPPLEMENT 











‘She Stars 
As They Are” 


Twelve single-reel peeps into the 
lives of the shadow players — 
a new high-class subject every 
month, beginning soon! The title: 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. Pic- 
ture the contents of Photoplay 
Magazine—the world’s leading 
motion picture magazine— come 
to life, and you will appreciate the 
treat that awaits you in Photoplay 
Magazine Screen Supplement. 
Imagine how you will enjoy seeing 
“off-the-screen” motion pictures 
depicting such favorites as William 
S. Hart, Charlie Chaplin, Henry 
Walthall, Mary Charleson, Bessie 
Love, Edith Storey, and a host of 


others—many stars in each release. 




















Ask the manager of your favorite 
theatre when the first one will 
be shown. Urge him to screen it. 


Photoplay Magazine 


Chicago, Illinois 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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4 ANOUNCIIGY 


PLIOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
SCREEN SUPPLEMENT 


Theatres all over the United States and Canada will soon be 
showing Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement—a novelty in 
motion pictures. You'll want to see it without fail——for it’s 
literally Photoplay Magazine come to life on the screen—all 
your favorites. in motion pictures doing the things of which you 
have read in Photoplay Magazine. To make sure of seeing it, 


Ask the manager of your favorite theatre today 


when he’s going to show it. Don’t be satisfied with any kind of a 
promise. If enough regular readers of the magazine insist upon 
seeing it, the theatre manager is going to be just as anxious to 
present,as you are to see, Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement. 


Photoplay Magazine 


Chicago, IIlinots 
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My friends asked me to 
write a book. Idid. It's 
not a book of jokes, but 
a message from me to you. 


Rendle aindhawhe 
Laugh and Live 


Is the name of his new book 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS set the world to 

laughing aad has kept himself happy and 
well. His book will inspire you. It gives life 
anew meaning. You will find it most helpful 
towards your own success and happiness. 
Beautifully illustrated with eighteen intimate 
action photographs of the author. It is like 
a charming visit with one of the most admired 
and best loved men in public life. Here’s 
what the country thinks of “Laugh and Live.” 


~ADVERTISING SECTION 








books 


over here 


333: : ae are pete to please three 


totally different moods that 
*most everybody has. 


B If you care for superb fiction read 


THE ROAD OF AMBITION 


a great novel by ELAINE STERNE 
of which the New York Tribune says: 
"hae a big story about a 
big man who did big 
things in a big way.” 

A story that casts a verit- 
able spell over the reader. 
A man’s book—-a woman’s 
book—a story for both the 
masses and the classes. 

Over 300 literary editors praise 
this novel. Here is what a few of 
them say about this great book. 








The Pittsburgh Press says: “One is 
awed by the bigness and vitality of 
this book which fairly shakes with 
power. It is the best novel in years.” 
The Atlanta Constitution says: “Miss 
Sterne has written a great hig 
American novel of wonderful mag- 
nitude about a real man.” 


All Bookstores 


The New York World says: “Astory 
vividly and richly human, dash- 
ing, completely convincing.” 

The Philadelphia Press says: “It is 
seldom that a novel is character- 
ized by such a keen sense of dra- 
matic values, deftness in dialogue, 
and skill in characterization.” 





Price 31.35 net— Postage 12 cents 


THE CASE OF MARY (oe 


RY SHERMAN | 


SHERMAN 


by JASPER Ewinc Brapy 


If you like a rapid fire 
romance full of mystery— 
love —fight —detective work, 


this is your book. 
All Bookstores 


Postage extra 12 cents 





$1.35 Net 








A THOUSAND WAYS TO PLEASE 
A HUSBAND 
A Wonderfully Pleasing Gift Book 
by Louise BENNETT WEAVER and HELEN CowLes LE Cron 


N instantaneous hit because, under the guise of 
romance a most delightful and unusual cook book 
comes into being.” Running through it is a little story 





The Los Angeles Times says “Douglas 
Fairbanks’ ‘Laugh and Live’ gives 
something practical to live by. It is 
clean, inspirational, and bubbling 
over with good humor." 


The Pittsburgh Leader says: “It is 
for people of all ages, young men 
starting out — and their elders of 
both sexes who have need of the 
right sort of optimism.” 


For sale everywhere. 


Leather (boxed) 


Get it. 





BRITTON PUBLISHIN 


The Spokesman Review says: “Dovge 
las Fairbanks lives the life he 
preaches, consequently it will ap- 
peal as well as invigorate. It is 
just the book for young men'start- 
ing out in life.” 

The Springfield Union says: “If this 
great inspirational book doesn’t 
develop into the finest sort of best 
seller the American public is losing 
its taste.” 


Library edition $1.00 net. 

rimy bindings— Khaki for the boys going to the front (fits the pocket 
$1.00 net 2.00 net. Fi ) 
Postage extra 10 cents. 


Ooze (boxed) $2.50 net. 


Read it. 









about “Bettina” and how she made a real home for ber 


“Bob.” It’s — 


The Romance of Cookery 
—and the inspiration of housekeeping 





It’s all sensible, simple and 
precise—you can’t go wrong— 
and best of all it’s very econom- 
ical and not full of scientific 
terms like “proteids,” “calor- 
ies” and words like that. 


Tells two people in particu- 
lar and small families in gener- 
al exactly what to do and how 
to do it. ul 

479 pages = Extraillustrated $1.50 net Postage 12 cents 


BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., N. Y. 


Annie Fellows Johnston’s «Georgina of the Rainbows” 
now selling in beautiful popular edition — 60 cents. 
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The Factory 


To Save You 


Brand New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They Used to Cost. 
Latest and Best Model. Sold Under a New Money-Saving Plan. Five 
Days’ Free Trial. No Money Down—NoC.O.D. Over a Year to Pay. 


OLIVER 


Over 600,000 Sold 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 
itself—a $2,000,000 concern. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine 
—our Model No. 9—which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $49 Oliver with other. offers. 


The $51 you now save is the result of 
new and efficient sales methods. 


Formerly there were over 15,000 
Oliver salesmen and agents. We had 
to maintain expensive offices in 50 
cities. Other costly and roundabout 
sales methods kept the price of type- 
writers around $100. 

By ending all these wastes and adopt- 
ing a new plan we save the American 
public millions of dollars. 


How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 


Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 





Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial 
machine used by U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; National City Bank of 
New York; Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; Curtis Publishing Co.; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx; Morris & Company; Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; Ward Baking 
Company; Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company; Western Clock Company 
—“‘Big Ben”; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica; and a host of others. Over 
600,000 have been sold. 











We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for five 
days’ free trial; it does not cost you 
a cent. Nor are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. 


We give you the opportunity to be 
your own salesman and save $51. You 
are the sole judge. There are no 
salesmen to influence you. 


If you decide to keep the Oliver, 
pay us at the rate of $3 per month. 
If you do not wish to keep it, we even 
refund the transportation charges. 
That is all there is to our plan. It 
is simplicity itself. 


A Favorite 


This standard keyboard, visible 
Oliver has long been the world’s 
model. If you remember, Oliver 
introduced visible writing. 


Year after year, Oliver invent- 
ors have set the pace. Today’s 
model—the Nine—is their greatest 
achievement. 


Any stenographer may turn to the 
Oliver and operate it like any other 
machine. In fact, its simplicity rec- 
ommends it to people who sen never 
used a typewriter before. 


This Oliver Nine is the finest, the 
costliest, the most successful model 
we have ever built. If any typewriter 
is worth $100, it is this handsome ma- 
chine—-the greatest Oliver triumph. 

Regardless of price, do not spend one 
cent upon any typewriter, whethernew, 
second-hand, or rebuilt— do not even 


This Coupon Is Worth $51 












$51 





Now 
$49 


rent a machine until you have #nvesti- 
gated thoroughly our proposition. 

It is waste, and therefore unpatri- 
otic, to pay more than $49 for a brand 
new, standard typewriter. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, by 


this great, money-saving, price-re- 
ducing plan, is entitled to your first 
consideration. 

Note the two-way coupon. Send at 
once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy.’’ 


This amazing book exposes the fol- 
lies of the old selling plans and tells 
the whole story of the Oliver Rebellion. 
With it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without 
clipping the coupon. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1479 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
* * + * *% * *% 


Take Your Choice 


, Check the coupon for the 
Free Trial Oliver 
orfor the Book. 
Mail today. 
\ Youarenotob- 
N\ ligated to buy. 


G@eesecesesssesssssse 
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* 

: TheOliver Typewriter Company 
1479 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

4 [_ ]phip ‘me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ 
. free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 


at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain 
in you until fully paid for. 


er SN IE OB 6 ic par ssedimesedeuseuneass 
This does not place me under any obligation 
to buy. If I choose to return the Oliver, I will 
ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
J me your book—‘“‘The High Cost of Type- 
writers — The Reason and the Remedy,” your de 
luxe catalog and further information. 
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Sunlight can be kind or cruel 


Strong sunlight is the real proof of your skin’s beauty. At night, 
under soft shaded lights, you may succeed in making your skin ap- 
pear attractive, but how does it look by day? 


AN you face the strong sun- 
light with confidence? 


Is your skin so fine in texture, 
so soft and clear that you do not 
hesitate to be seen with your face 
bathed in sunshine? Scientists say, 
strong sunlight is a thousand times 
stronver thanordinary electric light. 


You can look well in 
daylight, too 


There is no reason why your 
skin should wot be clear and love- 
ly, always. 


The Woodbury treatments are 
based on this fundamental fact: 
every day a change takes place in 
your skin. The old skin dies, new 
forms. This new skin, when treat- 
ed by the lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, can be rendered de- 
lightfully clear, smooth and free 
from all blemishes. 


If you want to know how beau- 
tiful your skin can be—not onl) 
at night—but in the daytime, too 


—just try the following treatment 
tonicht. 


Follow these directions 
carefully 


Just before retiring, wash your 
face and neck with plenty of 
Woodbury’s FacialSoap and warm 
water. Work up a good soapy 
lather in your hands and rub thor- 
oughiy into the pores, using an 
upward and outward motion. Do 
this until the skin feels somewhat 
sensitive. Rinse well in warm 
water, thenin cold. If possible, rub 
your skin for five minutes with «a 
piece of ice and dry carefully. 


This Woodbury treatment, used 
nightly. should produce a marked 
improvement in a week or ten 
days. If kept up regularly, it will 
soften and beautify the very tex- 
ture of your skin—and give you a 
complexion you will be proud of! 


You can secure Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap at your druggist’s, or 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 


at any counter where toilet prep- 
arations are sold. 


Send for this booklet and 
sample cake 


The many Woodbury treatments for 
the various troubles of the skin are all 
given in the booklet ‘‘A skin you love 
to touch.’’ ‘This booklet is wrapped 
about every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. For 4c we will send you this 
booklet and a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap large enough for a week of any 
Woodbury treatment. Write tod»y! 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 512 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 512 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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ry advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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HEN May Allison was born on a Kentucky plantation not so many years 
ago she chose some of our v. b. (very best) Southern families as relatives. 
Until recently, she co-starred with Harold Lockwood in Metro Productions. 
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PHOTQ BY ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


HIS being a company of your own isn’t all ice cream amd cake. And it seems 
to affect the actmg. Clara Kimball Young has been the stormy petrel of 
the film imdustry of late, but she’s making pictures again, we've been told. 
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OU, red-headed, freckle-faced child of the mountams, far from a railroad 
—cheer up. Pearl White was there once. Now she has fame and fortune, 
and she’s mighty easy to look at too. She dreamed big dreams—amd worked. 
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° PHOTQ BY ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


[ J NLIKE the girl on the preceding page, Evelyn Greeley succeeded in spite 
of wealth and social position. She started doing “bits” for Essanay, and 
she did ’cm so well that now she’s starring in World pictures, and shining brightly. 
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T he Happy Ending 


& it human action is based upon the desire for happiness. 


AAAAKA 


The baby cries for something it thinks will make it happy; the 











Irs miser hoards his gold because he thinks it will make him happy. } 
Nia Nowhere in the world is this desire more intense than in America. t 
j ( This continent, from its discovery, has been peopled by men and women Y 
Ly who came to its shores believing happiness nearer of attainment under its \ ii 
re) free skies. pA 
3 Americans believe happiness not merely desirable, but possible. Many | 
Ke have achieved it. It has become the national ideal. : 


Consequently, American art, to reach the hearts of Americans, must be 
happy art. Good must triumph over evil. Love must find a way. 

Hence —the happy ending. 

The moving picture, coming closer to the millions than any other form 
of art, was quick to reflect the universal demand. Creators of the photo- 
play soon learned that their work succeeded best when it depicted happiness 
resulting from some sort of struggle. 

In the older, European civilizations, the millions are not so certain of = 
the fulfillment of the great desire. Battling for centuries, for the most part >| 
unsuccessfully, against oppression, their art has taken upon itself a tragic 5, 
color. The European novel, painting, drama, and lately the cinema, is 
tinged with pessimism. | 

The American artist and author holds the European art traditions | 
in highest reverence. And so it is, that upon the older forms he has | 
endeavored to engraft the newer faith. He has not learned the technique 
of happy art. 

This, and this alone, is why the happy endings of so many moving a 
pictures seem banal and sentimental. - 

There is nothing wrong with the happy ending. The fault lies with < 
the craftsman. : 

This, then, is the mandate of America to the photoplay —to exercise its ; 


high privilege and opportunity of making an art. of happiness, and a 
happiness of art. 
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“The world is spirit- 
ually hungry—starving. 
I believe the moving 
picture can bring to 
these millions some- 
thing tangible upon 
which to build a new 
hope—a new faith.” 





If we want to find real 
religion, real devotion 
to the established relig- 
ious ideals, we must go 


to India, China, Japan. 


>» 
iL 


My friend the Low Brow looked up from his beer 
with an expression of disgust. 

“Where do you get that stuff?” he demanded. Then, 
pounding the mahogany, “Here’s what I call a clever 
actress. They bring her word that her sweetheart has been 
nabbed by a gang of bad men. She tears her hair and 
mygods a few minutes. Then out she goes, grabs a horse— 
no saddle mind—and off to the cave. Then she shins down 
a rope over a precipice, sneaks to her sweetheart, cuts the 
ropes, hands him a gun, and they fight their way out. 
Could Petrova do that?” 

“No,” I admitted. “Neither could Bernhardt.” 

*“‘Who’s Bernhardt?” 

“The world today is engulfed in mockery,” said Madame 
Petrova to me, a few days later. “The people mock at the 
institutions they have themselves created. They poke fun 
at their political leaders in cartoons. They make jokes 
about the war, even. And if we want to find real religion, 
real devotion to the established religious ideals, we must 
go to India, China, Japan. The world is spiritually hungry. 
—starving. I believe the moving picture can bring to these 


‘Ps iti I said, ‘‘is a clever woman.” 





millions something tangible upon which to build a new 
hope, a new faith.” 

I thought of my friend the Low Brow. I thought of 
most of the pictures I had seen recently. I thought of their 
producers. I thought of the main topics of conversation 
on the picture rialto—open booking, the program, the star 
system, percentages, broken contracts, million-dollar 
salaries. I tried to think of someone else who had said 
something similar, and could remember not one. Did this 
prophetess stand alone? 

She did not look the martyr as she sat there, talking 
earnestly, and always quietly. She did not appear the 
fanatic. She was gowned with as keen an appreciation of 
the art of dress as any woman then dining at the Plaza, 
next door. She was not even what one would call an 
emotional type. Her eyes sparkled with humor and dark- 
ened at once to seriousness again. She was intensely in 
earnest. Doubtless I was right—Petrova was a clever 
woman, but she was more. A merely clever woman can 
make a career which satisfies her completely, without half 
the trouble Petrova is taking. Behind her cleverness was 
sincerity—linked inseparably to her brain, a heart. Then 
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‘Last summer I-went 
to Maine for a vaca- 
tion with Mrs. Clif- 
ton, my scenario 
writer.” 


Mme. Petrova is not 
what one would call 
the emotional type. 
Her eyes sparkle with 
humor and darken 
at once in seriousness 
again. 
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what was it that she had found 
in two great picture corpora- 
tions which caused her to 
abandon engagements which 
many a star more popular 
with the masses would have 
jumped at, to undertake the 
arduous task, as well as as- 
sume the risk, of producing 
her own photoplays? Perhaps 
a glimpse at her personal 
history may give a clue. 

Olga Petrova was born in 
Warsaw, of Russian-Polish 
parents. Her childhood was 
passed principally in Brussels, 
Paris and London. As she 
reached womanhodod,. she 
moved in fashionable circles 
—how fashionable may be 
guessed from the circum- 
stances of her theatrical debut. 
It was in the private theatre 
of the late Marquis of Angle- 
sey where she played opposite 
the marquis, a thespian dilet- 
tante, for mutual friends. 
More than ever determined to 
adopt a stage career, she made 
certain sacrifices, and found 
an engagement. 

She succeeded and decided 
to try for a broader field in 
America. She made her debut 
in “Panthea,” followed with 
“The Revolt,” and then, not 
satisfied with any play avail- 
able, decided that if she could 
not get the roles she wanted, 
she would rather take what 
she could get in pictures than 
behind the footlights. She 
made a long series of pictures 
with Metro, and upon the ex- 
piration of her contract joined 
Lasky. Complications arose, 
and the contract was can- 
celled. Now she is producing 
for herself, assuming full 
charge of every detail of her 
operations. 
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Mme. Petrova, at her studio, dis- 
cussing a point in the scenario 
with her director, George Irving. 


The secret then is this: The European 
actress, and there are some in America too, 
is not satisfied with mere financial success. 
She will not play parts she does not like. 
And Petrova is even more than an European 
actress—she is a born aristocrat of extraor- 
dinary talent. And the ambition of this unusual woman? 

‘“T want to portray strong women,” she says. “I do not 
mean by a strong woman one who is merely persistent in 
saying ‘No’ to temptation. That can be either strength, 
stubbornness, or cowardice. The strong woman is she who, 
having said ‘Yes,’ goes through with it unflinchingly. When 
unexpected developments arise, when the day of payment 
comes, when she suffers, she does not whine and cry, ‘I 
couldn’t help it. It wasn’t my fault.’ She stands erect 
and says, ‘Yes, I did it. And in similar circumstances I 
would do it again.’ Isn’t that what a strong man would 
do? And shouldn’t women be as strong as men? 

“T am a feminist. By that I do not mean that women 
should try to do the work of men. They should merely 
learn to do their own work, live their own lives, be them- 
selves, with all the strength that is in them. They should 
not be clinging vines, blaming men for all the ills that befall 
them, and forced to acknowledge men as the source of all 
their good fortune and happiness.” 

“But coming back to pictures—”’ 

“We haven’t been away from them,” replied Madame, 
with a smile. 


Petrova—Prophetess 
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As a matter of fact we hadn’t, for as the 
greater number of stars are women, so even 
as the character of the principal woman in 
the story, so is the picture. 

“Mind you,” she added, “I have no quarrel 
with the delightful, conventional leading 
woman or pretty little ingenue. They are all 
charming. The world always will seek en- 
tertainment from such types because they 
reflect the commonest of all desires. But I 
do not believe that plays in which such characters pre- 
dominate can ever serve to allay that spiritual hunger of 
which we were speaking. They lead us nowhere. They 
merely tell us what all thinking persons know is not true 
—that in romance there is happiness, and that the supreme 
events in life are usually accidents.’ Nor do they work any 
harm since for the very reason that they are romantic and 
not real they do not establish false values. They just 
entertain and charm us.” 

“Then in your own pictures—”’ 

“Don’t speak of them, please. And pray do not imagine 
that I am so blind as to think that I have overcome the 
thing I am criticizing. In only one picture in which I have 
ever played am I not ashamed to have my name appear, 
‘The Undying Flame.’ In ‘Exile’ too there was an approxi- 
mation of that at which I am aiming.” 

“What was the difficulty? Wouldn’t the producers give 
you the stories you wanted?” 

“Give them to me? They couldn’t get them. They 
hunted, and I hunted, for stories, stories, stories. In sheer 
despair I began to write my own. They were far from my 
(Continued on page 112) 








Announcement of Winners 


Two of the four prize winners are 
now being made into photoplays 
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H. O. Davis, vice-president and general manager of the Triangle Film Corporation. 


E offer our heartiest congratulations to the win- 

ners of the prizes in the PHotopLtay Maca- 
zINE-Triangle Film Corporation scenario con- 
test. 

Over 7,000 scenarios were submitted in this contest, 
and we hardly need to say how prodigious has been the 
task of selecting from these 7,000 the four that were 
best. But Mr. H. O. Davis, vice-president and general 
manager of the Triangle Film Corporation, has made good 
on his promise to give us the news for this issue, working 
overtime to do it. Everything has come by means of 
telegrams as there wasn’t time to wait for the mails. 
The magazine is going to press as this article is being 
written and for that reason we can’t tell you very.-much 
this month about the prize winners. We'll give you what 
we have learned at the last minute, and next month we’ll 
try to do better. 

Mrs. Kate Corbaley, who wins the first prize of $1,000, 
is the wife of a successful construction engineer, and the 
mother of four beautiful children. Although she lives in 


Los Angeles, the world’s film capital, Mrs. Corbaley has 
never been in a motion picture studio, nor has she ever 
met a player. So you see, any sort of initiation is not 
essential to success, for Mrs. Corbaley has sold several 
comedies to the Sidney Drews although she has only been 
trying to write scenarios for a year and a half. She says, 
“The trouble with most photoplays we see is that they are 
just motion pictures. I have tried to write about real peo- 
ple, acting as real people would act in real life.” 

That she succeeded is especially indicated by Mr. Davis’ 
comment regarding her play, “Real Folks,”—‘It is a story 
of American life which for sheer characterization recalls 
the wonderfully distinct types of William Dean Howells’ 
novels.” 

Mrs. Corbaley is a graduate of Stanford University, and 
is a daughter of California pioneers. 

The winner of the second prize of $500, Katherine 
Kavanaugh, was formerly leading woman with Valerie 
Bergere, in vaudeville, is thirty-five years old and admits 
it. She has been writing photoplays for one year and in 
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in the Photoplay-Triangle 


Scenario Contest 


that time has sold six. Two of hers, ‘The Wheel of the 
Law” and ‘Peggy, the Will o’ the Wisp” have been pro- 
duced. She has also written for the vaudeville stage. In 
‘Betty Lends a Hand,” the part of Betty will be taken by 
Olive Thomas, the famous beauty, and former Follies star. 
Now we have a story 
which will surely spell 
wonderful _encourage- 
nrent to the faint- 
hearted. Mabel Rich- 
ards, who is going to be 
surprised by a check for 
$300, never wrote a 
photoplay before in her 
life. She saw the an- 
nouncement of the com- 
petition in the PHoTo- 
PLAY MAGAZINE, and 
conceived “The Tree of 
Life.” She is a girl in 
her twenties, and goes 
to work every morning, 
just like thousands of 
other girls in moderate 
circumstances. Miss 
Richards is a_ stenog- 
rapher and has for 
years cherished an am- 
bition to be a_ short 
story writer. She has 
worked diligently along 
these lines, but without 
success, hardly encour- 
agement. The photo- 
play opens for her a 
new field of endeavor. 
Mrs. Byrd Weyler 
Kellogg, the winner of 
the fourth prize of 
$200, sends us a tele- 
gram which is about as 
illuminating a bit of 
“color” as we’ve ever 
seen. We quote it ver- 
batim: “Age thirty-six. 
Newspaper aspirations 
killed by matrimony. Sa 
Occupation, mothering 
family. Recreation, amateur theatricals. Husband banker. 
‘Skipper Fly’ conceived with the desire to give mature 
bachelors a chance on the screen.” . 
Honorable mention has been awarded seven other stories, 
some of which will be purchased by the Triangle Film Cor- 
poration. They are “His Brother’s Keeper,” by Frances 


NEXT 


The Winners 


First Prize, $1,000 


“Real Folks” 


KATE CORBALEY, 2227 West Twenty-fourth St., 
| Los Angeles, Calif. screen. The pictures 


Second Prize, $500 


“Betty Takes a Hand” 
KATHERINE KAVANAUGH,, 3434 Belair Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. of the. Triangle Cor- 


Third Prize $300 


“The Tree of Life” 


MABEL A. RICHARDS, 3402 Flournoy Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


Selections prove that best 


stories come from real life. 


KE. Russell, Marquette, Mich.; “The Panther,” by Clara 
McCorkle, Seattle, Wash.; “Cupid Picks a Lock,” by W. 
Russell Cole, San Francisco, Calif.; “‘The Doctor,” by 
Mrs. Sophie W. Newmeyer, Cleveland, Ohio; “A Man of 
Resources,” by Madeline Rice, Holliston, Mass.; ‘“‘Tem- 
pering Justice,” by 
Gizelle Wohlberg, 
Waco, Texas, and “The 
Alien Strain,” by Kath- 
erine Kavanaugh, win- 
ner of the second prize. 

The stories winning 
first and second prizes 
are already being 
filmed, and the authors 
will shortly have the 
pleasure of seeing the 
pots of their own creat- 
ing enacted upon the 


will be made under the 
personal supervision of 
Mr. H. O. Davis, and 
no expense or pains will 
be spared to make them 
the best that the re- 
sources and experience 


poration can produce 
and that’s saying a 
great deal. 

We want to empha- 
size one fact which this 
contest indicates so 
clearly: that there are 
golden opportunities in 
this age of the photo- 
play, opportunities just 


Fourth Prize, $200 waiting for men and 


“The Moth and the Skipper Fly” 


MRS. BYRD WEYLER KELLOGG, 1006 Hum- 
boldt Street, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


women to come along 
and pick them up. 
Photoplay writing is go- 
ing to be recognized as 
a legitimate branch of 
literary endeavor—it is 
already so recognized; 
see the comment of Mr. 
Davis. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE congratulates the winners, but it 
does not forget those who tried and lost. Perhaps there 
were in those thousands of stories many others which fell 
just a little short of success. The experiences of those who 
have won offer hope and inspiration to the less fortunate 
ones. 


We will publish articles about the winners and how they came to write the plays which won 
prizes, in the hope that these accounts will prove of value to those who have not yet won 


MO NTH success. We have talked with Miss Richards, and feel safe in saying that her story will be 


one of the most interesting and human documents you have ever read. 





NCE 

I 

Was just Like 
You, and 
You, and 
You. 
Then I Went 
To the Blackstone 
To see 
Douglas Fairbanks. 
When 
I first 
Saw Douglas Fairbanks, 
I 
Knew Right Away 
He was 
Real. 
If you 
Shake Hands with 
Him, you Know 
He Means it. 
He’s 
The Kind of Man 
Who'll play for Hours 
To Let the Other Fellow Win 
He’s 
The Kind of Man 
Who'll greet you Now 
Just as he did 
When you Used to Know him. 
He’s not as Big 
As he Looks on the Screen:— 
I Thought So 
Until 
I saw him Smile— 
You can’t Get Away from it. 
He’s 
Brown-faced, and 
His Eyes 
Are Brown. 
You'd think he Was 
A Ball-player, 
He’s so 
Unconcerned. 
He 
Isn’t an Actor. 
He 
Had a Cigarette; but 
I think he Did That 
So I would Know 
Who he was. 
Brother-John 
Was there. 
He loves 
The Water: 
He watched 
Lake Michigan, while 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Resumed his Cigarette, and 
Tilted himself 
"Way Back 
In a Very Little chair. 
He Sat There, 
And 
He didn’t Move, 
Except to Scatter 
Ashes Around. 
Ix Looked 
So Funny. 


Waited for him 
To Begin to Talk 
About himself; 
And he Didn't, 


ND he Didn't. 
And Brother-John 
Looked: 

And I 

Wondered 

If I Had Better 
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cc WX 7 * 99 An expression of 
Gee hiz Douglas Fairbanks 


By Delight Evans 


Photo by Apeda 


Go Home, because 

I'd Made a Mistake, 

And he wasn’t Douglas Fair- 
banks 

After All. 

And then 

I 

Looked at him, and 

I Saw 

He was 

A Human-Being, 

And that Maybe 

The Trouble wasn’t with 

Him, but 

With me. 

He Said 

He was Sorry 

That he Couldn’t 

Climb Something, or 

Jump over the Table. 


UT 

He was 

Tired, and Besides 
I don’t Think 
Brother-John 
Would have Let him. 
“T’ve 
Been on a Vacation. 
I'm 
On my Way West 
—(D’y’ Mind if I Smoke?) 
On my Way to Oregon, for 
The Round-Up. 
And then 
I’m Going 











Back to Work.” 

I Watched him 

As he spattered superfluous 
Ashes 

All Over the Floor. 

(I Wonder 

Ii he Does That 

At Home?) 


* EE Whiz! 
Why, we need 
Quality; and 
We'll never Get it 
As Long as the Present Rate of 
Speed 
Is Continued. 
You know,” he Said, 
sag | 
Like my Work—that. is, 
The Actual Filming is Fun, but 
The Endless Preparation— 
Gee Whiz!” 
Brother-John 
Was Still There. 
“How 
Did you Get 
‘Down to Earth’?” 
Douglas Fairbanks Stared 
At Me. 
“You Mean— 
Where was I born?” 
I Guess he Thought 
Everyone Knew That. 
But 
I Meant 
The Picture. 





“Oh! 

I wrote the Story 

Long Ago— 

Before you 

Were Born. 

I Used 

To be a Newspaper Man, you 
Know.” 

He Told me 

His Book 

“Laugh and Live”’ 

Is Just 

What Everyone Believes; 
And he Says 

His Spirit, which 

Critics call Magnetism, and 
People call Smile, 

Is just a reflection— 
Just a Reflection 

Of What Everyone Believes. 
And he Believes That, 
And he Almost 

Made me Believe it. 
And 

I Think 

He mentioned 
Vibrations, or 
Something Like That. 
When I 

Said Something 

About 

Matinee Idols, he 
Didn’t Know 

What I Meant. 

He was Awfully Surprised 
When I Told him 

They Still Have 

Things like That. 

“T's 

Old Stuff,” 

He Puffed. 

“They Don’t 

Make Love like That 
Any More. 


EE Whiz— it’s Speed 
They Want— 


‘Willy’ marrymecome- 
onhere’sthelittleoldboat- 
allreadyand!I’ mwaiting’ 

Sort of Thing. 

Eh? 

But 

It’s Just as Sincere— 
Just as Sincere.” 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Isn’t an Actor, 
At All. 

He 

Talked About 
His Wife, 

And Everything. 
He Sent her 

A Telegram. 
“Arrived safely— 
(That’s all.) 
Went shopping— 
(That’s Enough.) 
Feel Bully— 
(That’s true.) 
Gee, Dear, I Miss 


It not Going 


7? 


You! 


To Write 

Any More. 
Before 
I Left, 
I 
Knew Why 
They Call him 
Old Doc Cheerful. 














The Reformation 
of “Wally” 


He has forsworn the morbid 
and the grewsome and gone 


in for the more cheerful stuff 


By | Alfred A. Cohn 


[rant B. WAL- 
THALL, greatest of 
all screen emotional 

stars of the sterner sex—and 

some think, of either sex— 
has reformed. 

This will be sad news to 
some of our most faithful 
morgue frequenters who love 
to gorge on the gruesome and 
wallow in the mires of morbid- 
ity—all vicariously, of course; 
they are satisfied merely to 
see it on the screen. 

For several years Walthall 
has been our’ foremost expo- 
nent of what might be called 
“Poe stuff.” It all started 
with his picture, ‘““The Aveng- 
ing Conscience,” a Griffith 
welding of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
“Annabel Lee” and “The 
Telltale Heart,” done in the 
prefeature days of the movies. 
Then came his second dip into 
the psycopathic with his pic- 
turization of Ibsen’s sweet 
little pastoral, “Ghosts,” 
which he did for the old 
Griffith organization in its 
Mutual days. 

Those who have flicked 
through the pages of this de- 
lightful literary morsel, or 
have seen the dramatic ver- 
sion, will recall that Oswald 
inherited something or other 
that was more or less unpleas- 
ant and finally slid himself off 
this mortal coil after consid- 
erable mental travail. 

Well, after ‘Ghosts,’ the 
producers with whom “Wally”’ 
was associated could see him only through 
pale green spectacles. They shunned 
anything that bore a suggestion of bright- 
ness and cheeriness, despite the fact that 
Walthall’s greatest screen successes had 
been done in clean sympathetic roles like his Little 
Colonel in “The Birth of a Nation.” 

Then for two years, with an occasional break, 
Walthall devoted his time and his exceptional 
talents to portraying men either in the firm grip 
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of that great aide to scenario writers, Demon 
Rum; victims of various potent decoctions ex 
tracted from the poppy and other flora; or sons 
compelled to fulfill some obligations contracted 
by their respective fathers. As a recipient of 
paternal sins, Mr. Walthall has had no peer. 

Finally, things got so bad that the scenario 
writers who were doping out the celluloid vehicles ° 
for Mr. Walthall were compelled to sleep in 
psycopathic institutions in order to get into the 
proper mental sphere for their work. At least, 
that information has been vouchsafed by an 
apparently disinterested party and “Wally” concedes that 
some of the stories submitted to him had all the’ indica- 
tions of such brewing. 

Then he began to get letters from screen friends and 
admirers of “Little Colonel” days begging him to for- 
sake the booze and dope and degeneracy drama and put 
a little happiness into his plays. Like other habits it 
was rather difficult to break off, but it was finally accom- 
plished and if Walthall has his way, he is through forever 
with pathological photoplays. 

“Never again!” exclaimed Mr. Walthall with especial 
reference to the plays he has vowed to shun, in his new 
resolution. “If I .ccan make a living otherwise, I will 
never play a dope fiend again, or a booze fighter, or a man 
with a portable soul. I’m off that stuff for life, if I may 
be allowed to revert to a very expressive slang phrase. 

“I suppose it was all right in the beginning. It was 
something new and different from the sort of screen pab- 
ulum that was being provided in those early days. ‘The 
Avenging Conscience’ opened a new road, although I did 
that prior to ‘The Birth of a Nation.’ But after “The 
Avenging Conscience’ the producers thought this was the 
only sort of stuff I was fitted for and directors used to lie 
awake nights trying to dope out harrowing situations for 
me. 


After “The Avenging Con- 
science” the producers thought 
this was the only sort of stuff 
I was fitted for, and directors 
used to lie awake nights trying 
to dope out harrowing situa- 
tions ‘for me. I much prefer 
to portray the — things 
i 


“I have portrayed everything that has been figured out 
in the way of dual personalities and have emoted the whole 
gamut from common ordinary drunkards to dopefiends of 
the rarest vintage. 

‘Perhaps it was the great war with its attendant sorrows 
that brought about the change in the attitude of the screen 
patrons or, maybe they just naturally sickened of grief and 
morbidity as a steady diet. At any rate the ban is on that 
form of drama and I hope, for good. 

“I much prefer to portray the pleasant things of life. 
And I believe the public would prefer to see happiness 
depicted rather than the morbid and the gruesome. At any 
rate we are going to give them something a little different 
for a change.” 

Mr. Walthall came back to California recently after 
more than two years in Chicago with Essanay, and is at 
the head of his own company which is to place its pictures 
on the market through the agency of the Paralta Company. 

Mr. Walthall is one of the screen’s pioneer stars and one 
of the best liked of all those who have reached fame 
through the medium of the projection rays, chiefly because 
of a naturally unstrained personality and a knowledge of 
acting which stood out in bold relief in the early days of 
the cinema drama. He came to the camera stage from 
the footlights where stardom had been denied him because 
the powers that were considered him deficient in stature for 
dominant roles. 

A native of the South, Mr. Walthall is the embodiment 
of all those virtues that go to complete the popular concep- 
tion of a Southern Gentleman. He was born in Shelby 
County, Alabama, and in his boyhood a judicial career was 
mapped out for him. But the law palled on him and he 











of life. 
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Mr. Walthall and his leading lady, Mary Charleson discuss a situation while director Rex Ingram, with checkered cap and extended finger, 
tells the technical staff what to do next. 
finally followed his inclinations and took to the stage. Still who know him quite agree, although his characterization 
on the sunny side of forty, Mr. Walthall believes that he 


of the Little Colonel in the Griffith masterpiece will always 
has yet to reach the zenith of his screen career and those stand out as a classic portrayal. 























The Test 


The second of a series of great 
short stories by .the author of 
“The Big Scene.” His next story 
“Signing Up Cynthia” will ap- 





pear in the January number. 


By 


Frederic Arnold Kummer 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


OME chicken!” Gardiner, the sce- | 
nario writer said, as he put down 
his glass. “She can have my 
money.” 

“She doesn’t need it,” 1 remarked, rather 
sourly. Gardiner has a way with women 
that I don’t like. ‘‘We’re paying her five 
hundred a week now, and next year she'll 
probably get a thousand.” 

We had been speaking of Betty Mason, 
one of the new Internationa! “finds,” and 
had just come from the first showing of a 
picture I had directed, in which she made 
her initial bow to Broadway as a star. 

Gardiner excused himself a bit later, on 
the ground that he had to finish a scenario | 
for which he was to get $10,000. Every- 
body smiled. It’s the usual thing around 
Longacre Square to double when. talking 
about money. Everyone expects it. But 
Gardiner not only doubles, he re-doubles, 
and then adds a thousand for luck. It’s 
quite a system. 








Bancroft, of the Times, turned to me. 9.6©—H-—__— 


‘Where did you dig her up?” he asked. 

“Tt’s quite a story,” I said, lighting a fresh cigar. 

“T thought so,” said Bancroft, who has the nose of a 
bloodhound for copy. “Let’s have it.” 

“If you really want to hear it,” I remarked, “I'll shoot. 
I’m not breaking any confidences in doing so. Betty isn’t 
ashamed of what happened. Rather proud of it, I should 
say and she has a right to be.” 

Two vears ago Betty Mason knew as much about screen 
work as I know about the teachings of Confucius, and that 
draws a clean blank. But she knew about love, which is 
older than the teachings of Confucius, and also more 
important. 

“When a woman has a claim against Love,” she said to 
me once, “‘she shouldn’t figure it a total loss until she’s 
secured a judgment, and put it through supplementary 
proceedings.” 

I didn’t know just what she meant, at the time, but 
later on she told me the whole story. 

I forgot to say that I’ve known Betty for eight years. 
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When she wasn’t 
working Id find her 
reading the 
column after column, 
line after line, all the 
local and police news. 


papers, 





betty Joyce, she was then, just turning seventeen, and 
playing bits in summer stock out in Cleveland. Oh, yes, 
I was there too. Leading juvenile, at thirty-five a week. 
Some difference between that and—well, you boys know 
what everybody says I get frem the International, so figure 
it for yourselves. Only I might say that the President 
himself hasn’t anything on me, so far as salary is con- 
cerned. Only eight years ago, and nobody had ever heard 
ef Griffith, or close-ups, or Mary Pickford, or five reel 
features. When you come to think of that—of what’s 
happened in eight years,—it takes your breath away. 

But to get back to my story. Betty Joyce and I were 
eood friends then---real friends. I had sense enough to 
see that she was plaving in stock because she wanted to 
learn something, and that something was how to act. And 
she did learn it, that vear, and later on, as her work today 
shows. She wasn’t the sort to sit around cafés half the 
night, drinking highballs with the “rah rah” boys, and 
ruining her complexion. Not Betty. She beat it for her 





























another woman had found out what life 
was all about. 

Yes—they were married. By a jus- 
tice of the peace. I was one of the wit- 
nesses. The cabman was the other. I 
remember the justice of the peace hur- 
ried things terribly. I guess he must 
have had a date. 

After that Betty faded from view, 
so far as I was concerned. I heard 
nothing from her for years. Then all of 
a sudden, she came back. 

We were shooting a scene down at 
Long Branch. Goldheimer, our presi- 
dent, has a brother who owns a big place 
down there, with an Italian garden, 
exact reproduction of one in Florence, 
they say. Well, one morning we were 
waiting for our star to show up—he had 
a bad habit of being late and Gold- 
heimer canned him for it last month—— 
when I heard someone speaking to me, 
and, turning, saw a mighty good looking 
woman at my side. She called me by 
name, and asked me if I remembered 
her. I did my best, but five years in 
pictur-s must have clouded my brain. I 
couldn’t place her. She was saying that 
she had gone to the studio, and they had 
told her where I was. 

“Your face is familiar,’ I said, 
a 

She flushed, and looked uncomfort- 
able. 

Don’t you remember Betty Joyce— 
married Frank Mason in Springfield? 
Why’’—she laughed—‘‘you were one of 
the witnesses.” 

Then I knew, of course, and I took a 
good look at her. She was as beautiful 
as ever, but worried—terribly worried. 

“What can I do for you, Betty?” I 
asked. 

“T want to go into pictures,” she said. 
Just like that. I smiled rather wearily, 
I guess. When you hear the same thing 
a thousand or two times a day, year in 
and year out, it gets on your nerves. 
You begin to believe that every woman 
in the United States, between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty, honestly thinks in 
her heart that she could make Mary 











room and went to bed. And take it from me, the beauty 
parlors wouldn’t declare any dividends if the rest of the 
sex followed her example. 

Betty went out with a road show, the next season, but 
the year after we met again in stock at Springfield. I was 
just getting my first chance at directing, and Betty sort of 
fitted in, doing ingenue parts, French maids, younger sis- 
ters, and the like. I saw that she had improved a lot. 
Then Frank Mason turned up. 

He was salesman for a paving brick concern, somewhere 
up the Hudson, and he met Betty through another girl he 
knew in the company. They fell for each other hard, 
and I guess he rather neglected the brick business, in 
Springfield, taking Betty out to lunch, and dinner. 

I saw at once that Betty and Frank talked the same lan- 
guage. There’s no use trying to figure out why. They 
just hit it off, and were as happy over a club sandwich as 
you fellows would be over a dinner at the Waldorf. So I 
said goodbye to Betty, in my mind, and thanked God that 





Pickford look like September at the sea- 
shore, if she only had the chance. 

“Why do you want to do anything like that, Betty?” 
I said. 

She hesitated for a moment, then spoke right out in 
that honest way of hers. 

“Frank isn’t doing very well. There’s a new man in 
charge of the New York office, and he and Frank don’t 
gibe. I feel that I ought to help out.” 

“How does Frank feel about it?” I asked. 

She looked sort of queer. 

“He doesn’t want me to go back on the stage,” she 
replied. ‘Says a man should be the breadwinner, that a 
woman’s place is at home.” 

“Then what’s the use of asking me?” I said. 

“I’m going to surprise him. Money is all we need. 
Frank hasn’t been well. We’re in debt, for doctors’ bills 
and the like. I’m down here today without his knowing it. 
I want a job. When I come to him with the salary check, 
he’ll forgive me, I guess.” 

I felt dubious, remembering Frank Mason as I did. He 
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was one of those men who think the stage is the anteroom 
to hell. 

“You'll have to make a test,” I told her. “Can't tell 
how you'll screen, in spite of your good looks.” 

“That’s just what I want,” Betty replied. 

I called to Percy Malone, my camera-man. 

“Miss Mason is going to pose for a test Percy,” I said. 
“Get busy.” 

We ran off a hundred feet or so of film, putting the girl 
through the usual stunts, and then Maurice Vinton came 
across the lot. I turned to him. 

“Just do a little love scene with Miss Mason, Maurice,” 
I said. “Betty, this is Mr. Vinton.” 

She smiled up at him, and I could see that Maurice 
thought he’d made another conquest. You know how 
conceited he is about his looks. 

“Sure,” he said. “Delighted.” 

I put them on an old marble bench with vines over it, 
that we were using in the big picture, and let them do a 
little scene together, Maurice protesting his love, and Betty 
finally accepting him. I knew the girl could act, and I 
wanted to see how she would do, with someone to play 
up to. 
scious and nervous. 

Maurice took full advantage of his opportunities. His 
love-making was the real goods. He ended up by giving 
her a regular two-minute Sappho kiss. Oh yes—it was 
great, for Maurice. I liked the pose so much that I had 
Percy make a couple of stills of it. 

I told Betty to come over to the studio the following 
Monday, and see herself as others saw her. We were to be 
working on interiors, then, and I would be on hand to 
see the results. I had an idea right then that the test 
would be a good one 

It was. Betty Mason screened as well as she looked, 
and she showed that she knew how to act. I was thor- 
oughly satisfied. When we came out of the projection 
room, I gave her the stills, and took her address. 

“T hope to be able to use you in my next picture, Betty,” 
I said. “TI’'ll let you know. Good luck. And give my 
regards to Frank.” 

She went away, greatly pleased, but I found out after- 
ward that she didn’t say anything about the matter to her 
husband. She wanted to be sure, before she sprung it on 
him. 

What happened after that Betty has since told me. It 
was a-plenty. She was sitting in the living room of their 
little apartment on One Hundred and Tenth Street one 
morning a couple of weeks later, wondering whether what 
I’d told her had been the usual stall, when a telegram came 
for her. I know what was in it for I sent it myself. 

“Dear Betty,” I said. “Come over and see me today. 
I need you.” I signed myself “Bert,” for we’d always been 
Betty and Bert in the old stock days. 

She was terribly excited, of course, for she knew, from 
my wire, that I was going to give her a trial. And that 
was the truth. There was a part in the new picture I 
was doing that just suited her, and as luck would have it, 
I needed someone to fill it. So she fixed herself up, trying 
to look her fetchingest, the way all women do, when they 
have anything on hand, from buying a spool of silk to 
meeting the man they love, and came over to the studio. 
I put her to work at once. 

That day Frank Mason lost his job. The new manager 
wanted to make room for his nephew, I understand, so he 
just naturally tied the can to Frank. And Betty’s hus- 
band, like many a better man before him, walked out of 
the office in a daze and proceeded to seek consolation from 
old John Barleycorn. Along about the middle of the 
afternoon, feeling somewhat knocked out as a result, he 
decided to go home and break the awful news to Betty. 
And to his astonishment she wasn’t there. 

Of course it irritated him, feeling the way he did. He 





Posing by herself, she had been terribly self-con- . 
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wanted someone to talk to, for the thing had hit him hard. 
Presently he went over to the desk in the living room. 
thinking that Betty might possibly have left a note saying 
where she had gone. There wasn’t any note, but there 
was something else, that caused him to go right up and hit 
the ceiling. It was my telegram, of course. Poor Betty, 
in her excitement and hurry, had tossed it into the desk 
and forgotten all about it. 

Frank read it, and reached the usual conclusion of a 
jealous husband. The signature “Bert” told him nothing. 
He hadn’t thought of me, for five years. All the message 
meant to him was that some man had wired to Betty to 
come to him, and she had gone. He began to see red. 

The next thing he did was to search the desk. The tele- 
gram disclosed nothing as to my identity, but there might 
be letters, with my full name, or my address. So he began 
to go through the drawers. 

Needless to say, there were no letters, except a few from 
Betty’s sister, and one or two women friends. But down 
underneath a lot of receipted bills, cooking receipts and the 
like lay the two stills I'd given Betty, showing her in Mau- 
rice Vinton’s arms. I can imagine his feelings, having seen 
the stills. Frank Mason simply took a balloon ascension. 

I don’t know that it has ever been decided just what is 
the proper thing to do under such circumstances. Some men 
consider it the correct move to shoot the home-wrecker. | 
Others lean to the notion of murdering the guilty wife. A 
third class simply walks out and doesn’t come back. Frank 
Mason sat there, in that little room, for a long time, trying 
to figure things out. He got a revolver from the dresser 
Grawer and loaded it. He was trying to make up his mind 
whether he should follow Betty and shoot the man who had 
stolen her from him or not. Just think of it—there were 
Betty and I and Vinton up in the studio, working away 
with never a thought of tragedy in our minds, and a few 
miles off a man was considering whether to kill any or all 
three of us. You see, on the strength of the telegram it 
would have been me. Face to face, it would have been 
Vinton. I doubt if Maurice ever came nearer to death 
than he did that day, except once. 

But Frank was too broken-hearted to fight. It was the 
loss of his job, that did that to him. He had nothing to offer 
Betty, except his love for her. He was a failure, and no 
wonder she had grown tired of him. In the end he decided 
to walk out, and not come back. 

I suppose it never occurred to his jealousy-crazed brain 
that a married woman who was carrying on an affair with 
another man would hardly have herself photographed in 
the act. And at that they sometimes do. Only the other 
day I heard of a divorce case in which some highly com- 
promising photographs were put in as evidence. 

He left Betty a note, on the desk, saying that she would 
never see him again. Then he packed his grip and went. 

When we finished up at the studio that afternoon, Betty 
told me she was going to break the news to Frank as soon 
as she got home. She was very nervous about it, knowing 
the way he felt about her going back into stage work, and 
asked me if I wouldn’t go with her, and say “hello” to 
Frank, and tell him that she was going to make a lot of 
money. She thought he might take it better, coming from 
me. So, to oblige her, I went. 

We reached the house about six. Betty said she knew 
Frank would be home, that he always came, about that 
time. There wouldn’t be any dinner, of course, but in 
celebration of her good fortune she felt that we all might 
go down town and dine at Shanley’s, or some such place. 
Poor kid, I guess she hadn’t seen the bright lights for quite 
a while. 

When we got to the apartment, and Betty opened the 
door, I saw the place was dark, and concluded that Frank 
hadn’t returned from his office yet. Then the lights 
were switched on, and Betty saw a curious pile of objects 
on the desk. First there was my telegram, then the two 
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“T want to go into pictures,” she said. Just like that 


“What can I do for you, Betty?” I asked. 
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stills, then Frank’s tragic note, telling Betty that since she 
loved another he had decided to go out of her life forever, 
and then, Frank’s loaded revolver, lying on top of the 
papers and holding them down. 

I didn’t know whether to laugh, or not. From our stand- 
point—Betty’s and mine,—the whole thing was ridiculous, 
a silly joke, but it would not have been any joke, believe 
me, if Frank Mason had changed his mind about running 
away, and had suddenly walked into the room determined 
to kill me. I began to feel decidedly uncomfortable. 

Betty was horror-stricken. It was no joke to her, I can 
assure you. She knew everything could be ex- 
plained to her husband in five minutes, if we 
could only find him. But how to find him, 
that was the question. He had made dark 
threats of doing away with himself, in the 
letter, and it was clear, from the way it was 
written, that he had been drinking. What mad 
act might he not commit, should he continue to 
drink throughout the evening? Personally I 
concluded that this 
was. exactly what he 
would do, although Ji 
I didn’t say so to 
Betty, and when I 
suggested that she go 
out with me and have 
a bite to eat, I did 
so in fear and trem- 
bling. I don’t believe 
I’m a coward, but to 
know that there’s a 
madman camping on 
your trail, who fully 
believes that you 
have come between 
him and his wife, is 
not the sort of thing 
to give you an appe- 
tite. 

We left a note for 
him on the desk, ex- 
plaining everything, 
and saying that we 
would be back in an 
hour. We thought he 
might come back, and 
find out, through the 
note, how foolish his 
suspicions were. Then 
we went to a little 
restaurant on the cor- 
ner and had some 
supper. My back was 
to the door. I have 
never enjoyed a meal 
less. 

On our return to the apartment we found everything just 
as we had left it, including Betty’s note to Frank. He 
hadn’t been there. She, poor girl, was beginning to get 
hysterical. I did my best to comfort her, but I couldn’t 
stay long, for I had work to do at the studio that night. 
When I left, she was somewhat quieter, and told me I 
could expect her the next morning, for work. 

I didn’t much believe she’d come, but she did, looking 
pale and worn. I suspected that she hadn’t slept, but 
thought it best not to say anything on the subject. All 
she told me was that Frank had not shown up. After that 
I was too busy, and too much taken up with the picture 
we were doing, to have time for anything else. Betty went 
through her scenes in great shape, and I think that her 
haggard expression helped her. You see she was playing 
the part of a girl who had been abandoned by her lover, 
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Frank sat huddled in his 
seat, wondering how long 
it would be before he 
would be 


and was supposed to look woe-begone and all that. 


We 
worked all that week on the interiors, and when I saw the 
scenes run off, I knew in my heart that I had found a star. 

But Betty hadn’t found Frank. In fact, he’d disappeared 
as completely as though he’d been swallowed up by an 


earthquake. Day after day Betty worked on, doing the 
sort of acting that lifts a part from the commonplace to 
the enthusiastic attention of the reviewers, with never a 
complaint, never a word to show the agony she was going 
through. Believe me, fellows, it was the gamest piece of 
acting I ever saw, on the stage or off. Not a whimper, yet 
when she wasn’t working, I’d find 
her reading the papers, column after 
column, line after line, all the local 
and. police news, expecting every 
moment to find Frank had been 
fished out of the river, or found 
dead in some obscure boarding 
house. And at night, she would go 
home to that little apartment, alone, 
and sit there hour after hour, wait- 
ing for him, starting at every sound, 
not knowing when he might appear, 
or what drunken frenzy he might be 
in if he did. I wonder it didn’t 
drive her mad. 

Not a soul in the 
company knew any- 
thing about it but 
myself. Betty wasn’t 
the sort to bore other 
people with her trou- 
bles. And to add to 
the difficulty of her 
situation, Maurice 
Vinton made a dead 
set for her, just as I 
knew he would. He 
started out merely te 
amuse himself, as he 
had done so many times before, and 
being damnably good-looking, usu- 
ally succeeded, as you boys all 
know, but this time he found that 
he’d run up against something dif- 
ferent, and it puzzled him at first, 
and then it made him sore. The 
idea that he, Maurice Vinton, that 
some reviewer once said was the 
best-looking star on the screen, 
could possibly fail to win a woman 
had somehow never entered his 
head. From making love to Betty 
in a half-hearted, mechanical sort 
of a way, he suddenly found him- 
self more in earnest than he had 
ever been in his life. He tried to 
get her to ride back to town in his roadster. He almost 
begged her to take dinner with him. He brought her flow- 
ers, magazines, candy, and followed her around until the 
whole company was laughing at him behind his back. And 
still Betty held him at arms’ length. 

Vinton couldn’t understand why. You see, he didn’t 
know that Betty was married. She’d taken off her wedding 
ring, the first day she came down to see me, and had asked 
me to call her ““Miss’”” Mason, because she had some sort 
of an idea that a single woman has a better chance in pic- 
tures than one who is married. Afterward, when Frank 
left, she allowed matters to rest as they were, so of course 
everybody supposed she was fancy free, especially as no 
rich angels in limousines appeared to take her home from 
work. As for Vinton, he was absolutely flabbergasted. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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able to get 
away from me. 























Claire isn’t in pictures yet—at least only up to her dainty little ankles. 


Claire Fixes It For Violet 


A visit to an old timer introducing her little sister 


By John Dolber 


T 88FY FFM 10 
BN CHICAGO ILL 
JOHN DOLBER 
NEW YORK 
Article on new screen star from stage received. Cannot use 
it. Our readers want to know about people they’ve seen on the 
screen for years. Get some old timers. Get Violet Mersereau. 


EDITOR PHOTOPLAY 


1150AM AUG 16 


reau is only eighteen years old, and hence the ex- 
pression “old timer” must not be taken too liter- 
ally, the inmates of the Bluebird cage at Broadway and 
Forty-eighth Street thought the editor was right. So the 
head Bluebird undertook to arrange for me to take a trip 


Meet interposing the remark that Violet Merse- 


with Miss Mersereau to the studio at Coytesville, which 
is just a trifle more suburban than Ft. Lee. After chirping 
into the telephone to somebody at the Mersereau apart- 
ment a minute or two, the Bluebird sat back on his perch 
and began cackling. When he had calmed his little self 
he turned to me and said: 

“Miss Claire Mersereau said, ‘Don’t you think it would 
be far nicer for the interview person, for me to drive him 
over?’ She is Violet’s younger sister.” 

I, not knowing what I should say, murmured that I was 
sure it would be nicer, and then the Bluebird explained that 
the naive suggestion was offered merely to save me trouble, 
and not because Miss Claire considered herself a pleasanter 
traveling vis a vis than her sister. Miss Violet, it appeared, 
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departed quite early in the morning for Coytesville—oh, 
yes, very early, usually not later that a quarter of nine— 
and it was to save me from arising at unearthly hours that 
Miss Claire made her suggestion. So we fixed it that way. 
(Note to future interviewers of Miss Mersereau: This is 
an ideal arrangement. Otherwise you may not meet Miss 
Claire, and as a consequence not have the privilege of 
listening to the most exquisite speaking voice in the entire 
world, decorated from time to time with a ripple of laughter 
which needs no other reason for being than its own music, 
and carries a delicious little chuckle that comes at the end 
of the cadenza. One of these days I’m going to interview 
Claire herself, but she isn’t in pictures yet—at least only 
up to her dainty little ankles. ) 

Hastily skipping the ride up the Palisades, which was 
enjoyable out of all proportion to its news value, we finally 
found ourselves in a little leafy lane, a still quieter nook of 
the silent suburb. 
Here there was none 
of the customary 
hubbub and 
bustle of the 
nervous cine- 
ma. At the 
end of the 
lane, to one 
side, was a 
house which 














contemplated approaching dissolution with all the calm in- 
difference of houses which are consciously ugly, and hope 
for better luck in their next incarnations; to the other side, 
a rambling, one-story building, which might have been a 
carpenter shop, or a grain warehouse, or anything else in 
the world but a picture studio. Out of the door skipped 
a slender figure in riding breeches. 

“Hello Claire,”—it was Violet, and we were formerly 
told by Claire who each other was. 

Violet noticed that I was scanning the building. 

“Yes. It’s a regular studio,” she assured me. 
look a little tacky, doesn’t it?” 

I assured her that the worst picture I ever saw came out 
of the most perfectly equipped studio in the world. 

“I’m glad you feel like that about it,” Miss Mersereau 
replied. “For really, I love this old place. I’m never so 
happy as when I’m working here. Usually we work at the 
big studio in Ft. Lee. But it was on this very spot, six 
years ago, that I had my first experience before the 
camera.” 

(Six years ago! 
Mersereau.”’) 
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“T love this old place,” Violet told 

me. “It was on this very spot, six 

years ago, that I had my first expe- 
rience before the camera.” 
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“It was the original David Horsley 
studio,” the old timer went on, just as if 
she had been a G. A. R. man telling about 
the battle of Gettysburg. “I had 
been playing child parts on the stage, 
and mother thought it might be a 
good idea to try pictures as an 
experiment. We came over, and 
they were just casting a picture, 
but there was no role young 
enough for me. Mother and 
I insisted that I could make 
up old enough for an 
ingenue, and as it was not 
so easy to get players 
then as it is now, they 
told me to come back 
next day and show how 
grown up I could be.” 

“Tt’s always like that 
in our family,” Claire 
broke in, impetuously. 


“It seems that whatever parts we have wanted 

we were just too little for them. Now mamma says 

she doesn’t want me to do anything for a few years until 
I grow up, and when sister wanted to play Rebecca—”’ 

“T had to understudy the part a year, while they fat- 
tened me up for it,” said Violet, with a laugh at the mem- 
ory of anxiously watching herself grow for more than a 
year, so that she could have the leading role in ‘Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm.” But, returning to the Horsley in- 
cident: 

“We came back the next day. Mother had lenghtened 
my skirts, and they bothered me. I never had had them 
below my knees before, and I kept holding them up so 
they wouldn’t flop around my legs. The director sort of 
grinned, but guessed I’d do. Then they let me look over 
the scenario, and I discovered that the big part was a vam- 
pire, and wanted to play that. ‘You’re lucky to get in at 
all,’ the director said. Well, we let it go at that. I went 
back to the stage afterward, but here I am, for keeps, I 
guess.” 




























Violet, an old timer at 
eighteen, having been in 
pictures six years, is a 
living symbol of the lusty 
young infant among the 
arts. 
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In those early days of 
the cinema, the most pop- 
ular pictures were those showing wild western adventures, 
and many of these western classics were produced in the 
environs of New York. Hence one of the greatest necessi- 
ties was that an actress should be able to ride like a centaur. 
And Violet Mersereau could ride. She had her first riding 
lesson while playing Flora in “The Clansman.” The act 
was not on the program, nor in the theatre. Violet speaks 
again: 

“One of the advertising stunts of the show was to have 
a few men in Ku Klux robes ride through the streets of the 
towns where we played. We had just arrived in a southern 
town and they were getting ready for the parade. I asked 
one of the men to put me up on one of the horses, just for 
fun. Well, the horse seemed to think that so long as he 
had a rider he might as well get to work, and as he didn’t 
know the town, the only thing he could think of to do was 
go back to the baggage car whence he had just come. And 

(Continued on page 114) 











APTAIN HAYNES, 
of the British army, 
spending his leave in 
Paris, greeted his 

old friend, the Reverend 
Walter Maxwell, as the two 
came face to face in the 
Place de l’Opéra. 

“Even you parsons flock 
to Paris!” he exclaimed 
banteringly, with a smile. 

But there was no answer- 
ing smile on the clergy- 
man’s face. 

“It’s my eyes,” he ex- 
plained, and there was a 
somber note in his voice. 
“They’ve been troubling 
me for some time. I came 
over to consult the greatest 
specialist in the world. He 
says there’s no hope for me 

that I shall go blind.” 

“It can’t be!” his friend 
exclaimed. Then he strove 
to force an expression of 
cheerfulness. ‘But those 
specialists are wrong most 
of the time, anyhow,” he 


declared weakly. “Why, 
the idea is absurd. You 
won't go blind, you 


can’t!” 

The Reverend Mr. Max- 
well smiled ruefully, but 
made no answer. The cap- 
tain realizing how dejected 
the clergyman felt hurriedly sought to change the subject. 

“IT just saw Count Gregorini driving by. He’s a good 
sort. His mother, from whom he got his money, was an 
English woman. I know the hotel where he always stops. 
Come along with me, and [’ll introduce you.” 

The clergyman somewhat listlessly assented, and the 
two men walked forward together. Neither of them had 
any least suspicion that they were Fate’s puppets for the 
making of a tragedy. 

At this moment, the count was tenderly greeting a girl 
who had just entered his suite in the hotel. She was 
Margaret, the motherless daughter of General Fielding. 
Gregorini had met her at Cannes, and had fallen violently 
in love with her at first sight. His ardent wooing quickly 
won the girl’s heart. But the father refused to accept the 
Italian as his son-in-law. It was not that the young man 
was a fortune hunter, for he had wealth of his own. But 
General Fielding regarded him as a profligate, unfit mate 
for his daughter. So the lovers planned an elopement. 
The matter was simplicity itself. Margaret set out alone 
for England, ostensibly to see that the English home was 
put in readiness for her father a week later. Actually, 
she was to meet the count in Paris where he would be 
waiting for her. Then they would go together to Eng- 
land, to be married at once by special license. 

Now, the moment of her arrival, Margaret’s eyes fell 
cn a dressing case, with some of its contents scattered over 
the table in the parlor of the suite. She evaded the 
count’s embrace, as she questioned him. 

“Why, these are your things, surely?” 

“Ves.” was the answer. “I wanted my writing case, 
so I had them sent here.” 

“But you have rooms of your own?” she demanded 
anxiously. 

“No,” her lover admitted. ‘‘That’s just it. The man- 
ager has just informed me there’s such a crowd in town 
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The two men stood, staring intently at the profile of Margaret 
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of fate—cruel and unjust. But 
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to see the Czar that a room can’t be had for love or 
money.” 

There was a note of apprehension in the girl’s voice 
as she spoke again, falteringly. 

‘But surely you don’t mean—that you are going to—”’ 
She broke off in painful confusion. 

“Stop here?” the count concluded for her. “No, of 
course not, little woman. These are your rooms, and you 
shall have them all to yourself, if I have to walk about 
Paris all night. We'll dine together here, and then I’ll 
leave you.” 

The blare of a band and the sound of cheering from 
the street interrupted the conversation. 

“Tt’s the Czar passing,” the count said. 
Paris. We can see from the balcony.” 
the windows, and the two stepped out. 

“No need of our being announced,” Captain Haynes 
observed to the young minister, after he had verified the 
fact that the count was stopping at the hotel. “I have 
the number of his suite.” 

When, a few minutes later, he knocked on the door and 
there was no response, he turned the knob and entered, 
followed by the Reverend Mr. Maxwell. 

‘“That’s his bag,” the captain remarked cheerfully. “But 
where the dickens is the count?” Then he whistled softly 


“He’s visiting 
He swung open 




















Fielding, as she stood on the balcony beside her lover. 


foreseen 


principals appear to be the toys 
truth and love triumphs in the end 
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in astonishment. ‘‘There’s a woman’s coat,” he continued. 
“This must be an affair—begging your pardon, Dominie,” 
he added, turning toward his friend with a whimsical smile. 

“Then I prefer not to intrude,’’ Maxwell replied hastily. 
“It’s hardly befitting my cloth, ycu know.” 

The strains of the band and the lively cheering of the 
crowd caught the captain’s ear. 

“Tt must be the Czar passing,” he said. He went toward 
the window, drawing his friend forward with him. But 
suddenly he halted, and drew back a little. 

“They’re out there,” he exclaimed to the clergyman. 
“See! Jove! She is a beauty,” he added under his breath. 

Maxwell leaned forward and looked in his turn, and for 
a few seconds the two men stood staring intently at the 
profile of Margaret Fielding as she stood on the balcony 
beside her lover. Then, of a sudden, the girl stepped 
away from Gregorini and stood, her face drooping a little, 
and now so turned that it was fully revealed under the 
light from the window. Haynes stared frankly. He noted 
that she was a “fashionable.” Her gown was not that of 
an adventuress. Nor was her taste in jewelry, he re- 
marked, observing a curious antique necklace she wore, 
which bore the carven signs of the Zodiac. 

Maxwell sighed softly, moved to a strange rapture by 
the loveliness of this unknown woman thus revealed to him. 





It was with a curious mixture 
of emotions that he spoke 
the few words arranging a 
future appointment with his 
friend, and then made his 
way out of the apartment, 
carrying with him a vision 
that was to endure through- 
out the years. 

When, a minute later, the 
count stepped into the room 
from the balcony, he scowled 
at the sight of his old friend 
sprawling at ease in a chair, 
a cigarette between his lips. 
Nevertheless, he controlled 
himself. 

“Why, it’s Dick Haynes!” 
he exclaimed, as he came 
forward with outstretched 
hands. 

And then Margaret fol- 
lowed him into the room. 

“Dear, if we must stop 
here till tomorrow—” She 
broke off abruptly as her 
eyes fell on the stranger. “I 
—I—beg your pardon.” 

“This is an old friend, 
Captain Haynes,” the count 
said by way of introduction. 

Somehow, the officer felt 
himself decidedly de trop. 

“I’m afraid I’ve come at 
an awkward—” he hesitated 
with an embarrassment un- 
usual to him, hardly knowing 
what to say. “Or rather, I didn’t know that—” 

The count cast-a meaning glance toward Margaret. 

“No, of course you couldn’t guess what has really hap- 
pened,” he said suavely. ‘Now the cat’s out of the 
bag, so I might as well tell you.” He laughed. “You 
didn’t imagine you were dashing into a honeymoon, did 
your” 

“A honeymoon!” 

“Yes.” The count’s voice was vibrant. 
wife.” 

Margaret blushed deeply, but this was no more than 
might have been expected of the bride she was supposed 
to be. She realized the necessity for the deception, and 
accepted the congratulations the captain offered, along with 
his apologies for intruding at such a time. The three 
chatted desultorily for a few minutes; then the count 
asked: 

“What’s the news in London?” 

“Why, nothing much,” the captain answered. 
Debrett divorce case is still going on. 
bank smash.” 

“What bank smash?” Gregorini inquired. 

“The Pacific and Oriental. Haven’t heard of it?” 

“The Pacific and Oriental!” The count’s voice was 
low, charged with a new emotion. ‘“You’re absolutely 
sure?” 

“Ves,” was the reply. “It was looted by the manager. 
The depositors will get absolutely nothing.” 

The count glanced for a moment toward Margaret, and 
then spoke very quietly. 

“Every dollar I had in the world was in that bank. 
I’m a ruined man.” 

There followed a few moments of tense silence. Then 
Captain Haynes murmured some perfunctory phrases of 
sympathy and departed. He felt more than ever an 
intruder. 


“This is my 


“The 
And of course, the 
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No sooner was the door shut behind their visitor than 
the count turned to Margaret, and in his voice was a note 


of despair. 
“T have lost everything. 
marry me now Margaret, dear. 
The girl’s eyes widened in dis- 
mayed perplexity. 
“Dear, what are you saying?”’ 
“Without money, we _ cannot 
live,” came the harsh response. 
Margaret rose and went to him 
where he sat bowed dejectedly. She 
placed her hands on his shoulder, 
and spoke with tender bravery. 
“Anyhow, dear, we have our lives 
before us and we’re both young. 
You'll find I can help you to bear 
things when we start—together.” 
He shook her hands off roughly. 
“It would be madness to marry 
now. Not that that matters much. 
The one thing that interests me at 
the present moment is that I 
haven’t a sou in the world. 


I can do.” 


For a little, the girl was stunned by the sheer bru- 
tality of this revelation of her lover’s selfishness. 
back to her chair, and sat staring at him while varied 








“ Anyhow, dear, we have 
our lives before us and 
we’re both young.” 


I have no right to ask you to 
I am absolutely penniless. 





Without money, I am done. 
I was never one of the sort that can work—there’s nothing 
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emotions surged within her. 
new clarity of vision the nature of the man to whom she 
would have entrusted her life’s happiness. 
words, uttered with a sneer. 

“Marriage would be the wildest folly!” 
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Then she suddenly saw with 


She heard his 


“Perhaps it would,” Margaret as- 
sented quietly. “I am _ beginning 
to see things as you do. I didn’t 
understand before —didn’t know 
you at all, as I have learned to know 
you in the last few minutes. I let 
a great deal of romance creep into 
my loving of you. When this news 
came, I felt a sudden happiness, a 
belief that the trouble would bring 
us closer to each other, that I would 
be more to you—not less. Now I 
find I was not first in your life. 


Your money came before me. So, 
now that I understand, I'll go 
home; I'll start tonight. I can 


catch the mailboat.” 
bell. 


She rang the 


Gregorini spoke a few words of perfunctory protest 
against her traveling alone at night. 


Margaret turned 


from him without reply as the servant entered, and gave 


She went 


her orders concerning the luggage and the calling of a cab. 
For a long time after she Jeft him, Count Gregorini sat 
huddled, a prey to despair, and at last he yielded to it 


completely. He _ rose 
heavily, and went to 
the writing table, 
where he scrawled a 
brief letter. As _ he 
closed the envelope his 
eyes fell on a stick of 
black sealing wax lying 
in the tray. He took 
it and sealed the letter. 

“It is appropriate,” 
he muttered, with a 
grim smile. He rang 
for a servant. 

“Post this at once,” 
he__ directed. “Tell 
them at the office that 
I must not be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

The following day 
at her home in Eng- 


land, Margaret read 
the flaring headlines 
that told of Count 


Gregorini’s suicide in a 
Paris hotel. She read, 
too, of the search that 
was being made for the 
woman who had been 
his companion just be- 
fore his death. And 
as she read,_ terror 
gripped the girl’s soul. 
She saw herself 
dragged into a mal- 
odorous scandal, her 
whole future wrecked. 
She held herself blame- 
less for the man’s 
death. She knew that 
his act had been caused 
not by the loss of her, 
but by the loss of his 
fortune. But she was 
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Margaret wondered at her husband’s new tenderness toward her, but the blind man guarded his secret well. 


filled with horror at thought of being identified with the 
tragedy. She hailed as providential an invitation to visit 
an aunt who lived in seclusion in a villa outside Sorrento. 
She went at once—went heavily veiled, fearful of arrest 
at any moment. But in the quiet life with her aunt her 
alarm gradually subsided. Nevertheless, she was at pains 
to darken her hair for the purpose of disguise, and to wear 
it in a different fashion. Finally, she ventured to believe 
that she might meet Captain Haynes face to face without 
being recognized by him. So, after two years of retire- 
ment, she returned to her father’s house, Shore Abbey. 
: And there she met Walter Maxwell—met him and 
loved him. 

For Fate had brought the clergyman to serve as vicar 
in the girl’s parish, only a few months after her departure 
for Sorrento. The man was almost completely blind now, 
yet, despite his affliction, he was able to perform the 
duties of his office. Perhaps Margaret was drawn to him 
by the contrast he presented in every way to that other 
who had first captured her fancy. Maxwell was handsome 
and strong, but, too, he was gentle and sympathetic, his 
first thought always for others. There was also the charm 
of his eloquence, and this held in private conversation as 
well as in public discourse. And perhaps his affliction 
appealed to the maternal instinct in her. 

As for Maxwell, from the first he was irresistibly drawn 
toward this woman—on whom he had once looked although 


he had no knowledge of the fact. Indeed, he had striven 
to blot out the memory of that lovely face he had seen on 
the baicony of the Paris hotel; for, since he had read of 
Count Gregorini’s suicide, he believed that woman an evil 
creature. He was horrified when he found himself think- 
ing that the beautiful face he had glimpsed there in Paris 
might well be fit for Margaret, whose features he could 
only guess. 

There could be no doubt as to the issue of this love 
affair. The deep feeling of both permitted neither evasion 
nor delay. They speedily became engaged; they were duly 
wed, and lived in happiness well-nigh perfect. 

Margaret’s one concern was lest her husband should 
ever learn of her connection with Count Gregorini, never 
guessing that he had seen her that day in Paris. She knew 
that in such case he must cast her off, that he could not 
believe in her innocence, that she could not even offer 
evidence in her own behalf. Her heart was tortured as 
she saw herself thus degraded in the eyes of the man 
she loved. 

Maxwell’s trouble was less poignant, though trying 
enough. It was a morbid shame over his blindness. He 
was scourged by the thought that his affliction made him 
unworthy of her. Finally, a-year after the marriage, Max- 
well paid a secret visit to an eminent London specialist, 
though he went in despair rather than in hope. To his 
amazement and joy, the great surgeon made a favorable 
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diagnosis. He declared his belief that after a few months 
of treatment, an operation would restore the clergyman’s 
sight. 

Margaret wondered greatly as to why, of-a sudden, 
Walter, her husband, moved so buoyantly, spoke with a 
note of such gladness in his voice, laughed so often, was 
so newly tender toward her. For the blind man guarded 
his secret well. 

Fate shot its bolt at Margaret one pleasant summer 
morning. At breakfast, 
Maxwell was interrupted 
by a telephone call. He 
returned to the room with 
a joyous expression in his 
face. 

“Tt’s Dick—Captain 
Haynes, an old friend. 
He’s detailed for duty 
down here. We must put 
him up.” 

“Ves,” his wife assented. 
Her voice was leaden. But 
the clergyman in his en- 
thusiasm noticed nothing. 
She was stricken by the 
mention of that name—the 
name of the man before 
whom she had passed in 
Paris as the wife of Count 
Gregorini. Hitherto, her 
husband had never spoken 
of his friendship for Cap- 
tain Haynes. His last and, 
because of his blindness, 
his predominant recollec- 
tion of Haynes, was the 
encounter in Paris, and he 
avoided mentioning the in- 
cident to his wife. She 
was too pure for such a 
narrative. 

Margaret recovered her 
self-control. She com- 
forted herself with her 
long-nourished belief that 
the man would fail to rec- 
ognize her, by reason of 
her darkened hair and a 
different mode of wearing 
it. At least she had been 
warned, so that she could 
meet him bravely, could 
defy any accusation he 
might make. She did her 
utmost to hypnotize her- 
self into courage. But al- 
ways, at the back of her 
consciousness, there was 
the dread of disaster. 

Yet, when they met, the 
captain showed no sign of 
recognition, save that he 
looked at her closely and 
intently. It was only when the two were alone together 
that he spoke with a certain insinuation. 

“You remind me so much, Mrs. Maxwell, of a woman 
I once saw in Paris. She was standing on a balcony, 
watching the crowds that celebrated the visit of the Czar.” 

“But I was not in Paris during any visit of the Czar,” 
Margaret lied valiantly. 

“Of course not,” the captain agreed courteously. 
the resemblance is most striking.” 

She shrugged her shoulders carelessly. 
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The wife’s answer was to go into the shelter of his arms. 
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“We all have our doubles, I believe,” she said, with a 
smile. 

For a moment, Captain Haynes hesitated. 
abruptly, he leaned forward. 

“It is not only her face that I remember,” he said very 
deliberately. “I saw, too, the necklace she was wearing— 
a curious old affair done in the signs of the Zodiac.” He 
stepped quickly forward, and, with an audacious gesture. 
lifted from her throat the necklace she was wearing. 
“It was like this,” he 
ended. 

For a moment Margaret 
was numb with horror. As 
she stood silent, the cap- 
tain spoke again. 

“That woman there in 
Paris was with Count 
Gregorini before he killed 
himself—the one for whom 
the police searched in 
vain.” 

Margaret swayed a little 
as if about to fall. Then 
she grew rigid. Her eyes 
blazed as she confronted 
this accuser. Her voice 
was icy as she spoke. 

“Captain Haynes, the 
subject is offensive to me. 
I forbid you ever to speak 
of it to me again.” 

The man _ bowed 
mally. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, 
Mrs. Maxwell,” he said 
simply. 

Maxwell told Haynes of 
the operation on his eyes, 
which was now at hand. 
He asked the captain to 
accompany him to London 
and to be his companion 
during the ordeal, which 
was still to be kept secret 
from Margaret. Haynes 
agreed, and the two trav- 
eled to town. The mes- 
sage explaining the reason 
for the trip came in due 
time to Margaret. It 
amazed her, and filled her 
with a glory of happiness 
beyond anything she had 
ever known. Without any 
warning, she learned that 
a miracle had been worked 
for the man she loved— 
that he was to see again. 

The two men returned 
to the vicarage within a 
few hours after she had 
received the telegram. The 
wife welcomed her hus- 
band in a darkened room, with shades drawn and portieres 
pulled closely together. She still feared that a ray of 
vivid light might prove fatal to this new wonder of sight, 
vouchsafed to him by the great surgeon. Captain Haynes 
stood outside on the terrace. But through the open win- 
dow he could see—and guess; though he could not hear. 
At last he dared to interrupt. 

“Dearest!”’ Maxwell cried, as he swept her into his 
arms. “Why, you’re crying!” 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The adored little sister, singing. Only fifteen! a gifted actress, a poet,— and has prodigal Mother Nature 
endowed Mary Miles Minter with a Voice, as well? Evidently sister Margaret Shelby, at the piano, thinks so. 




































Emerson looks serious, and he is,. but he sees the comedy of modern 
life and what’s more, he can visualize it. 


T is altogether improbable that when Robert Burns 
wrote his wistful couplet, 
O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
Tae see oursel’s as ithers see us! é 
that he had in mind the invention of the motion picture 
camera. Nevertheless his little couplet was a prophecy; and 
when the cinema came into being the mechanical miracle 
was achieved. Yet this was not enough; something still was 
lacking. For years the camera struggled along and busied 
itself with telling, in countless miles of celluloid, that men 
and women are either angelically good or demoniacally bad. 
Occasionally it has hinted that there is a modicum of aber- 
ration in the most virtuous little maiden, but only in com- 
paratively recent productions has it occurred to anyone con- 
nected with the enterprise that people were neither good nor 
bad, but just—people—even as you and I. 
There came to the Fine Arts Studio, Los Angeles, one 
morning, a manuscript, all innocent in its external appear- 
ance. Through'the hands of preliminary readers it passed, 
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John, Anita, and 
the Giftie 


The last named is not the Wolf- 
hound, but refers to Robert Burns’ 
desire for a moving picture camera 


By Paul Grant 


gathering a momentum of enthusiasm. Here was some- 
thing new. Here was something humorous. Finally it 
reached the hands of David W. Griffith himself. The mas- 
ter scoffed at the timorous praise offered by his subordi- 
nates. He said, “Here is«genius.”’ 

It was the first scenario submitted by Miss Anita Loos. 

With much elation and high hope the scenario was turned 
over to a director—name withheld for good reasons. The 
director went into single-handed combat with the Loos 
ideas, and emerged from the conflict with—just another 
movie. Griffith frowned, scolded, fumed. Another sce- 
nario arrived from the same young woman. Result the 
same, with another director. And so on. Griffith kept on 
buying the Loos scenarios, but could obtain no satisfactory 
results in their production. They simply wouldn’t screen, 
and that was all there was to it. 

There came to the Fine Arts Studio, one day, a new di- 
rector—John Emerson. Snooping around among the manu- 
scripts he encountered one of these delectable impossibili- 
ties, and not knowing of the human wrecks that this literary 
vampire had strewn in her wake, demanded the privilege 
of transcribing it for the screen. Griffith replied firmly,— 

“This girl’s stuff doesn’t make pictures. We've tried and 
tried, and it can’t be done,” he said. 

Emerson insisted, Griffith demurred. They argued. 
They looked at the Loos failures in the projection room. 
But Emerson refused to be denied. Douglas Fairbanks 
was waiting for Emerson to direct his next picture. The 
director insisted upon using a Loos ’script entitled, “His 
Picture in the Papers.” At length Griffith consented. 

Result: The series of Emerson-Loos-Fairbanks comedies 
which have been the sensation of picturedom for the last 
two years. 

Does this seem dese majeste? Does this mean that Em- 
erson is a greater director than Griffith? Not exactly, any 
more than James Whitcomb Riley is a greater poet than 
Walt Whitman. Griffith’s greatest admirer would not 
claim for him a sense of comedy. His comedy is of a fero- 
cious, elemental type, typified by the Mountain Girl thrash- 
ing about in the market place of Babylon. Emerson, on 
the other hand, sees the comedy of modern life—vis- 
ualizes in action what Anita Loos conceives in her fer- 
tile brain. 

And Fairbanks! In him appeared the ideal figure about 
which these stories could be constructed. For Doug is 
human too. He can be angry, with a magnificent, berserk 
rage, and his smile would wheedle a flask from a toper. 

Thus the great triple alliance came into being—three 
individuals, each of them already successful, focusing their 
distinct talents upon one task, that of showing the world 
how it looks, and with the kindliest humor, stripping the 
tough hide of convention off the inconsistencies of life. 




















Like O. Henry, Miss Loos 
found the most vital topics 
in the obvious. 


Fairbanks was already popular, though the stage never 
gave him the elbow room he needed. His joyous person- 
ality was “cramped, cabined and confined” in the narrow 


limits of the playhouse. He needed, not knowing it, the 
wide sweep of mountain and plain. 

Emerson was rated among the best of stage directors. 
He had played with Mrs. Fiske in “Becky Sharp,” “Leah 
Kleschna,” and a-series of one-act plays. He had sup- 
ported Nazimova. He had been in partnership with the late 
Clyde Fitch in the productions of ‘““The Truth,” “Girls” and 
“The Blue Mouse.” When Fitch died, leaving his uncom- 
pleted manuscript of “The City,” it was Emerson who com- 
pleted the drama and staged the piece which brought Fitch 
greater fame after his death than he had known in life. 
He turned to the screen, and produced such features as “Old 

leidelberg,” ‘The Flying Torpedo,” “Macbeth,” and other 
successes. 

Miss Loos had long before decided to make a career as a 
writer. Editors had begun to welcome her short stories, 
before she discovered her talent for scenario creation. Like 
O. Henry, she found in the circumstances of existence 
which most people regard as too obvious to be worthy of 
consideration, the most vital topics. 

Thus the triumvirate was established, and the Fairbanks- 


Emerson-Loos pictures launched, forming a comedie hu- 
maine as truly as are those mammoth creations of Balzac, 
and without the sordid elements of the French master- 
pieces, for, while you laugh at “His Picture in the Papers,” 
you laugh also at the American love of publicity; while 
you laugh at “The Social Secretary,” you laugh also at the 
maudlin ideas current concerning the perils of our girl sten- 
ographers; while you are thrilled by “The Americano,” 
you chuckle also at the absurdity of most of our romantic 
fiction; while you laugh at “In Again, Out Again,” you 
laugh also at the Pacifists; while you laugh at ‘Wild 
and Woolly,” you laugh also at the eastern American’s 
idealization of western melodramatic existence; while you 
laugh at “Down to Earth,” you laugh also at all your 
friends who constantly imagine themselves standing with 
one foot in the grave, and when you laugh at ‘“‘Reaching for 
the Moon” (as you soon will), you will laugh also at the 
vagaries of the New Thought faddists who take themselves 
seriously. 

The word “comedy” is one of the most abused of all 
Mr. Webster’s collection. They speak of Keystone Come- 
dies, which are not comedies at all, but farces, burlesques 
or extravaganzas. ‘They speak of Charlie Chaplin as a 
comedian, when as a matter of fact he is a buffoon, though 
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he has his serious moments. Comedy bears the same rela- 
tion to farce, to buffoonery, to slap-stick, that drama does 
te melodrama. Comedy and drama tell the truth about 
human relations; farce and melodrama distort them for 
your amusement. Comedy and drama are fine, clear, 
French plate mirrors, in which you see yourself and your 
life reflected with perfect fidelity; farce and melodrama 
are those curved mirrors that you find in the penny arcades, 
casting back pictures that retain certain human features 
but without semblance of the original. 

I hasten to dispel any suspicion that I regard John 
Emerson and Anita Loos as owning a monopoly on real 
comedy. “Skinner’s Dress Suit” was comedy, and then 
there were,—I started to make a list, but, truth to tell, they 
are indeed scarce. “Skinner’s 
Dress Suit” is a splendid exam- 
ple of how the public reaches 
out for this sort of art, and 
how the producer often 
misconstrues. its popular- 

ity. The leading man 

in this picture, a very 

ordinary player, was 
hailed as a star, over- 
night—by the produc- 
ers. They did not 
seem to know that it 


was the story, not the actor, the public loved. 
But they soon found out, when the quality of 
succeeding Skinner stories fell off. 

Comedy’s the thing. The eyes of literature’s 
favorite children have ever twinkled as they 
wrote. Thackeray, Mo- 
liere, Dickens, Mark ¢,,. 
-Twain, De Maupas- 
sant, O. Henry, Shake- 
speare, George Ade, 
Shaw—high - and - low 
brow alike acknowl- 
edge them. Because 
the picture art is new, 
because it is cluttered 
with so much that is 
unworthy, we hesitate 
to employ classic 
phrases in speaking of 
even its best. Yet 
Griffith was not afraid 
to say that Anita Loos 
was the most brilliant 
young woman in the 
world. So I shall not 
be afraid to add that 
the Fairbanks - Emer- 
son-Loos comedies are 
among the most valu- 
able contributions to 
the art of the world 
that the twentieth 
century has produced. 


attention to detail 
has ever marked their ac- 
complishments. 
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Fairbanks’ partners in art take 
their comedy-making seriously. 








Scenario 
“Department 


cAnnouncement 


HOTOPLCAY 

has arranged for 
a series of articles by 
John Emerson and Anita 
Loos on various subjects 
concerning the writing 
of moving picture sce- 
narios. More about 
this next month. 
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ueen Jerry Abdicates 


Dispatches from Hollywood, Cal., the empire of the screen, tell of 
the abdication of Queen Jerry. She has thrown up her job, 
assembled her household goods and traversed the continent to the 
land of the rising sun. The court photographer was called in and 
took these intimate scenes just prior to the departure from the 
imperial castle, just off Hollywood boulevard, and “easy walking 
distance,” according to the real estate ads, to all studios. The 
gentleman with the wavy hair is the prince consort, M. Lou- 
Tellegen, and the third party in the lower picture, is “Captain” 
Farrar-Tellegen, scion of a noted fidenen family. 





Bobo’s 
Billie 
By Delight Evans 


The editor assigned Miss 

Evans to write a very digni- 

fied article on Miss Mary Mc- 

Alister, but she just couldn’t 

resist that pup, ‘‘Bobo”>— 
could you ? 
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OBO. 
A flash of white and a streak of yellow. 


Bobo. 

Moreover, there’s Billie. Billie is Bobo’s Girl. 

Nobody seems to know just why there is a Bobo. Of 
course, anyone at Essanay will tell you that they needed 
a dog for a Mary McAlister picture, and that Bobo was 
the result. But nobody knows just why he is Bobo. 

Not even Billie, who belongs to him. 

Like Bobo, Billie is a happen. Mercifully, we can 
explain the Billie of it. There was to have been a boy, 
and boys—especially firsts—are mostly named after their 
fathers. But when the baby-ribbon was blue instead of 
pink, it was Billie just the same. 

Billie-and-Bobo. That’s better; they really. go together. 

It’s funny, how things and 
people happen. When you 
go to see a child actress, you 
don’t expect a real child. 
You vision the wistful look, 
the pensive eyes, and the 
plaintive pout of the play 
child. Always they have 
curls and a ready retort. 

This one didn’t. 

She is really Mary McAl- 
ister, Essanay’s star of six 
summers. But when vou 
know her, she’s Billie. 

For one long afternoon I 
watched her as she frisked 
on the busy studio floors, 
playing hide-and-seek among 
the props, or superintending 
Bobo so he wouldn’t spoil a 
scene by interjecting his im- 
pertinent nose therein. And 
she talked to me. 

I like Billie. 

She had only the day be- 
fore finished the last scene 
for her latest picture. 

“Sweetie—Mother and I 
had a vacation,” said Billie; 
“and we were in the country 
for two whole weeks. And 
all the time we were there, I 
never once wore shoes and 
stockings. When we came 
back, we went right to work 
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on a poor-part, so today is the first time I’ve been really 
dressed-up for a month.” 

Her little legs were scratched, and her arms were choco- 
late-colored. In spite of her frilly frock and careful hair, 
she was a happy Billie. 

“Here’s Alice.” She fondled a large doll. “Alice was 
made in Germany. But Mother and I think it would 
be better if that were not generally known.” 

Bobo sulked. He doesn’t like Alice. 

“Oh, Bobo! He’s a nice dog, you know; but it’s hard 
to make him behave sometimes.” She laughed. “Why, 
some people are afraid of him! Once when Dede and I— 
Sweetie was gone, and Dede came over to play with me—- 
once when we were blowing cut-glass ice-palaces in the 
bath-tub, Bobo sneaked in, and balanced himself on the 
rim of the tub, and got dizzy, 
and fell on Dede’s back. It 
scared Dede so, she cried. 
But there’s no reason why 
she should be afraid of 
Bobo;—he’s not much of a 
dog, is he?” 

That same _ afternoon, 
Bobo chewed a pair of Bil- 











lie’s sandals and ate the stopper of the bath-tub. 
Billie kept Bobo under cover when Sweetie 
returned. 

“He chews everything,” sighed Billie; ‘a very 
nice book of Mother’s—and he loves eye-pencils.” 

Bobo barked. 

“Once, Dede saw him swallow a safety-pin—an 
open safety-pin. But it didn’t hurt him, and I 
didn’t see him do it, so I’m not quite sure about 
that.” 

But Bobo can act. The click of the camera 
soothes him; the strident voice of the director 
inspires him. He has a congenial role in “Pants.” 
And he is a very good actor. 

Bobo is important, you see. But there are other 
things in Billie’s life. 

She works from nine in the morning to four 
afternoon. And she loves it. In ail her little 
screen-life of two years, Mary McAlister has 
never kept the floor waiting. Billie, Sweetie, 
and Bobo are proud of that record. 

Billie ranks with the great weepers of the 
screen. Just before a sorrowful scene is to be 
shot, Mrs. McAlister coaxes her into a corner and 
croons a sad, sad story about a poor little girl who 
has no mother, no father, and no dog. Billie’s 
sympathetic heart responds, the camera clicks, 
and the scene is taken. 

But one day the tears wouldn’t come. And the 
floor was waiting. 

“Well, Billie,” said her mother; “you'll have 
to use glycerine tears, I’m afraid.” 

“Fake tears?” stormed the child. “Well, 7 guess 
not!” And Billie cried. 

Whenever she works hard at the studio all day 
on a particularly heavy piece, Billie requires as 
compensation popcorn and apple-taffy. Both, she 
knows, may be consumed with relish and profit; 
but popcorn is really. more fun, because one may 
pop it, you see. 

Somehow or other, ous 
Billie has a way of i el 
drifting back to Bobo. pon 

“We play a great 
many games, Bobo and 
I. Some of them aren’t 
much fun for Bobo. He 
hates most of all to be 
dressed-up, and some- 
times he acts badly 
about it. But when he’s 
very bad, I take a little 
teeny string, and tie 


Whenever Billie and Bobo work 


hard Sweetie brings in ice cream. 





























































Mary McAlister and Bobo inave never kept the 
studio waiting and they’re proud of that record. 


him to a chair. That hurts his feelings, 
and makes him cry. Once,” she giggled, 
‘he broke loose, and didn’t even know it, 
and just sat there and cried. 


Somewhere behind the mischief in her brown eyes there 
lurks a philosophy all her own. She was grieving not so very long ago 
because Sweetie, her Dear One, rebuked her. 

“Please don’t scold,” she pleaded. “Oh, Mother dear, that’s 
behind us!” 

Billie’s greatest ambition is to be a great photoplay actress, “like 
Mary Pickford.” 

Something that Mr. Eubanks, the general manager of Essanay, said 
to me about her, expresses the promise of her ambition’s fulfillment. 

“Tf all our stars, big or little, were like Billie McAlister, picture- 


making would be a pastime.” 
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nine in ten that you are—you know the meaning of 
the expression, “the breaks of the game.”’ Given two 
baseball teams of equal strength, victory will invariably 
perch on the banner of the side which “gets the breaks.” 
It’s much the same on the stage or in business. Many 
a good player has been sedulously avoided by whatever 


1 YOU are familiar with baseball—and the chances are 


DOUGLAS — 
FAIRBANKS’ 





ay 


HERE is one 

rule which every 
athlete must follow 
to be successful: 
Be clean, in mind 
and body. For a 
starter, I know of | 
no better advice. 





ERHAPS the 
greatest foe to 
athletic success, 
among young col- 
|| lege men, is strong 
||| drink. 
| Douglas Fairbanks 


i 


as Australia. By the way, I believe they are more enthusi- 
astic over the screen in the Antipodes than they are in 
this country, proportionately speaking. 

One of the most frequent questions I am asked to an- 
swer is that relating to success in athletics. 

It may sound strange to some of those who have been 
following my work on the screen, but I was a failure as 











fate it is that deals out fame, 
been against him. 
worse— 
he “got the breaks,” as they say on 
the diamond. But don’t think I’m 
going to classify myself, because I’m 
not. Give it any name you like 
even modesty. 

Just where I would have wound up 
had it not been for a strange quirk 
of fate, of course no one can tell, but 
it was the misfortune of a fellow 
player that gave me the big chance I 
was looking for. Perhaps it was an 
indiscretion rather than a misfortune. 
But whatever it was, the victim of the 
circumstance found himself in jail 
on the day we were scheduled to treat 
the natives of Duluth, Minn., to a 
rendition of “Hamlet.” 

Now I’m not going to tell you how 
the star couldn’t show up and I 
stepped into the breach and solilo- 
quoyed all over the stage to the 
thunderous applause of the North- 
men; that would be too conventional. 
Strangely enough I hadn’t set my 
sights that high. But I did want to 
play Laertes and my colleague having 
run afoul of some offense which was 
the subject of a chapter of the Min- 
nesota Penal Code, I played it that 
night. 

Well to make a long story short, I 
played the part so well that it only 
took about ten years more to become 
a star on Broadway, the ultimate goal 
of all who choose the way of the foot- 
lights. Seriously, however, that was 
my chance and I took full advantage 
of it. In succeeding articles I will tell 
more about the climb to the top. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure I get 
out of my work for the screen is con- 
tained in the daily mail bag. And 
from time to time, I intend on this 
page to refer to some of the most in- 
teresting letters that come to me from 
all over the country—not only this 
country, but from such far off places 
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because the 
Conversely, many a mediocre—or even 
player has tasted all the fruits of victory because 


“breaks” have an athlete. 
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“Doug” 


and His Highest Honor 


You’d never know this was a scene from a christen- 
ing, would you? “Doug” has just had a mountain 
named after him and is registering appreciation in 
his characteristic manner. D.G. Desmond was 
the United States Government’s official godfather, 
and the christening took place while the Fairbanks 
Artcraft picture, “Down to Earth” was being filmed. 
Douglas Fairbanks’ Peak is one of the most pic- 
turesque of the steep granite crowns that dot the 
Yosemite Valley. There is a comfortable hotel 
on its summit where visitors take the stage for the 
trip to the Big Trees. 


In college at the Colorado School of Mines I 
did not excel in any particular branch of sports. 
in for nearly everythin 


I went 
g, but the student body never wrote 
or sang any songs about me. I never 
came up in the ninth with the score 
three to nothing against us, with three 
men on base and put the ball over the 
fence. I never even ran the length of 
the whole field with the pigskin and 
scored the winning touchdown with 
only fifteen seconds of play left. 

Then when I went to Harvard later 
I still was active in athletics but while 
just about able to get by in most of 
the games, I never got the spotlight in 
any specific instances. It might have 
been different had I remained, but the 
call of the footlights was too insistent. 

There is one rule which every 
athlete must follow to be successful. 
Be clean in mind and body. For a 
starter, I know of no better advice. 

I am not much given to preaching, 
but if I ever took it up as a vocation, 
I would preach cleanliness first and 
most. 

The boy who wishes to get to the 
front in athletics must adupt a pro- 
gram of mental and bodily cleanliness. 

Perhaps the greatest foe to athletic 
success, among young college men is 
strong drink. Personally I have never 
tasted liquor of any sort. 

It was my mother’s influence that 
was responsible for that as I promised 
her when I was eight years old that I 
would never drink. I might state, 
parenthetically and without violating 
a confidence, that my family tree had 
several decorations consisting of ambi- 
tious men who had sought valiantly, 
if futilely, to decrease the visible 
supply of liquor. I do not wish to 
take a great amount of credit for my 
abstention. Really, more credit is 
due the person who has fallen under 
its influence and fought his way out; 
but I know that the keeping of this 
promise has had a powerful effect on 
my life and my career. 
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All 


Feminine 
Except the 
“Billie” 


The writer started out to 
analyze the charm of Billie 
Burke and found it very elusive 


By 
Harriette Underhill 


os H! Do you know Billie 
e Burke? 


, “And have you really 
talked to her?” 

That is what every woman we 
know asks us just as soon as she 
finds out that we chronicle the 
doings of exponents of the 
drama, silent and noisy. It is 
always Billie Burke. ‘Those of 
the masculine persuasion may 
and do inquire into the person- 
ality and habits of Bill Hart, 
Douglas Fairbanks or Charlie 
Chaplin; but with an unwonted 
unanimity of opinion all of the 
women worship at the shrine of 
the fascinating, beautiful, red- 
haired, blue-eyed, pink and 
white, altogether adorable Billie 
Burke. There, the secret is out. 
We quite agree with them and 
we know whereof we speak. 

Just as soon as we admit that 
we do know Billie Burke, and that 
we have talked to her these two ques- 
tions follow in rapid succession: “Is 
that hair all her own?” and “Was she 
terribly in love with Mr. Ziegfeld?” 
to which we answer truthfully and 
with conviction, “Yes” and “Yes.” 
It is, she was and she is. 

The last time we saw Miss Burke 
the visit took place not in a dressing- 
room nor in a motion-picture studio 





“With an unwonted unanimity 
of opinion, all women worship 


at the shrine of Billie Burke.”’ 


say: “This is a small and perfect 
you.” 

“It is mine,” said Mrs. Ziegfeld 
rapturously. “It is mine; and I can’t 
get used to the idea even now. Billie 
Burke with a baby! I look at her 
and I hold her and I say: ‘She is 
but in her beautiful home up at Has- mine,’ and yet it seems so strange, 
tings-on-Hudson. Miss Burke wanted and I think of all the years I wasted 


us to see the baby and we wanted TO ; doing foolish, unimportant things, 


to see the baby so to Hastings we ee iin when I might have been a wife and 
went. A most delightful place. 


mother, and I might have had half 
It is a strange thing and we won’t attempt to explain it, adozen. Oh! I wish that I had if they would bring me six 
but Billie Burke of the theatre and Billie Burke Ziegfeld times the joy that this wonderful child has brought me.” 
of the home are two entirely different persons. What a pity, we thought that those who worshipped at 
And, Billie Burke’s baby! It is the most adorable infant the shrine of Billie Burke the actress could not see Billie 
in the world. We wanted to quote Laurence Hope and_ Burke, the mother. We could think only of the “Madonna 
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A siesta on her own front 
porch. 


and the child” as she 
might have been painted 
by Titian. 

“T haven’t quite de- 
cided what my baby 
shall be when she grows 
up. No I do not think, 
somehow, that she will 
be an actress, although WN 


my life is a very happy : 


one.” And Miss Burke ‘ é 
smiled that _ ineffably NS 
Bees : ~ Her home 

sweet smile which has ,, Hetings 
endeared her to every on-Hudson. 
one. 

“Nearly everyone believes that I am not 
an American, but a$ a matter of fact I was 
born in our National Capitol. I was very young when I 
went abroad—yes they called me Billie then; it was my 
father’s name you know, and I thought I might as well 
adopt it for good, for I never was called anything else. I’m 
afraid I was a dreadful disappointment to my father. He 
wanted a boy and not only was I not a boy but I had no 
masculine proclivities from the start. 

“T did the best I could to defeat nature, however, by call- 
ing myself Billie. And my little girl is a girl just as I 
always planned. Girls are much more interesting than boys 
—don’t you think? And much more tractable too. I thor- 
oughly agree with whoever it was that said boys should be 
buried between the ages of six and sixteen. 

“Where was I?” said Miss Burke. “I was telling you 
something.” 

“You were in Washington and you were telling me about 
what happened after you left there.” 

“Yes of course. Well, I went abroad to study and they 
did make me study too. Nothing would do but I must 
speak several languages. I thought it all a terrible hard- 
ship at the time but a few years later how grateful I was for 
the knowledge which I possessed. I went on the stage and 


had the wonderful experience of playing in France, Russia Aldo Biaedes’s garden. The music of water falling in a 





All Feminine Except the “Billie” 


“It is mine, it is mine, and I 
can’t get used to the idea. 
Billie Burke with a baby! I 
look at her and hold her and 


I say, ‘she is mine!’ ” 
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A tree-top nook in which to read and dream. 





The whole Burke- 
Ziegfeld family. 


and a number of other Euro- 
pean countries, so it was very 
nice to be able to speak the 

language and entertain. 
“My heart was right in 
the land of my birth, how- 
ever, and I considered all 
this simply gaining experi- 
ence while en route for 
America. My first appear- 
ance in London was in ‘Pa- 
vilion.? Yes, I believe they 
liked me. They seemed to 
and they were very kind. 
Next came ‘Beauty and the 
Beast’ and ‘The School Girl’ 
with Edna May; ‘The Duchess of Dantzic’ and ‘Mr. George’ 
and then hurrah! America! You know one of my plays 
was ‘The Amazons’ but I didn’t sympathize at all with the 
role for there is nothing masculine about me but my name. 
“T must say something about pictures, mustn’t I? Well 
to be perfectly frank with you I thoroughly detested them 
at first. It seemed so foolish, doing a bit here and a bit 
there, no continuity of thought, everybody rushing madly 
hither and thither and nobody accomplishing anything, it 
seemed to me. Men hammering nails into boards, building 
palaces on one hand, phonographs going, to make tearless 
ingenues weep. I believe it is the customary thing to say 
that you love your work and your director but I should not 
say it if I didn’t mean it. Every one at the Paramount has 
been perfectly adorable to me. They have made work seem 
like play, so that I should really love to go to the studio if it 
were not for leaving baby behind me. And the public seem 
to like my pictures too; they have been quite encouraging 

and nearly all of the critics have been very kind.” 

Miss Burke looked at us ingenuously and we tried to 
remember what we wrote about her most recent picture; 
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and then we remembered. It was all right; so we gazed 
back with a clear conscience. It is dreadfully disconcert- 
ing when an interviewee says “Oh what do you think some 
horried person said about me?” and then quotes you. But 
as a matter of fact we think that Billie Burke is almost as 
beautiful on the screen as she is in the flesh and we have 
gone on record as saying so. 

“You asked me how it felt to be a star and how I felt 
when I first realized that I was one. Well I shall tell you. 
It was a distinct shock, for I.never knew that I was a real 
celebrity until I found out that they had coiffures named 
after me. Do you remember the vogue of those bunches of 
curls which everybody used to pin on their heads?” 

We admitted that we did; also that we had owned one 
and was still saving it hoping that some time they would 
be fashionable again. 

“Perhaps when little Billie grows up,” we ventured. 

“Yes perhaps, though I doubt if she will ever be foolish 
enough to wear her hair so. At any rate I did, and I was 
in a hair dresser’s one day when an excited female rushed 
in exclaiming ‘Have you got my Billie Burkes ready?’ And 
they brought out a big bunch of puffs and curls and things 
and pinned it on her head and—lI knew that I was famous.” 

After tea, mother and daughter took us out to see “the 


? 


farm,” as it is called. The farm has beautiful rustic bridges 
and shrubberies and Italian gardens and shaded walks and 
fountains and things which no one expects to find on a farm 
and, best of all, some wonderful dogs. Miss Burke’s taste 
in things canine is catholic, for in her kennels we saw Irish 
terriers, Cocker spaniels, Pomeranians and even one Sealy- 
ham. “I used to be quite mad about them before I had 
young daughter here. Now they are terribly neglected. 

Two things more we must do before we left Miss Burke. 
We must analyze her charm and we must find out how old 
she was, for those are the things every one wants to know 
about and it never would do to go back to town without 
them. The first was easy. Besides being “A thing of 
beauty and a joy forever,” she has a sweet and unspoiled 
disposition. She isn’t thinking of herself at all; she is 
thinking only of you when she is with you; that is why she 
screens so well. 

As for the other—we do not know because we forgot to 
ask. But this we know, Miss Burke is not so young as 
she looks because she looks about sixteen. She hasn’t 
changed a bit since the days when she played “My Wife” 
with John Drew. It is doubtful if she ever will be any 
older for we believe that “age cannot wither her” and we 
know that “custom cannot stale her infinite variety.” 


The Great Liberty Bond Holdup 









































It looks more like the fantastic dream of a movie nut but it’s an actual “still” from a little comedy done at the Lasky studio to help along the Liberty 
Loan subscriptions. Little Mary has just “stuck up” the bank cashier, Theodore Roberts, and then routed the customers. They are: Julian Eltinge with 
wig in hand, Bill Hart with both hands aloft, an unusual pose for Bill, and Douglas Fairbanks in what his press agent would term “a characteristic pose.” 
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Just : 
Five Years | 


Ago— | 


Francis X. Bushman 
was doing character parts 
at Essanay. Horrors! He 
was good, too, although 
he didn’t get many mash 
notes in those days. 





Maurice Costello was one 
of screendom’s greatest 
idols. He was a pioneer 
in the “slow motion” style 
of acting 





Arthur Johnson, who died 
a year ago, and Lottie 
Briscoe, were Lubin’s ee 
greatest attractions. . 
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the name of Florence Lawrence wes 

a talisman; she was the first motion 

picture star to have her name widely 

exploited. In the beginning, she was 

one of the old Biograph family, later with 

Lubin in the Arthur Johnson days, then 
joined the Universal. 


the late John Bunny drew the largest salary then known in 
filmland and was also the undisputed comedy favorite. Flora 
Finch was also popular, and Mary Anderson just beginning. 
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A Broadway Queen Gone West 


And Pittsburg is Prouder than Ever of Her Newest Favorite Daughter, Olive Thomas 


USICAL comedy found and 
M crowned Olive Tho:nas, but 
the films took her as a prin- 
cess of a province and made her one 
of the world’s royal family of Fame. 
To her miracles are as common 
as marbles. She went up to New 
York from Pittsburgh, but to reverse 
the ordinary purpose of Pittsburgh- 
ers who journeyed to Gotham, for 
there was never anything ordinary 
about Olive Thomas. Instead of 
going to spend, she went to earn. 

She knew she was the pet of her 
family, but she didn’t realize she 
was also the pet of Fate. Six 
months, and she was the toast of 
New York, the find of the season, 
the sensation of New York’s smart- 
est “girl show,” Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” 
And for two years she was the idol 
of “the Roof.” 

Harrison Fisher visited the show 
one night. Next day, he asked to 
sketch the beauty of the ballads. 
And then he proclaimed her the 
world’s most beautiful woman. 

Doubly famous already, and still 
in her teens! 

And then some genius of selection 
in the Triangle Film Corporation 
looked upon her and announced the 
world should prepare for another 
film star. Olive Thomas went to 
Culver City in the studios, and the 
fame she had was as nothing to the 
fame she garnered there. And child 
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of fortune that she is, she remains 
as democratic as daylight. 

No one is more popular in the 
big “lot” at Culver City. In tailored 
suit and jaunty cap, she strolls 
about, with a pert offering or a 
ready reply for everyone. 

It is: one of the legends of the 
studios that no one can “get ahead” 
of Olive Thomas in repartee, and no 
situation is too unusual for her to 
puncture it with a pungent com- 
ment. 

Her dressing room is more popu- 
lar than a Town Hall, and when 
Ioha and Zigi are around, it is busier 
than one. They are her dogs, and 
gems of the kennel they are. Ioha 
is a Pekingese, the word being Chi- 
nese for “dear.” Zigi got his name 
because he walked zig-zag. He is a 
Chow with the favorite pastime of 
getting lost, and whenever Olive 
Thomas gets too much ready money 
from her monumental salary, she 
spills it in the way of rewards. Any 
idle man can get a reward nearly 
any day by returning Zigi to his 
owner. 

Miss Thomas has starred in sev- 
eral important Triangle film suc- 
cesses. So well has she done her 
work, and so unusual is her ability 
and versatility that Pittsburgh, un- 
able to give her work as a beginner, 
is now ready to proclaim her its fa- 
vorite daughter. But what is that to 





one to whom miracles are as common as marbles? 
According to Miss Thomas, she does not 
miss the fame and adulation that was hers 
as a member of metropolitan royalty. She 
has received almost a continuous stream of 
appeals to return “home to Broadway” ever 
since she decided to make her future stage 
appearances vicariously, so to say. All sorts 
of arguments have been employed, and 
every conceivable artifice to induce her to 
“hit the gilded trail” but she has shed them 
all. 
“Perhaps it’s the plebeian strain in me,” 
explained the fair Olive, “only it’s more 
than a strain. So far as I have ever been 
able to learn I’m the first on either side of 
the family to delva@into the mysteries of the 
footlights. All my ancestors ~were ac- 
customed to working by sunlight and doing 
their sleeping at night, so perhaps that is 
one reason why this life appeals to me so 
strongly. And now that Mr. and Mrs. 
Childs have extended the scope of their ac- 
tivities to Los Angeles, I’m perfectly satis- 
fied with life.” 
“Vou know,” confided Olive naively, “I’d 
rather eat Boston beans and butter cakes in 
Childs than the most expensive mess the 
French chef can dope out in Broadway’s 
most expensive lobster palace.” Which is 
quite some confession. Also, it is added 
proof of Olive’s entire lack of upstaginess. 
“Life’s too short and fate too funny to get up- 
stage,” philosophized Olive. ‘Today they may be 
showering us with roses on Broadway and tomorrow some Harrison Fisher, and Raphael 
fool director who used to be a waiter may be rejecting us Kirchner, the Parisian artist, 








as atmosphere in a five reel five cent feature. And you declared Olive Thomas to be 


the most beautiful woman in 


might also say that my real baptismal name is Olive Duffy, pte 


than which there is no better Irish name.” 
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AR is a terrible thing—if you 
don’t believe it, ask Edythe 


Chapman, the clever wife 
of the equally clever James Neill, the 
brilliant character actor of the Lasky 
studio. 

When the Lasky Home Guards 
were organized, Mr. Neill passed among the highest in 
the competitive examination for commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers and was appointed 2nd lieutenant 
under command of Cecil B. DeMille. Since that time, 
according to Mrs. Neill, she eats and sleeps according to 
tactics and walks around the house in platoon formation, 
and can execute every command in the “School of Soldier, 
Squad, Company, Regiment and Battalion.” She rises 
with the Plattsburg Manual and retires according to the 
manual of Guard Duty, for her husband is thoroughly in- 
oculated with the military spirit. This is only as it should 
be, for Neill himself comes from Savannah, Georgia, and 
his father was a famous commander during the Civil War. 

There is probably not a better known couple in the 
country than James Neill and Edythe Chapman. Not so 
long ago they starred at the head of their own companies, 
and also played long stock engagements in some of the 
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Neill of 
. the Guards 


A Few Pertinent 
Facts About the 
Reel Papa of 
Mary Pickford, 
Geraldine Farrar 


and Other Stars 


At the left: James Neill as “Lexart,” 
father of “Joan” 
Woman.” 


At the right: Lieut. James Neill of 
the Lasky Home Guards. 
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As “Rebecca’s” father in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” 

















in “Joan the 


principal cities of the United States, 
and always made themselves extreme- 
ly popular. 

They have been with the Lasky 
Company practically ever since there 
has been a Lasky Company, playing every conceivable 
role—and as Mrs. Neill describes it—dying “and “fix-it” 
mothers, while James himself plays everything from kindly 
old grandfathers to dignified senators and politicians— 
specializing in loving parents. 

Mr. Neill was Mary Pickford’s guardian in “A Romance 
of the Redwoods,” her father in “The Little American” 
and Geraldine Farrar’s father in “Joan the Woman’—in 
fact he has been father to nearly every star who has played 
on the Lasky lot. 

The Neills have a charming bungalow in Glendale, which 
is the mecca of all the visiting theatrical personages to 
Los Angeles. 

At present the war cloud hangs over them and it is only 
the fact that younger men are in so great a demand that 
Lieut. Neill of the Lasky Home Guards does not follow in , 
the footsteps of his fathers and enlist to serve his country. 




















the world is the fairy lore. Hans Andersen and the 

Brothers Grimm are unique. The “Arabian Nights 
Entertainments” never have been successfully imitated. 
The publishers of children’s literature complain loudly and 
persistently that the one form of literature which is no 
longer created with anything like satisfactory results, is 
that of the fairy world. 

Yet, while moving picture producers declare that it is 
impossible to get stories for their productions, no serious 
effort has been made to 
place upon the screen these 
most popular of all classics. 
While the producers admit 
that a great proportion of 
their appeal must be to the 
childish mind, they have 
been neglecting these sto- 
ries which are essentially 
as much a part of childhood 
as the manufacture of mud 


N EXT to the Bible, the most widely read literature in 


pies. 
Now the spell of blind- 
ness has_ been broken. 


William Fox has set out to 
record in visual form the 
fables that have, for cen- 
turies, been familiar only 
through the appeal to. ab- 
stract imagination. Hence- 
forth, children will not 
merely be asked to imagine 
a huge bean-stalk growing 
up and up and up for the 
little hero Jack, but they 
will see the  bean-stalk 
grow, and understand as 
they could not possibly 
have understood otherwise 
what it was all about. And 
so when Aladdin rubs his 
lamp they are not merely 





To “The Lifted Veil,” (Metro) starring Ethel Barrymore, we lift our 
editorial hat. 


The Shadow 
Stage 


By Randolph Bartlett 
and 
Kitty Kelly 


A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


Ann Murdock and 

David Powell in “Out- 

cast,” the first Empire 
All-Star picture. 


Bartlett 


asked to imagine what the all powerful slave looked like, 
as he was materialized out of thin air, but they see him take 
shape, vaguely at first, and with increasing definiteness, 
until he stands there, grinning and waiting for Aladdin to 
issue his orders. The mere fact of Aladdin’s slave turning 
the wicked magician into a fish-peddler is fascinating 
enough to read, but how much more fascinating to see his 
splendid robes and turban lose shape, fade, and become 
transformed into the plain cotton of a peasant! 
In fact, cannot it be truly said that the Aladdin’s lamp 
of today is the motion pic- 
ture camera itself? What 
magic greater than this, to 
show us our dreams of yes- 
terday in all their splendid 
trappings? 

Nor is this the limit of 
the magic which Mr. Fox 
has brought into being. 
To have produced these 
tales with grown-up actors 
would have been to lend 
them a sort of solidity 
which would have made 
them heavy, like a short- 
cake without shortening. 
He has found two directors, 
C. M. and A. S. Franklin, 
who have displayed real 
genius in handling children. 

And the children—they 
are magical too. There is 
Francis Carpenter—a vest 
pocket hero with a shock of 

- wonderful hair; and Vir- 
ginia Corbin—a _ dainty 
heroine from the nursery; 
and Violet Radcliffe—a 
regular devil of a fellow 
with a Stuart Holmes 
moustache; and most of 
all, Gertrude Messinger— 
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a mite of a lady in waiting, whose sympa- 
thetic sighs would do credit to the art of 
such a mimic as Elsie Janis. The series 
of spectacles must be rated among the 
important events of the picture year. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS— 


Brenon 


When Mr. Brenon undertook to place 
upon the screen a visual record of the 
backstairs history of Russia leading up 
to the recent Revolution, his problem was 
to incorporate into that history a personal 
story which would give the necessary 
human interest. One figure dominated 
the Russian court—the sinister figure of 
Rasputin. The story must be his story. 
Yet there were many other phases which 
must be incorporated in the recital. To 
this extent, therefore, it was absolutely 
impossible to make “The Fall of the 
Romanoffs” a story, until it reached its 
later phases when the various currents 
met in the maelstrom which submerged a 
dynasty. This is the one, inevitable 
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In “Barbary Sheep” (Artcraft) Elsie Ferguson makes her initial bow to a 
picture audience. One of the best pictures of the year. 





Walt Mason’s first attempt at scenario writing, “I Remember, I Remember,” 
(A-Kay) is whimsical humor. 
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In “North of Fifty-Three,” (Fox) Dustin Farnum’s acting reminds you of 
Brother Bill’s—high praise. 


adverse criticism of the production—inevitable before the 
first turn of the crank of the camera. 

Passing beyond this inherent characteristic of the produc- 
tion, it is a unique achievement. Here, for the first time, 
the public has an opportunity to study history in the 
simplest possible manner. In the life of Rasputin is typified 
all the wrongs of the ruling dynasty, its despotism, the cor- 
ruption of men in high places, the weakness and supersti- 
tion of its Czar, the licentiousness of the court. In the 
fleeting figure of Iliodor is focussed the sleeping spirit of 
Russia, its patriotic faith in its rulers, its restlessness when 
that faith is shaken, its groping for a way out, its childish 
efforts at emancipation. The one movement reaches its 
climax in a succession of orgies and plots, the other in a 
revelation of what the centuries of oppression have really 
meant. The movements clash, and overnight the one goes 
down to ruin and from the heart of the other rises a free 
nation. 

Perhaps he who runs may not read clearly in “The Fall 
of the Romanoffs” this message, yet the message is there. 
And in the telling, Brenon has created, or rather reproduced 
from newspaper reports and magazine files, two scenes as 
thrilling as any the silversheet has ever reflected. The one 
shows a masked Cossack riding full tilt the length of a great 
banquet table, scattering food and dishes in a shower, while 
the feasters fly in terror, as masked men come from hiding 
places to end the life of Rasputin, the scourge of Russia. 
The other.is the moment when the soldiers, ordered to fire 
upon the freedom-thirsty throngs outside the Winter Palace, 
throw down their rifles and mingle with their fellow coun- 
trymen. There is little thriil in the bare recital. It is in 
the actual presentation of such moments that the moving 
picture is supreme. 

Or, if one responds more readfly to more exquisitely 
esthetic moods, there is Iliodor’s vision of the twelve who 
followed Christ, a group of humble men by the side of a 
lake, at whose feet is cast a shadow of a human cross. It 
might have been done by one of the greater painters of the 
reverent French school. 

“The Fall of the Romanoffs” is unquestionably Brenon’s 
greatest work. It lacks the personal intensity of “War 
Brides” and the melodramatic speed of “The Lone Wolf,” 
but in the development of the motion picture into an art of 
the first importance, is vastly more significant than either. 
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In “Double-Crossed,” (Paramount) Pauline Frederick got a good story. 
And you’re kept guessing from beginning to end. 


BARBARY SHEEP—Artcraft 


Few more beautiful pictures have been made since man 
first discovered the art of photographing through a wheel 
with holes in it, than “Barbary Sheep,” in which Miss Elsie 
Ferguson, long time a great favorite in the talkies, casts 
her shadow for the first time upon the perpendicular sheet. 
The star of the picture is the man who devised the scenic 
effects. Never having visited the Sahara, we hesitate to say 
that the scenes are true to geographical fact. They are 
better than that. They transport one to Sahara, whether 
or not he knows the fauna and flora by their front names 
and telephone numbers. Any carpenter can build you a 
rock that looks like any rock in Sahara. It takes an artist 
to build a rock that you feel belongs in Sahara. Pedro de 
Cordoba, swathed in the graceful draperies of a desert 
chieftain, is of the desert too. Here is poetry, here mystery, 
here almost hypnotic handling of light and shade. Miss 
Ferguson is a gloriously beautiful Lady Kathryn, but she 
failed to compel one to tremble for her safety. One rather 
felt that if the hot-blooded Arab did clasp her, he would 
freeze. She may find the power to project thought, in later 
work. Lumsden Hare does a real English sporting aristo- 
crat, one of the few instances where a player knows how to 
make such a character humorous, without robbing it of 
dignity. Maurice Tourneur directed. It is one of his high- 
est achievements, which is enough praise for any picture. 


THE LIFTED VEIL—Metro 


Watch for future pictures from the scenarios of Albert 
Shelby Le Vino, of the Metro staff. Unless “The Lifted 
Veil,” quite incidentally starring Ethel Barrymore, was a 
magnificent accident, we lift our editorial hat and observe, 
in Le Vino veritas. Here is a picture in which no person 
does violence to any other person, no man or woman is 
surprised into misdeeds, no spotless hero or heroine refuses 
to believe ill of the object of a blind devotion, no accident 
turns the plot into a predestined channel. Here are men 
and women in situations which are mental, rather than 
physical or emotional, struggling with their own desires, at 
times mistaking their own desires, after the manner of 
humankind. This is one of the finest preliminary types of 






what the screen will one day offer as a 
greater psychological literature than is to 
be found in the pages of Ibsen or Haupt- 
mann. Neither the director nor the actors 
measure up to the scenario. Miss Barry- 
more is dignified and serious—perhaps too 
much so. Miles in advance of the cur- 
rent screen thought is this picture. Let 
Mr. Le Vino prove he can do it again. 
* He will then do it much better. 


\ OUTCAST—Enmpire All Star 


“Outcast,” the first production from 
the studios of the Empire All Star Cor- 
poration, is a well nigh perfect example 
of how a story should be told on the 
screen. It has been adapted from the 
play in which Elsie Ferguson starred, and 
gained much in the adaptation. A 
* wealthy young man, rejected by the 

woman he loves for a still wealthier man, 
' is in despair. An unfortunate girl from 
the streets renews his interest in life. 
They are happy together until the other 
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In “Stranded in Arcady,” (Pathe) Irene Castle is much more of an actress 
than in “Patria.” It’s a story of the woods. 
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Julian Eltinge’s first picture, “The Countess Charming,” (Paramount) is 
great fun. 
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“Polly Ann” (Triangle) is a piece of popular 
orphan-slavey material, lit up by Bessie Love. 


girl, tiring of her husband, invites a flirtation with the man. 
The outcast meets the challenge, and—the story concludes 
satisfactorily, but without the customary banalities. Ann 
Murdock is starred, but it rested with David Powell, that 
man among leading men, to make or mar the drama. As 
usual, he did the former. 


THE ANGEL FACTORY—Pathe 


Antonio Moreno says his first “Hello” as a Pathe star in 
a story of adventure in the slums, “The Angel Factory.” 
The name is derived from an institution established by a 
young man of wealth, where hopeless girls are taught to 
make homes. To this place comes a pretty girl, whose 
“steady” is a gunman. The killing of the gunman, the 
arrest of the philanthropist, his vindication, and the roman- 
tic denouement are the features of the plot. The story is 
one of action rather than character. 


STRANDED IN ARCADY—Pathe 


The first of the five reel features starring Irene Castle 
is from Frank Lynde’s novel, “Stranded in Arcady.” The 
slim princess, Irene, is much more of an actress than she 
was in the impossible “Patria.” Mrs. Castle is one of the 
few women who are able to do hair-raising things without 
losing their feminine charm. Elliott Dexter plays second 
fiddle, and seems none too happy in the woods.. If the titles 
in this picture had been written by anyone with half a 
sense of humor, it might have been a classic of the “Down 
to Earth” order. 


DOUBLE-CROSSED— Paramount 


Somebody in the scenario department took a holiday, 
and Pauline Frederick slipped into the unguarded office and 
abstracted for herself a good story. This beautiful and 
brilliant woman has been suffering from sick scenarios for a 
long time. “Double-Crossed” is not an ideal, by any 
means, but it is the first story we have met in a long list 
of encounters with screen plots in which four successive 
guesses, in the course of the picture, as to how it was going 
to turn out, were all wrong. Hector Turnbull is the author. 
Director Vignola has done excellent work in the decorative 





scenes. The dramatic genius of Miss 
Frederick is not employed to full capac- 
ity here, but it is so great an improvement 
on most of her pictures that it arouses 
hope that her best will yet be seen. 


THE COUNTESS CHARMING— 


Paramount 


Enter Julian Eltinge, female imper- 
sonator, as they miscall him in vodeveel, 
taking a short cut from the fact—im- 
personator of women. There is nothing 
female about Eltinge, and in these later 
days he is now barely able to appear the 
grand dame, whereas not many years 
ago he could do you an ingenue that you 
would find yourself making eyes at. But 
his picture, “The Countess Charming,” is 
great fun. The story is not especially im- 
portant, the entertainment consisting in 
the swift transitions from masculine to 
feminine and back again. Here Eltinge 
has an opportunity that the stage denied 
him, and it is too bad that he failed to 
realize it until he had lost his girlish 
beauty. The film gives an instantaneous 
change of costume in a flash-back; a simi- 
lar change in a stage performance would occupy so much 
time that the value of the juxtaposition would be lost. 
Florence Vidor, Edythe Chapman, Tully Marshall and Mr. 
and Mrs. George Kuwa provide more than common support. 


ON THE LEVEL—Paramourt 


Again the story of the little western girl who befriends 
the straying tenderfoot; again the love episode between 
inhabitants of contrasted social planes; again the schem- 
ing mother trying to win her son back to his first love; 
again the western girl giving up the man she loves for his 
own good; again the happy ending through the lover over- 
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“Triumph” (Bluebird) is a dramatic, hu- 
man little tale with the vividness of life, 
and Dorothy Phillips radiates in the play- 


ing of it. 


hearing a conversation that reveals the plot. Such is Fanny 

Ward’s latest silhouette, “On the Level.” A good western 

picture for those who like them, and do not notice such 

inconsistencies as costumes of a day long past in juxtaposi- 
(Continued on page 116) 
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By Kitty Kelly 


VERY so often, in the trip onward, it 

is good to stop a bit and-look about, 

to see if we really are rising toward our 

goal of improvement, or are insensibly 

slipping off on a by-trail. It’s so easy to 

go along on a dead level, and illuminated 

by brighter colors of advertising inks, to 
feel one is going up. 

Are pictures getting better, or are they 
jogging along with the same jogs? The 
answer may depend a deal on what the 
observer happened to see the night before, 
but if he takes a half dozen, just any half 
dozen, recent picture memories out of 
his mental card file system, there’s a basis 
for estimaticn. 

Pictures are much better than they 
were two years ago, they are getting bet- 
ter all the time, not every picture but the f 
trend of the picture production. 

This is most noticeable in their environ-  & 
ings. Beauty has come into the consid- (“iil 
eration not only of the property man but “= 
of the whole production plant. Simplic- 
ity, dignity, richness are coming to rule. The lamp has 
gone out pretty generally, the ornate one, and with it the 
regiment of statues and busts that used to adorn all the 
loose tables and mantels in a room. Pictures are picking 
up in quality, walls are swerving toward the plain, and 
much less often does the hero have to sit down in the 
heavily carved chair. We have these things, of course, but 
in diminishing measure. 

And as the outward is the sign of the inward man, so 
our better environed pictures clothe better mannered and 
moraled stories. With an effort to present the kinds of 
rooms people live in, comes irresistibly an effort to put liv- 
ing people in these rooms, so all the picture force of writers, 
directors, players, atmosphere creators, are leagueing to- 
gether to breathe the life of the world into the celluloid. 

For instance, this is the day of the passing of the vam- 
pire. We have her, but less dominatingly, less profitably. 
One vampire has been drafted into the playing of big roles, 
of the kind of course, but chaperoned by classicism instead 
of the common little day by day vampings; another has 





In “Fools for Luck,” (Essanay) Taylor Holmes strikes a common chord of 
humanity. 
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“The Corner Grocery,” (World) is fraught with opportunities for fun and 
pathos. 


set her desires into legitimate dramatic work. The plain 
secret, as they tell it in centers where box office returns 
come in,—the ladies don’t draw. 

The handsome hero is slowly disappearing in favor of real 
manliness; little ingenues occasionally tie back their curls, 
though this is admittedly a slow bit of progress, and splen- 
did character people, the George Fawcetts, Theodore Rob- 
erts, and such sort are being appreciated more and more. 

Too, the cozy home story is coming into its own. Tri- 
angles and cabaretings and murders still flourish, but every 
week there is a chance to see one picture at least that has 
no so-called punch, that pleases and appeals just because 
it is so human. 

Taking a hasty stock thus, it’s easy to see that photo- 
plays are growing better. There are many more points 
besides those to be observed, little camera touches, bits of 
suggestion that tell the tale—how much easier folk die now, 
and how much more seldom they do it! Even the finale 
clutch is weakening. There are many things to be thankful 
for, many to give praise to, more than enough to grant a 
feeling of assurance that the picture way is really on the 
upward incline. 


THE ALABASTER BOX—Vitagraph 


This picture, with Alice Joyce, is illustrative of improve- 
ment. Those sterling ladies, Mary Wilkins Freeman and 
Florence Morse Kingsley concocted the story which Chés- 
ter Withey celluloided, aiming to instill the idea that not a 
wrong done but a harbored hate for the wrong is the evil 
of the situation. So they have a banker lose the villagers’ 
money, and the villagers suffer the canker of their hate to ° 
turn them into a very catty, hammer-throwing lot, with 
now and then a true spirit shining out from their midst. 

Alice Joyce, very beautiful, very animated, comes into 
the narrow world and seeks to anoint it with her sweet 
freshness. She plays with much charm, and is well assisted 
by her associates. It is a simple kind of story, but there is 
heart in it, and real folks. 


MARY JANE’S PA—Vitagraph 
This is another Vitagraphian ringer, derived from the 
play by Edith Ellis and translated into the celluloid by 
Eulalie Jensen, Mildred Manning, Marc MacDermott 
(Continued cn page 120) 








































































The collection of precious stones owned by Miss 
Goodrich might well be envied by an-honest-to- 
goodness princess. 


Shades of Captain Kidd! 


F/DNA must have found the chart — she’s 

been gone from the screen for two years. 
Now she’s back, and see what’s she’s got! 
Diamonds and pearls and sapphires, crowns 
and necklaces and bracelets and rings, the 
treasures of kings, imprisoned light and fire 
to make whiter her white te and more 
gleaming the satin of her hair. 

The band of the crown shown in the up- 

per picture is made of two hundred and fifty 
diamonds, ranging in size from one to two 
and a quarter carats. Across its front are 
fifty oval sapphires of a peculiar, deep blue, 
and almost priceless. The dog collar is of 
diamonds, platinum set, the breast-plate of 
diamonds and sapphires, and the pearl neck- 
lace is one of the most valuable in the world 
and boasts a famous pedigree. 
_ The head-dress in the lower picture is a 
band of large diamonds, with a fan-shaped 
arrangement of osprey which show just back 
of her head. These feathers are worth a. 
fortune in themselves. 

She wears them all in her first Mutual 
picture, “Reputation,” in which she came 
back to the screen. 




















Why-Do-They- 
Do-It 











Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 
remarks to specific instances of impossibility in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 








They Can’t Fool You, Eh Charles? 


HEN Helene Chadwick explains to Mollie King, in 

“Blind Man’s Luck” that “we drank champagne 
together,” and the flashback shows the young lady gra- 
ciously lifting dark liquor to her lips, my first thoughts 
were that the property man must have been color blind or 
that Director Fitzmaurice never indulges. One might fool 
a camera with a yellow dress for a white one, but sarsa- 
parilla will never register as champagne. 

CHARLES K. Furr, Hollywood. 


Same Old Story 


PEAKING of anachronisms, how about the Governor 
of Arizona, and his Packard, in ““The Honor System.” 
The picture was supposed to be about conditions in prisons 
in the South many years ago. Yet our dear fat Governor 
wore a 1917 Palm Beach suit and rode in a 1915 Packard 
and some directors seem to think that you can disguise a 

Ford by reversing the stearing wheel. 

G. M., Chicago, Il. 


“Wife Number Two” Makes a Hit 


Felden sitting through four reels (I didn’t have courage 
to see the finish) of “Wife Number Two” with 
Valeska Suratt, I believe I actually have a right to com- 
plain. How can a director with ordinary brains stand 
patiently by and see a leading woman whose forte is vam- 
pire roles prance around and act like a girl of sixteen, with 
a mop of hair on her head that would do credit to a Fiji 
Islander, and lips so black that I think she must have 
gotten her lip stick confused with a cake of Rising Sun 
Stove Polish. The story itself had a fair plot but some 
scenes were sadly overdrawn, for instance the one in which 
the heroine dons the evening gown and wears it like a 
duchess after having spent her life on a farm with nothing 
but a calico dress to serve all purposes. 
GRACE WoopwortTH, Seattle, Wash. 




















Perhaps You Have One to Spare 


I AM a tennis devotee and hate to see my pet game 
slaughtered. In “The Kiss” a recent Paramount picture, 
a girl is shown playing tennis and she is not even standing 
on the court. She is supposed to be serving and is standing 


up against the net. 


Somebody please mail that director a 
rule book. 


C. M. J., San Antonio, Texas. 








A Comedy of Errors 


N a recent Keystone comedy “The Toy of Fate” the 

chief comedian lightly taps a man on his bandaged right 
foot. The man reports the officer to headquarters but— 
when he appears there, it is the left not the right foot that 
is bandaged. Then when the officer appears the right is 
again the ailing foot. Even in a comedy this is going a 
bit too far. 


Doris SEAMAN, Tulsa, Okla. 


























A Bull-Fighter Makes a “Bull” 


| Marguerite Clark’s play “Pretty Sister of Jose,” 
her lover, Sebastiano, the great bull fighter (who I 
know never fought a bull in his life) is so surprised at see- 
ing her in his last fight that he stands and stares at her 
while the bull calmly runs up and punctures him in the 
back. What great bull fighter would ever lose his head as 
much as that? 
KATHERINE ROHAN, Racine, Wis. 


They Must Have Believed in Preparedness 


| ig? “The Slacker” Marguerite Christy (Emily Stevens) in 
trying to aid the recruiting was telling of Paul Revere’s 
ride. In the scene showing his ride he was galloping down 
a small village street and calling at every door. The people 
immediately began rushing out and in every case they were 
completely dressed. Paul Revere’s ride was at midnight. 
How does it happen that the people were completely 
dressed at this time of the night? 
Justin Foster, El Paso, Texas. 


Edison Makes a Break 


HE other day I witnessed an Edison picture in which 
Billie, the hero, converses with a negro over the tele- 
phone. The mouthpiece had apparently been damaged 
in some way for a large piece was missing, and the results 
showed plainly in the picture. In the first scene we saw a 
closeup of the hero talking through the broken mouthpiece 
end the next scene showed the negro using the same 
telephone. 

Since your new department has been organized I believe 
everyone has been deliberately hunting for faults in the 
movies, so directors should be a little more particular with 
the minor details of their pictures. 

LLEWLLYN ToTMAN, Duluth, Minn. 
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Photoplay Magazine 


It Must Be the Prohibitive 
Price of Shoe Leather 


HAT on earth makes so 
many heroines go bare- 
foot? The dear creatures just 
run around over stones and 
things as if they were oriental 
rugs. Pauline Frederick in 


“Audrey,” Ella Hall in “Her 
Soul’s Inspiration” and Hazel 
Dawn in 
did 
thing. 
E. P. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The Feud Girl” all 


this rather ridiculous 


That for You, Helen 


N “The Railroad Raiders,’ Helen Holmes is locked in a 

room wearing a light silk suit trimmed with a wide band 
of fur. She burns the door down to make her escape, and 
dashes through fire and smoke, has a rough and tumble 
fight with a dirty fireman, jumps on a fast moving freight 
car and then plunges into a lake, bringing the drowning 
hero safely to shore. But Helen’s suit is perfectly dry and 
spotless, not a hair on her head is wet. 

I pay my money to see the Star and not their double, 
and when a trick like that is handed out to me I put both 
the Star and Director on my blacklist. 

James Coners, Colton, Calif. 


Sweet Stuff 


N “The Tides of Barnegat,” after five years have elapsed, 

Norma Nichols appears in the same suit, hat, and veil, 

in which we saw her five years previously. No doubt 
during the lapse of time she forgot to change her apparel! 

Also, in my opinion Blanche Sweet has not had a picture 

to show her real acting ability since “Judith of Bethulia,”’ 

and that is now very old. She is a fine actress wasting her 

“sweetness on the desert air.” 

Marie E. Jorpan, Camden, N. J. 


And Neither Are We 


N the photoplay called, 

“The Stolen Paradise,” 
featuring Ethel Clayton, we 
have the leading character in 
love with a young author who 
lives in a rooming house over 
her father’s store. During the 
course of the story, the girl 
makes several trips up a flight 
of stairs to leave gifts at the 
author’s door, clearly estab- 
lishing the impression that the 
girl lives on the lower floor 
and her lover in one of the 
upper stories. Later on the 
girl finds a new way of leaving 
her mysterious presents—this 
time by attaching them to a 
cord and lowering them to his 
window from above. As 
“Arizona Joe” once replied to “Draw Egan,” “I am not 


>»? 


understandin’. 














D. C. E., San Francisco, Cal. 


Laugh? Not in Baltimore 


ERE the shiny patent leather boots the only dis- 
crepancies ‘“‘Walter E. Esser” observed in ‘The 
Silent Master?” O ye gods!—there wasn’t much else! 
The audience had to submit to one shock after another 
until it came to a scene where it almost gasped—that most 
awful bathroom scene. The incorporation of Keystone 
Comedy into a story which however impossible, was at 
least, intended to be legitimate drama. Did you notice 
how this erstwhile dignified ‘Silent Master” was handed 
his phone while taking a shower bath? Did you see him 
squirm, and giggle, and double himself with unseemly mirth 
while talking to a woman he had rescued—an unknown per- 
son, and one who had never seen him at all, because she 
was unconscious? And—did you read that subtitle? 
This from the perfectly unknown woman—‘Come just as 
you are! ! ! In the name of art and in the name of every- 
thing sensible, who was responsible for the awfulness of 
that. 
I will say for our Baltimore audience—not one person 
laughed. They stood a lot, but that was the limit. 
Mary CroMWELL Drxon, Baltimore, Md. 


Wielding the Hammer in a Good Cause 


S a rule I am a pretty good na- 

tured soul. I can stand for most 
anything. My instincts are so gentle, 
so retiring that once I thanked a fat 
man for stepping on my corn. I love 
dumb animals. I would not hurt a fly, 
but here I am with a hammer. I 
have reached my limit. I want to 
fight. Not being a man, I cannot go 
to war. 

How can anyone stand Billy 
West’s imitations of Charlie Chaplin? 
There have been some terrible imita- 
tions but when it is so bad that the 
mother of three living children pines 
for a meat axe—I wonder what Gen- 
eral Sherman would have said about 
him. 

It is bad enough for him to copy 
as closely as possible the characters 
‘in Chaplin’s company but he should 
not try to originate risque situations. 
The result is like the daub of an-ama- 
teur artist—just smut. 

Ipa Bratr, Chicago, Ill. 


Some Kiddo 


| was during the showing of “Captain Kiddo” with little 
Baby Marie Osborne in the title role. She receives a 
letter which, being unable to read, she has another read it 
to her. Then she immediately sits down and writes a reply 
thereto. I think this ought to take the prize if you are 
giving any for foolish film flaws. 


HELEN J. Enricurt, Portland, Ore. 
Ancient Egypt in Modern Gar! 


SAW: in “The Undying Flame,” during one of the 

Egyptian scenes, a man in modern trousers and sus- 
penders just manage to escape from the corner of the 
palace. Also why must an Egyptian princess wear modern 
corsets? M. K., Jersey City. 


Fannie’s Fire-proof Tresses 


N the “Crystal Gazer” Fannie Ward is supposed to die 
from burns received about the face and arms when she 
saves her sister from the flames, but through some miracle 
her curls aren’t even singed, and we see them as long and 
fluffy as before the fire. 


Marion E. Gamste, San Jose, Calif. 
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' Y OU asked for really beautiful pictures—what do you think of this?” wrote 
the photographer when he sent this one of Rhea Mitchell, now of 
Paralta. It makes a hit with us; and we have a hunch that yow'll like it too. 











Let’s Go Back 
To Babyland 


By the old’ home-town photographer, as- 
sisted by a few up-to-date camera chaps 


The fair colleen at the right is Eileen 
Percy, Douglas Fairbanks’ leading 
lady. Scene: Dublin, 18 years ago. 
Here is absolute proof that Ireland 
is a wonderful country. 
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Photo copyright by Hartsook 


Yes, even Louise Glaum 
was a baby once, a sweet 
cherubic little mite of in- 
nocence. And to think 
of all those horrid vam- 
pire roles and gun-wom- 
an parts she plays. 
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Witzel Photo 


Hazel Daly, the 
**Honey” of “ Skin- 
ners Dress Suit,” 
seventeen years ago 
in Chicago, and still 
there, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Selig’s organiza- 
tion. But my, how 
Hazel’s changed. 


Lewis-Smith Photo 
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Witzel Photo 


The doting father of the hero of this single reeler, 
. William Wallace Reid, Jr., and the fond mother, who 
is known in movieland as Dorothy Davenport, declare 
that Wallie, {; is a natural actor. When these pictures 
were taken, Wallie, Jr., was just a month old. To show 
that he is a chip off the old block there is an accom- 
panying photograph of Wallie, Sr., taken at the ebul- 
Tient age of five months. 
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F looks as though Mary is up a tree. Is she wondering whether she ought 
to accept that $20,000 a week recently offered her, or is she merely figuring 
out how to get down gracefully? We wish we had problems lke $20,000 a week. 
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EDITORIAL EXPRESSION AND TIMELY COMMENT 
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In Time of War While the service of the 
Prepare for Peace. motion picture in war is 

manifold — as a distribu- 
tor of news, as an inciter of patriotism, as a 
shamer of slackers, as a salesman of war issues, 
as a medium for any sort of quick and ardent 
communication between government and gov- 
erned — we have overlooked its equally great 
value as a trade evangel in the peace which 
must follow. 

Trade is the only salve for battle hurts. 
Conquest no longer rewards the victor nor 
enanguishes the vanquished. Trade pays in- 
demnities, restores business stability, repairs 
private fortunes, brings happiness and comfort 
to homes. 

It behooves the American to ensnare a little 
of that diabolic commercial foresight which has 
been the German’s best asset heretofore, and 
prepare a photoplay selling campaign which 
will be at once of profit, of mutual service, and 
of a nature to restore good feeling and make 
animosities forgotten. 

Because it tells a complete story, presents 
uncontrovertible facts and speaks a universal 
language, the motion picture is potentially the 
greatest salesman in the world. 

In time of war prepare for peace. 
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Tip For Let those who engage in the task of 
Tien writing titles for screen dramas con- 

, sider the ingenuity of a word-eco- 
nomical child, in writing an essay on a certain 
Biblical incident. “The boys called Elisha bald- 
head, and he said if they did it again he would 
call a bear out of the wood, and it would eat 


them up. They did; he did; it did.” 
2 
W anted— There is a higher percentage of illit- 


More eracy in New York than anywhere 
Faith in else in the United States. Most of 
the Public the big film concerns have their 


headquarters in New York. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Czars of Cel- 
luloid have little faith in the intelligence of the 
public. It is time for them to become more 
familiar with social conditions in the vast coun- 
try which provides New York with its excuse 
for and means of existence. Recently a big dis- 
tributing company wanted a general name for 
its output, “ Vanguard Pictures” was suggested, 
and the president promptly vetoed the proposal. 
“The public wouldn’t know what ‘vanguard’ 
meant,” he declared. It is against such failure 
to appreciate the fact that the American people, 
by a vast majority, can readily assimilate two- 
syllable words, that the genius of the youngest 
of the arts is constantly striving. 


“T am literally going 


Would You Starve 
Your Youngest Child? blind, reading, and 
reading, and reading, 


trying to find stories for scenarios,” said a star 
who heads her own company. “I am having 
a vacation because our scenario department 
cannot find a story for me,” said a young wom- 
an from the west, visiting New York. 

And on the other hand— 

“I have stopped trying to write scenario 
stories, because I never have sold one, and | 
believe the companies simply steal the ideas,” 
said a young woman who has the writing gift, 
and who has turned back to magazine work. 

And back to the first hand— 

“The trouble with many writers is that they 
do not understand how closely their plots 


_resemble things that have been done over and 


over again. They recognize their fundamental 
idea in some film, made by a company to which 
they have submitted their scenarios, and decide 
that the idea was stolen from them,” says a 
producer. 

In the early, ruthless days of film produc- 
tion, doubtless many stories were stolen. To- 
day there is no important company which does 
not consider carefully and honestly, everything 
submitted. Producers are shrieking for help, 
and are ready to pay big prices for original 
ideas, or old ideas with an original twist. 

The moving picture is the youngest child of 
literature. It is simply another way of telling a 
story. The story-tellers of the world have 
made the pictures possible; now they are starv- 
ing them. The reason for this is that they 
have not yet realized fully — in the mass — that 
the new mode of telling stories demands new 
kinds of stories to tell. The authors have not 
yet evolved the new technique. Nor, in the 
main, do they understand that there must be a 
newtechnique. They are merely writing stories 
as they have been written “since Homer smote 
’is bloomin’ lyre.” 

The situation is really grave. Never has 
there been such an opportunity for men and 
women with the capacity for plot construction. 
But they must study the needs of the camera, 
not try to force the camera to adapt itself to 
their ideas. 


e 
In All A great deal of nonsense, which in 
Fairness. itself would not merit comment if 
it did not involve grave injustice, 
has been going the rounds concerning film 


players and enlistment. If you don’t like a man 
or his acting these days, you have a coward’s 
opportunity to strike at him by asking why he 
has not joined the army. You don’t talk that 
way about the young man who sells you a pair 
of shoes, or who drives your automobile. 
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Nor have the players themselves been en- 
tirely judicious in their replies. More than one 
has been quoted to the effect that he believed 
the public weal was best served by the artist 
who remained at home to entertain a sorry 
world, and now, more than ever, needed his 
art. Mr. Warren Kerrigan was recently quoted 
to this effect. He denies that he said it; 
Photoplay at the time expressed the hope that 
he had not said it. But after all, if a man is 
badgered he is apt to say things that his calm 
judgment would disown. 

Discarding emotion, the situation stands 
thus. The United States government has 
evolved a plan for raising an army to fight 
Germany. It has said, in effect, “We will call 
you when we want you.” If, in spite of this, 
you have a taste for fighting, you may volunteer. 
If you have not that inclination, the public has 
no more right to criticize you for not volunteer- 
ing than it has to criticize you because you do 
not invent a device to destroy submarines. 

We do not believe that the patriotism of 
the men who are engaged in making moving 
pictures is, in any s2nse, generally questioned. 
Many have been called, and have gone — will- 
ingly, we believe. Moreover, many a leading 
man who appears twenty-five on the screen, is 
nearer thirty-five. Most of the stars are well 
beyond thirty. The government has said that, 
for the present at least, it does not need these 
men. Then who are you sneerers to arrange a 
little selective draft of your own? 

One of the rewards of entertaining the pub- 
lic is the acquisition of a host of friends. One 
of the penalties is the acquisition of a few petty 
enemies. One of the duties is the maintain- 
ence of a serene outlook upon life, neither 
puffed up by the one nor perturbed by the 
other. The player’s conscience is his own. 
Let this nonsense end. 
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There is No Law One trouble with motion 
of Compensation. Picture drama today is the 

inevitable feeling for the 
imaginary law of compensation in every photo- 
play produced. One of the oldest and wicked- 
est beliefs humanity possesses is that life event- 
ually rewards virtue and punishes wickedness. 
Somehow the persecuted young woman of the 
first two reels must be annointed with blessings 
at the fadeout, and the iniquitous gentleman 
will show plentiful evidence of defeat and 
decay. 

If this were true, life would be reduced to a 
puppet show in which the figurantes dangled 
to a definite destiny as unerring as planetary 
motion. 

Really great art ignores this false premise, 
for material punishment is a matter of accident 
or the pursuit of that lame horse, the law; and 
virtue rejoices in a permanent income — if it’s 
wise or lucky. 

Did we say there is no law of compensation? 
Let us change that to read: the only law of 


compensation is the spiritual law. A man’s 
actions have their only real effect on his own 
soul, enlarging it till it may encompass the uni- 
verse, or shriveling it to a peanut. The black 
heart may or may not wither in a jail; the 
saintly woman may or may not be glorified. 
The art of Shakespeare and Balzac and Moliere 
recognizes this, and concerns itself with what 
men think and do, and — inevitably — become; 
not with the palm or the chain that wry fate 
may thrust upon them. 


e 
Even Genius 
Must Study 


Margaret Mayo is one of the 
most successful of American 
Conditions. writers for the stage. We do 
not recall a single failure from 
her typewriter. “Polly of the Circus” was one 
of her most successful plays—one of the most 
popular plays, in fact, that the American stage 
has ever seen. Mae Marsh is a screen star of 
truly great talent, schooled under the mas- 
ter, Griffith, an exquisite mirror of emotion. 
Yet Margaret Mayo’s “Polly ofthe Circus,” as 
a film production, starring Mae Marsh, is “just 
another movie.” The Goldwyn company claims 
in its advertisements that the production cost 
$250,000. It may have cost actually one-fourth 
that amount. Certainly there was no skimping 
of money. The obvious fact about the finished 
product is that genius came to the screen as a 
kaiser to a humble peasant, to dominate, not to 
love. Genius said, “Here isa great play and a 
great actress. DoasI command you with them.” 
And the resources of the celluloid world me- 
chanically obeyed. Yet if Miss Mayo had passed 
her life riding behind horses, would she attempt 
to drive a racing automobile without appren- 
ticeship? Wewonder. The cinema is crying 
aloud in a wilderness of bad scenarios, for the 
great writers to bring their wares to its generous 
purchase counter. But if the author insist upon 
forcing the acceptance, with his wares, of his 
preconceived idea of what should be done with 
them, he had better not come to market. 


e 
More Shaking The Shadow Stage is still just 
Down—or Up. @ bit more permanent and 
stable than its own shadowy 
product. Less than two years ago three of the 
greatest producers developed by this new and 
golden industry got together in a big producing 
corporation. During the last few months all 
three withdrew and became affiliated with what 
was their most powerful rival. Simultaneously, 
the world’s greatest screen comedian allied him- 
self with a co-operative organization of exhibit- 
ors which sprang into existence over night. The 
motion picture map is comprised chiefly of con- 
tinually changing boundry lines and for stability 
can be likened to a revolving kaleidoscope. Of 
course it is inevitable that the business will 
finally adjust itself just as did the steel and 
automobile industries after their mushroom 
periods of existence. 
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ASPUTIN, an illiterate drunk- * 

ard, shrewdly imposes upon a 
priest in a small Russian village, and 
the priest believes him gifted with 
divine prophecy. The priest becomes 
a bishop, and tells the Czar of Ras- 
putin’s gift. The Czar, extremely 
superstitious, sends for the rascal, 
and Rasputin, first by flattery, then 
by successfully predicting that the 
Czar will have a son, gains the absolute con- 
fidence of the despot, and becomes the real 
ruler of Russia. In putting down the attempted 
revolution of 1905, Rasputin enlists the aid of 
Iliodor, a young monk, who believes in the 
integrity of the Czar. Rasputin desiring to 
employ Iliodor’s talents permanently for his 
selfish ends, betrays to the monk how he rules 
Russia by his charlatanism, and Iliodor is 
shocked by the revelation. He denounces Ras- 
putin, but the latter still believes he can win 
over the monk by introducing him to the 
voluptuous life of the court. He gains Iliodor’s 
consent to attend a great banquet, at which he 


proposes to win the man where he had failed with the church- 
man. 


HILE Rasputin was not a priest, in any official 
sense—had never taken vows nor been recog- 
nized by the Holy Synod—it was necessary in 
maintaining his indefinable position of “holy 

man,” that he should be known as some sort of spiritual 
philosopher. Having no political or ecclesiastical authority 
at his back, it was imperative that he should make a pre- 
tense of enjoying a still higher sanction. So he cunningly 
evolved a certain very fleshly theory that was entirely to 
the liking of the dissolute court. He preached obedience 
to all nature’s mandates. He argued 
that man must be forgiven to be 
saved, and he could not be forgiven 
unless he had sinned. Therefore, he 
urged, man should follow the dictates 
of his appetites and passions, some 
of which undoubtedly would be dis- 
pleasing to God, and thus God would 
have something to forgive. With all 
the naivete of children, the court cir- 
cles, for the most part, avidly ac- 
cepted the idea as inspired, especially Iliodor 
as it suited their inclinations per- 
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So it transpired that orgies which 
previously had been conducted with 
some degree of secrecy, now became 
almost religious rites. It was to such Anna 
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an unbridled revel that Rasputin introduced the young 
monk Iliodor, in the hope of thus winning to his cause, 
the man, where he had failed with the priest. Nothing is 
to be gained by revealing the bestiality of such bacchanals. 
Suffice it that when, throughout history, such practices have 
become part of the life of the ruling classes, kingdoms and 
empires have decayed. Nineveh, Babylon, Greece, Rome, 
France—each became engulfed in sensuality, and each de- 
stroyed itself. It takes a strong man to be a successful 
tyrant. Let degeneracy sap the vitality of a dynasty and 
it is doomed. 

At last Iliodor realized that not 
merely was his haloed Czar a 
puppet, not merely was Rasputin 
an unscrupulous charlatan, but that 
Russia—his beloved Russia—was 
at the mercy of harlots and demons. - 
He rushed from the palace, fran- 
tic with shame and anger, to pour 
his tale into the ears of the rulers 
of the church. Not that this was 
In a general way 
the condition had been known, and 
ignored. But with a specific com- 
plaint to consider, it was decided that 
the time had come for action. Ras- 
putin was summoned before the con- 
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He could have 
Rasputin was no coward. 


refused to come, but at least 
And he had a trick of 


turning attacks into victories, that emboldened him 
into accepting all challenges. But with all his 


boldness, deep in his heart there was the germ of the 
same superstition which is found in all imperfectly edu- 
cated peoples, an invariable trait of the Russian peas- 
ant. 

So when, with all the mystery and dignity possible, the 
conclave of bishops denounced him, and placed him under 
the most terrible ban conceivable to the priestly mind, 
Rasputin’s effrontery was shattered, and he became a 
cowering wretch. He pleaded for their 
absolution, and swore solemnly to mend 
his ways. The simple bishops believed 
they had succeeded in implanting the 
fear of God’s wrath in the black heart of 
Rasputin. 

But no sooner did he escape the pres- 
ence of the bishops, than his oaths were 
forgotten. He went direct to the Czar 
and, with accusations manufactured on 
the spur of the moment, without a 
vestige of proof, obtained an order that 
Iliodor should be unfrocked, and several 
other of the churchmen punished. There 
was no trial, no inquiry. The Czar was 
head of the church, and Rasputin ruled 
the Czar. 

So there was no power that could suc- 
cessfully assail this man, who had be- 
come the scourge of Russia? Yes, there 
was a power. It was not the power of 
any one man, or organization. But 
down, deep in the consciousness of the 
real Russia, that power had been born, 
and already was stretching its great 
sinews. The memory of the futile revo- 
lution was not dead. The power of 
truth, which is the essence of democracy, 
was alive in Russia. This, and this 
alone, was to bring about the downfall 





of Rasputin. 

But not yet. More arro- 
gant than ever, he went on his 
way. No man and no woman 
was safe from him. One of the 
women confessed to a bishop. 
She was Sonia, a lady of the - 4 
court. The bishop believed 4 
that now the Czar must listen. ; 
He took the story to Nicholas 
who promptly asked Rasputin 
to explain. With the appear- 
ance of the most tremendous 
righteous indignation he de- 
clared the entire story false, and insisted that 
it was part of a plot to get rid of him, the 
Czar’s greatest friend and protector. 

“And I prophesy,” he went on, in low, im- 
pressive tones, “that only so long as I live is 
your life safe. When Rasputin dies your throne shall fall.” 

The Czar trembled, and banished the bishop to the 
desert of the White Sea. 

But even while he gloated over his victory, Rasputin saw 
that the royal faith was shaken. For too long he had been 
issuing his denunciations without proof. Another incident 
such as that of Sonia might spell his downfall, and Ras- 
putin knew how possible it was for such incidents to arise 
at any moment. So with devilish cunning he arranged a 
new coup. 

Aided by the faithful Anna he administered a subtle 
poison to the young Czarevitch. Slowly the boy sickened, 
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and the court physicians could not understand the malady. 
Days passed, and the heir to the throne, the only son of 
Nicholas II, fell into a stupor from which nothing could 
arouse him. In their desperation, the royal parents came 
to Rasputin for aid. 

“I cannot help you,” he said. “I have lost my power, 
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With Rasputin leering 

behind his chair, the 

Czar commanded Felix 

to leave at once for the 
front. 


because you have lost faith in me.” 
They assured him it was not so. They asked 

him to name any test of their trust in him, offered any 
reward he would demand, to save the life of their son. At 
length he consented. He ordered them to go to the chapel, 
and remain in constant prayer until he came to them. The 
entire family immediately obeyed, while Rasputin closeted 
himself with the poor child, the victim of all the intrigue. 
Administering the antidote himself, Rasputin watched the 
boy return to consciousness. After many hours he had 
revived so that he was able to ask for his parents. Taking 
him in his arms, Rasputin went to the chapel. 
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Kneeling around the altar were the Czar, Czarina, their 
daughters, and all the members of the household. Some, 
weary from the long vigil, had fallen forward, and slept 
uneasily. But the ruler of all Russia and his proud wife, 
siill prayed and wept. 

“T bring you your son.” 

With startled cries the supplicants arose. In the door 
stood the weird, uncanny Rasputin; in his arms, weakly 
holding out his hands toward his father, was the Czar- 
avitch. He lived. Rasputin had saved his life. None 
now could say that Rasputin was not a man of divine 
power. 

His divinity was soon put to almost the ultimate test. 
Sonia, hiding her disgrace, told the story of her downfall 











to Iliodor. The young monk, now unfrocked and power- 
less, pondered for a time. 

“Rasputin must die,” he said at last. 
would be a noble, righteous act.” 

“You think that I could do it?” she asked. 

“You could go to him, and pretend remorse at hav- 
ing exposed him. Then when he is off his guard—” 

“T’ll do it,” the young woman cried, “not for myself— 
for Russia!” 


“To kill him 


She did not succeed. The time had not yet come for 
Rasputin to die. The knife missed his heart by an-inch, 
and Sonia was sent to Siberia. 

Intuitively, Rasputin knew that lliodor had had a hand 
in the plot, and decided to rid himself of this peril. With 
the aid of one of his spies he attempted to involve Iliodor 
with an anarchistic society. Lliodor, however, was on his 
guard. But while he escaped, he realized that his life 
was in danger every day he remained in Russia. So in 
disguise he escaped to Christiania, and thence to America. 
Rasputin was satisfied. He had placed his enemy at safe 
distance. And in Iliodor he saw one of his most dangerous 
foes, for he knew that this young man acted, not from 
motives of ambition, but out of fanatical love for Russia. 
Decidedly a dangerous man. 

It now appeared that Rasputin had reached a point from 
which no mortal power could dislodge him. His victories 
ever one after another of his enemies gave him such a repu- 
tation that not the boldest souls in Russia dared pit them- 
selves against him. For though the duma was now an 
active element in affairs of state, it was still without the 
power to make its will effective. The Czar was supreme, 
and Rasputin ruled the Czar. The country, moreover, was 
comparatively quiet, except for the constant seething be- 
neath the surface, and it was one of the characteristics of 
the Romanoff dynasty that it never bothered about any- 
thing that it could not see. Ostrich-like, the rulers ignored 
trouble until fronted by violence. 

So the court was left to its self-disintegration. Wine 
and women were destroying the autocracy, so that when 
the moment came, the upheaval would be comparatively 
easy. And at the inner core of this pollution was Rasputin, 
and his still faithful Anna—faithful from policy, faithless 
from force of example. She still retained something of her 
old influence over the tyrant, being perhaps the one person 
at court in whom he trusted implicitly. 

While Rasputin had gained absolute centrol over all in- 
ternal affairs of Russia, he had paid little attention to 
international politics. Thus it transpired that the outbreak 
of the great war found him virtually neutral. The Czarina, 
with her strong German sympathies and family connec- 
tions, endeavored desperately to prevent Russia from tak- 
ing sides. But Nicholas still had some regard for his treaty 
ebligations and, backed by the duma and the stronger men 
of the autocracy, he kept faith with France and England. 
Rasputin stood aside, watching only for opportunities to 

make personal capital of any contingency that might 
arise. Had he been a real statesman, he might have 
become one of the greatest powers in the world. Being 
a selfish charlatan, he slipped easily into the path that 
eventually led to his doom. 

Among the younger officers of the Russian army, lit- 
tle known at court, and despising its pollution, was 
Prince Felix. Official business brought him to the Win- 
ter Palace frequently, and here he and the Princess 
Irena met. and loved at first sight. Anna he met also, 
and she was fascinated by his simple manliness. Nor 
did she hesitate to make clear to him her feelings. 
When he ignored her advances it only increased her 
determination to supplant the Princess in his affec- 

tions. So with the aid of Rasputin she arranged a typical 
plot. 

First, she subtly conveyed to Felix the idea that Rasputin 
had an irresistible power over all the women of the court, 
from which the ladies of the royal family themselves were 
not immune. Then she arranged with Rasputin for him to 
break into the apartments of the Princess Irena one night, 
and permit her to bring Felix there and discover the situa- 
tion. Rasputin had no fear of consequences, and Anna re- 
lied upon the mere fact of his presence in the apartment to 
arouse the suspicions of the Prince. What neither of them 
counted upon was the fearlessness of the Princess. 

The night arrived. Anna visited Prince Felix and re- 
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newed her shameless suit. When he repulsed her, she 
scornfully informed him that his beloved Irena was even at 
that moment entertaining Rasputin. Felix rushed to learn 
the truth. Meanwhile, the Princess, to escape Rasputin, 
ran to an open window to fling herself to the ground. Ras- 
putin hurried to the courtyard, but the Princess, still believ- 
ing him to be pursuing her, jumped. Rasputin was wait- 
ing below, and caught her in his arms. Felix came upon 
the scene just in time to fell the scoundrel with a blow, 
and carry the Princess back to her room. 

Even with full knowledge of the power which Rasputin 
held over the Czar, Felix believed that this would be suf- 
ficient to dislodge his clutch. In the morning he visited 
the Czar, but Rasputin had anticipated him. What story 
Rasputin had concocted, Felix never knew, but the Czar 
refused to listen to the truth. With Rasputin leering be- 
hind his chair, he promptly commanded Felix to leave at 
once for the front. 

Meanwhile the Czarina had not abandoned her hope of 
withdrawing the Russian forces from the field, and arrang- 
ing a separate peace with Germany. In her private quar- 
ters she had a wireless apparatus installed, and kept in 
constant communication with the Kaiser, then visiting the 
eastern front. Asa result of these negotiations she decided 
to take Rasputin into her confidence, knowing his influence 





















over Nicholas. She showed him what success would mean 
to him—still greater power, and a reward of unlimited 
wealth. He agreed to the plan, and made his historic visit 
to the Kaiser. 

There, in the camp of the German army, the erstwhile 
drunken sled driver and the German despot mapped out 
the future of Russia. The history of the world was to be 
altered at the pleasure of a tyrant and a charlatan. 

Rasputin hastened back to the Czarina and reported. 
All they needed was the assurance that the army would 
obey when the time arrived. There was no question of 
the Czar’s obedience. So Rasputin was sent on another 
mission, this time more delicate than before. It was noth- 
ing less than the winning over to their cause of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, whose victories had made him the idol of 
his forces and the hope of the Russian people. He was one 
of the members of the royal house who had not been en- 
gulfed in the dissipations of the court. And what he did 
not guess about Rasputin, was made clear to him by Prince 
Felix. 

The Grand Duke listened attentively to Rasputin’s 
scheme. Then he went to an inner room of the house 
where he had established his headquarters, and called 
Telix. 

“Perhaps you would like to witness something that will 
be a partial revenge for the wrongs you have suffered,” the 
general observed. 

Taking a heavy whip 
from the wall, the Grand 
Duke approached Rasputin, 
who cowered in abject fear, 
and pleaded for mercy. But 
the Grand Duke had decided 
in what form he would reply 
to the Czarina and the Kai- 
ser, and flayed the rascal 
until he howled. 


“That’s my answer. Now 


In their despera- 
tion, the royal 
parents came to 
Rasputin for aid. 
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go,” he said, at length, and flung Ras- 
putin out of the house. 

But the conspirators refused to be 
balked by the opposition of any one 
man, or group of men. The Grand Duke 
was no parlor diplomat. He did not 
believe that Rasputin could control the 
Czar in a matter of such tremendous 
moment. So he went on with his cam- 
paign, instead of following Rasputin 
back to court, and organizing a counter 
movement to defeat the plot. This left 
Rasputin a free hand with the weakling 
on the throne, whose confidence in his 
‘holy man” was almost unbelievable. 
He heard Rasputin’s tale of the indigni- 
ties he had suffered at the hands of the 
Grand Duke and Felix, and promptly 
ordered the general to the Caucasus, and 
Felix to an equally remote section of the 
long battle front. 

The time had now arrived to conclude 
the separate peace that would release 
the entire German fighting force for the 
destruction of the French and English 
armies. The Czar was still a patriotic 
Russian, but in all his court he was 
alone. Rasputin and the Czarina saw 
to it that he was kept secluded from all 
men who would influence him against 
their plot. Nicholas Romanoff was 
weak. He had neither the ability nor 
the inclination for making momentous decisions. He wanted 
peace, not only for Russia but for himself. He was sub- 
jected to a third degree process, no less compelling than 
that employed by his own secret police in forcing confes- 
sions from anarchists. That he would break beneath the 
strain was inevitable, and finally the day came when he 
could hold out no longer. He agreed to sign the treaty 
which would, almost certainly, result in making the Kaiser 
a world monarch. 

But Prince Felix, torn by fears as to the fate of the 
Princess Irena, and spurred on by his love for his country, 
decided upon a final, desperate attempt to remove the ten- 
tacles from the heart of Russia. Secretly he made his way 
to the capital, and there allied himself with the party, 
incessantly growing in power, which was determined to 
redeem the nation, even if that redemption should entail 
the destruction of the Romanoff dynasty. They realized 
that Rasputin was the cornerstone of the unscrupulous edi- 
fice, but they also realized that it was no longer possible to 
defeat him by revealing his true colors. Those colors were 
so well known that even the Czar himself could not but 
know them, even while he submitted to the rascal’s rule. 
The only way in which Rasputin could be reached, there- 
fore, was by trapping him in his own game. 

Yet this was only to state the problem, not to solve it. 
How to reach this wily and wary scoundrel was a question 
to which there seemed no answer. Felix decided to take 
the one chance which would mean either success or death. 
He sent for Anna. 

Now Anna, after all, was of the people. She was born 
of those peasants who have suffered for centuries under the 
cruellest yoke known to modern times. In the bosom of 
the scheming courtesan there still beat the heart of the Rus- 
sian woman. To her Felix told his story of the doom which 
was threatening her country. Nor was it an entirely unto- 
ward circumstance that Anna really loved Felix, none the 
less because he had spurned her, and perhaps because of his 
very fidelity to his love she found it easier to believe in his 
sincerity. 

“Rasputin must die,” Felix said at last. 


Anna sat silent, wavering in indecision. Yet after all 
b b 





Rasputin cowered and pleaded for mercy, but the Grand Duke flayed the 
rascal until he howled. 


what had Rasputin meant to her? 
uation for him to serve his own ends. He had been unfaith- 
ful to her as he had been to all. She looked into her own 
consciousness, and knew that she had’ been made into an 
evil creature by this arch villain. Here was an opportunity 
for her to redeem her evil life by one great deed. She lis- 
tened while Felix told her the stories of Charlotte Corday 
and Jeanne d’Arc—women who had won high places in 
history through their services to their country. And at 
length she consented to help in bringing about the down- 
fall of the man who was about to ruin Russia, as he had 
ruined her. 

Rasputin, serene in the belief that he had won his vic- 
tory, that the separate peace would soon be an accomplished 
fact, and that he would receive a fitting reward from the 
Kaiser, was resting on his laurels, and waiting for events 
to take their logical course. To him came Anna, a Delilah 
in an honorable cause. She pretended a return of her old 
infatuation and with many tender attentions lulled him into 
a sense of perfect security. Not that he had ever been 
given cause to doubt her fidelity to him, but in the tense 
days that were passing he dared trust no person implicitly. 
He had placed a guard upon his impulses and appetites, 
determined to wait until his victory was an assured fact 
before enjoying its fruits. All the more, then, was he in a 
frame of mind to succumb to Anna’s wiles. 

So when she pleaded with him to break the monotony of 
the dull days and nights by attending a great revelry she 
had arranged, his objections were only half-hearted. It 
was to be only a carefree feast, where the cares of state 
would be forgotten in sensual pleasure. His desire for a 
renewal of his accustomed dissipations once awakened, the 
rest was simple. He demurred to the plan of going to a 
strange house, but Anna argued that, while the Czar was 
still worried over the separate peace, it was best not to risk 
antagonizing him, for, to do him justice, he had ignored, 
rather than approved, the orgies in the palace. And though 


He had used her infat- 
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he had agreed to sign the treaty, his signature was still 
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lacking. There were details to be arranged, matters that 
occupied tedious days. It was best that he should be 
undisturbed. 


So the eventful night arrived, the night that was to decide 
whether or not Rasputin should continue to live. The 
feast was arranged, the most gorgeous that all the resources 
of the capital could afford. It was a banquet that would 
have aroused the envy of a Roman emperor. The hours 
passed. The wine flowed freely. Rasputin, seated beside 
Anna, indulged himself as he had not done in many months. 
The orgy reached its height. Scarcely a man or woman in 
the assemblage, save Anna herself, but was half crazed 
with the excitement and the wine. 

Suddenly, the doors at one end of the banquet hall were 
flung open, and a masked Cossack rode into the room, 
leaped his horse upon the long table and rode toward the 
end where Rasputin was seated. Costly dishes and glasses, 
and more costly wine and viands, crashed and flew in all 
directions. With screams of terror the guests rushed from 
the hall and out of the house. Rasputin, barely able to 
stand, tried to escape with them, but from places of conceal- 
ment half a dozen men appeared and surrounded him. Nor 
did they hesitate long. 

“For God and Russia,” one of them shouted, and pressed 
2 revolver into Rasputin’s hand. 

There were half a dozen shots that sounded almost as 
one, and Rasputin, the scourge of Russia, the man who 
had menaced the entire world, sank dead upon the floor. 

Quickly the lights were extin- 
guished. As quickly the inert 
body was carried from the house 
by a_ secret passage, hurried 
through the streets to the Neva, 
and flung from a bridge. 

A peasant woman, passing by 
chance, saw the body fall, and 
recognized the face, until that 
moment the most feared in Rus- 
sia. Screaming the news she ran 
through the streets crying: 


A masked Cossack leaped his horse 
upon the table .... the guests fled 

. .. half a dozen men surrounded 
Rasputin. 
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‘Rasputin is dead! Rasputin is dead!” 

The news spread and hundreds took up the cry. 
hour the city was in an uproar. 
braced one another in the streets. Bells were rung. The 
soldiers were called from their barracks to disperse the 
mobs, but they refused to obey their officers. The real 
Russian revolution had begun. 

And in the Winter Palace, Nicholas Romanoff heard, 
end knew that fhe end had come. He recalled Rasputin’s 
prophecy, that with his death the dynasty would fall. 
And now, even without Rasputin at his elbow, he still 
believed the charlatan had been half divine. 

Here, then, has history repeated one of its curious con- 
tradictions—that the greatest events in the progress of 
nations upward toward freedom have been brought about 
finally by the very excesses of the men who tried to en- 
slave those nations. The tyranny of kings gave England 
the parliament, the oppression of blind autocrats gave 
birth to democracy in America, the extravagances and 
cruelties of the French monarchs brought about the French 
revolution. So Rasputin, carrying despotism and infamy 
to their very depths, spurred stolid Russia to its rebirt’.. 

Rasputin is dead, Russia is free. The forces of evil’can- 
not long hold any people in their thrall, for the one supreme 
power in the universe is Truth. What then of the world as 
a whole, today engulfed in horror? If Russia was able, in 
the midst of a war that threatened her very existence—if 
sleeping, stolid Russia was able to throw off the yoke, shall 
the community of nations fail? Somewhere in the world 
there lives a man who is to all 
Europe what Rasputin, 
through the Czar, was to Rus- 
sia. Let him consider well 
the fate of his fellow demon. 
For the message of Russia to 
the world is that out of the 
awful travail comes life, thrill- 
ing through the universe unti! 
the stars in their courses shout 
for joy. 


In an 
Men and women em- 

































She Was 
\\X Padded to Fame 


Margery Wilson started on the 
“Glory Road” by deceiving pro- 


spective employers as to her size 


By J. B. Woodside 





ARGERY WILSON ascended to stardom by using pads as ballast. Every 
M time this new star of the Triangle forces shed a pad, she got a better job. 
And now that she has risen to the top, she doesn’t need pads, so at last 
she is her simple self again. 

Although it may sound rather intimate and prying to discuss Miss Wilson’s 
padding so frankly, it may be excused because her pads were so vitally connected 
with her theatrical work. Also no other actress 
ever assumed such a unique method of advance- 

ment. 

Long before the era of pads began, Margery 
Wilson first slid into the foot-light trough 
during amateur theatricals in a Kentucky 
seminary where her mother was teacher. 
For diplomatic reasons, her mother had to 
cast the children of wealthy patrons in the 
best parts, leaving her daughter to appear 
asa maid. But the rich little children got 
frightened, as rich little children should 
when they try to keep a future star like 
Margery Wilson down, and Margery had 
some success. 

















Margery Wilson, the “Brown Eyes” of 
“Intolerance,” is a full-fledged star now. 


When her mother became ill, they 
went to Cincinnati, and then came the 
period of pads.’ Miss Wilson’s mother 
was denied salary while on sick leave 
and mother and daughter were im- 
poverished. 

Margery Wilson, fourteen years old, 
went forth job-hunting, and she almost 
begged employment as cash girl, salary 
two dollars for seven days of labor. 

Then moving pictures indirectly 
changed her life and summoned the 
pads. She decided she would play the 
piano in a moving picture show. But 
her size and youth forbid such employ- 
ment, although her ability was ample. 

So she went home, declared three of 
her mother’s old dresses as material for 
properties, and padded herself until she 
presented a rotund and mature appear- 
ance. Then she got the job. 

As she grew she needed less pads. 
So she was a few yards shy of the 
original assembly when she joined a 
stock company. But her unusual slen- 
derness and youthfulness made first aid 
to the curves of her body necessary 

(Continued on page 127) 
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How shocking! Oh, these picture act- 
resses! Only the lady lighting the 
cigarette at Cecil B. DeMille’s cigar is, 
as you have said yourself, no lady, She 
is Julian Eltinge, impersonator of women, 
who carries a punch in either fist for the 
education of any person who intimates 
that his effeminacy exists outside his art. 
The bystander is Director Donald Crisp, 
who is now working on the third picture 
in which Eltinge alternates between pants 
and petticoats. 




















No man is a hero to his valet. 
Perhaps, few men are musicians 
to their dogs. Apparently 
Harold Lockwood isn’t, any- 
how. Evidently his efforts on 
a guitar would make a dog 
laugh--and did. When Har- 
old saw this photograph he 
sold the guitar and bought 


a muzzle. 





















And Their 


Just 

















Film companies don’t care 
to risk the lives of expen- 
sive stars in stunts like the 
one above. The man who 
doubled for the comedian 
in this incident was paid 
$10. Hewasa sianlon 
jumper “before he lost his 
nerve,” as he tells it. 










































The press agent says that Helen Holmes, 
having experienced all possible thrills on 
earth, donned a diving suit to learn what 
was possible under the surface of the sea. 
But what we want to know is why she 
does her deep-sea diving out among the 
oil derricks. | Husband-Director Mac- 


Gowan is playing maid. 


Pay Goes On 
the Same 





Despite linguistic difficulties, Charlie 
Chaplin and Max Linder became firm 
friends when the French comedian was 
recovering from his illness in California. 
Their parting was more regretful than 
the picture, taken as Linder left for 
France, would indicate, but then, you 

know—these comedians . . 


Ten seconds after the camera caught 
this scene, the shock of the explosion 
crumpled the buildings in the fore- 
ground into a heap of debris, as was 
intended by the Bluebird wrecking crew 
in the production of “It’s Up to 
You,” featuring Herbert Rawlinson and 
Brownie Vernon. 













Not 
a Home 

Was 7 
m Wrecked! 


P ‘et 
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Louise Glaum, Triangle’s 
Ingenue-Vampire made 
a flying trip from Los 
Angeles to New York 
—and back again 


Claude, doorman at Mme. Maybe Louise is 
Highcost’s Fifth Avenue hat figuring out how 
emporium, was duly im- she can use this 
pressed. “Um----um, she piece of machin- 
don’ look like no vampire ery in one of her 

to me.” gun-woman roles. 
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86 “Right over here is the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum—” started Alan Dwan, showing the A day to be remem- 
Triangle star the village. “Oh fudge!” bered in the trenches. 


said Louise. “Where’s the Bowery?” 











Eddie Lyons, Lee Moran and Victoria Forde in a scene from “When Lizzie Went to Sea.” 


Eddie and Lee—‘The Boys” 


Pals, on and off, Messrs. Lyons and Moran hold the records for rapid comedy making 


By E. V. Dutling 


HETHER it is in the mahogany adorned home 
office of the company on Broadway, New York, 
or on the big stage at Universal City they are 


known as “the boys.” 


It was probably Carl 


Laemmle, the president of the Universal Film Company, 
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“Eddie.” 


who is the cause of 
their being so desig- 
nated. The first 
question the genial 
executive asks when 
he gets off the train 
at Los Angeles is 
“Where are the 
boys?” and the first 
answer he makes 
upon his return to 
New York when 
asked regarding the 
affairs on the coast is 
“Well, I saw the 
boys; they are doing 
nicely.” 

“The Boys” are 
known to the public 
in general as Eddie 
Lyons and Lee 
Moran. Long before 
the bespectacled ef- 
ficient efficiency man 
made his appearance 
in the motion picture 


industry Eddie and I 


.ee were turning out Nestor comedies 


with the regularity, general speed, and precision of a ma- 


chine gun. 
or earthquake every 
their motto and they 
lived up to it the last 
year, as they made 
sixty-four comedies 
in fifty-two weeks. 

Al Christie was 
their Nestor director 
for nearly a_ half 
dozen years. 

Their idea of a 
vacation is a trip to 
Chicago with a full 
company of players, 
two cameras and a 
portable projection 
room. This is the 
way they traveled to 
the recent . Motion 
Picture Convention. 
They were away two 
weeks and while on 
their pleasure trip 
made two Nestor 
comedies. 

Eddie and Lee 
were Irish, smiling 
and full of pep wav 


. 


Rain or shine, sandstorm, snowstorm, tornado, 


week a Nestor Comedy, has been 
surely have lived up to it; more than 
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back in the days when chair jumping and roof-climbing was 
confined to those acrobatic acts which open and close the 
vaudeville shows. They typify the finest thing about the 
motion picture industry. It is a young man’s game. An 
industry which places a premium on youth, energy, intelli- 
gence, and a sense of humor. Eddie and Lee have all of 
these and particularly the latter. They are as funny off 
the screen as on and full of the real American humor. 
Eddie Lyons is of Irish descent and was born in Beards- 
town, Illinois. He has been in pictures for eight years, his 
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Magazine 


first work being with the old Biograph and Imp companies. 
Previous to that time he was on the legitimate stage, appear- 
ing in both vaudeville and dramatic productions. 

Lee Moran is also of Irish descent and was born in Chi- 
cago. He has been in pictures for seven years, all of that 
time being connected with the Nestor Comedy Company. 
He is also a recruit from the legitimate having appeared in 
many of Ziegfeld’s productions. 

One of the best pictures made by “the boys” 
burlesque of “Hell Morgan’s Girl.” 


was their 
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Baus of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky 


By Ellen Woods 


Nativity of Miss Norma Talmadge, Born May 2nd. 
ISS TALMADGE was born Mi ry 2nd, at 1.56 P.M. This 


charming loda wz sory. fortimots im hax hose of Linth aca 


we find Venus setting in her house of marriage, Venus is not 
afflicted, and represents Miss Talmadge as she (Venus) is 
Lady of her birth month, therefore I would say, that Miss 
Talmadge would get along in married life nicely with any 
cultured man. Norma was not born an actress, but by the 
progression of Venus to the sextile of Mars, her mind was 
later inclined to the theatre or the moving pictures. Theosophy 
teaches, that this is her first reincarnation as an actress, and 
that her ability in this art will increase, as Venus approaches 
the sextile of Mars in the progression of her nativity. The 
thirteenth degree of Virgo ascends with Mercury Lord thereof 
in the Zodiacle sign Aries, in good aspect to Mars, which indi- 
cates that Miss Talmadge has a very strong mind, is quick 
witted, good at mathematics, and has a most excellent memory. 
But Mercury is also opposed to the chilling, and melancholy 
Saturn. I would suggest that Miss Talmadge go into the sun- 
shine, and keep with young and happy people, when she feels 
dull and blue, for in solitude she will have a tendency to cry 
over imaginary troubles. The hour of her birth found Jupiter 
in close conjunction with the house of honor and fame, and by 
the sicw movement of Jupiter by pregressiod, te ther< 
all during her life. The lord of her ascendant, Mercury has 
progressed there also, by which we may conclude that fame will 
remain with her. I would suggest that she never wear black, 
and avoid narcotics. She should cultivate people who are born 
on March 16th. and May 28th, and avoid those who are born 
Oct. the r<th and Feh. 12th 
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Nativity of Lou Tellegen, Born Nov. 26th. 
R. TELLEGEN was born at Athens Greece, 


two minutes 






= aici tou, tie OUll Was IM the fourth degree of the 
Zodiacle sign Sagittarius, and the 21st degree of the sign 
Aquarius was on the Eastern horizon, with Uranus, Lord 


thereof posited in the seventh house. Mr. Tellegen has 
many conflicting aspects, many good ones, offset by as many 
bad ones, but we find the same configuration of Mars and 
Venus in his nativity that we find in all born actors. Then we 
find Mars Lord of the 2nd and oth, placed in the house of 
theatres in good aspect to six planets, free from affliction. 
Mars favors Venus from the ninth, Venus Lady of the 3rd 
and 8th houses, therefore I would say that Mr. Tellegen is 
exceptionally good in that line. Venus is conjoined with the 
Messenger of the Gods (Mercury) in the ninth house, the 
house of religion, science and long journeys, both planets are 
opposed by the cold Saturn and the fickle Neptune, from the 
third, which means he will have exceptionally good fortune 
in foreign countries, but a poor memory for dates or names, 
and gives him a clean, wholesome mind with excellent judgment 
of human nature. He must avoid all things that cause over- 
excitement. Uranus in the seventh at his birth, is not favor- 
able for partnerships. I would advise Mr. ~~ not to 

idence for the nurpose af livi ing in it. as he will 
never be home long eneush to get acquainted with it. “Aquarius 
ascending at birth indicates the native to be very humane, 
tender hearted, and peculiar, or not readily understood. His 
future years show more prosperity, fame, and general success 
than in the past, beginning 1920, but he should continue in the 
the stage. 
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“Off Duty” 
At the Movies 






“Say, whoever saw a regular army 
man with “puts” like those? And 
he kisses wrong, too ” 


How those Student Soldiers Hate War Pictures, But Bill a Home-Sweet- 
heart-Mother story—and The “Standing-Room-Only” Sign is Hung Out 


By Gordon Seagrove 


Drawings by Herbert &M. Stoops 


HE prim streets of Highland Park, Illinois, were 
calm with the quiet of sunset. From a distance 
came a belated staccato report of a rifle firing from 
the range to the North, and a fragment of a bugle 
call. Then suddenly the streets began to fill; from cars 
and automobiles dropped. .vouns. men. by cto. peed el co 


, Rew Chee «(UA oy 
tanned young men with dusty boots, erect shoulders and 
the clear light of good living in their eyes. 

All day since early morning they had paraded or drilled, 
studied or practiced the daily task that was theirs in the 
barracks at Fort Sheridan, some to become officers to 
lead men “over the top” and some ‘“‘just men,” and now 
their hour for recreation had come. 

In the darkening streets the lights of two movie houses 
winked on. In one of them Mary Pickford was showing 
in a simple drama, which, before the last reel, despatched 
a mild villain to the infinite satisfaction of a charming 
hercine and a hero who can do no wrong; a typical 
romantic heart interest story it was, built to set the heart 
strings thrumming and send the tear of sentiment to the 
eye of even the hardened. 

In the other a different kind of drama unwound itself 
hourly. Outside, in blazing posters, were heralded the 
attractions of a war play. One showed a dashing cavalry 
man in the heyday of his usefulness whooping his way 
into posterity and the affections of his sweetheart, another 
the charge of ligiit infaniry up a steep hiliside strewn 
with all the obstacles which a regular artist can invent 
when pressed for “action.” 

And then an unusual sight took place. 


~ 





Here were men 









whose bread and buttér, whose everyday life, whose very 
soul was WAR. Here were men who had come to the 
camp to learn WAR, whose dominant interest was war in 
all its phases. Yet one by one, or two by two, they 
passed the war drama by. Not for them was ayalry 





mai tO dds. NOt tor them was the charge of the light 
infantry up the artist’s best hillside, not for them any of 
the other military charms inside. 

Instead, they went on, shoulders back, eyes habitually 
ahead until three paces in advance a picture hove in 
view—the picture of Mary Pickford. And there they 
stopped. 

“Considerable kid,” remarked a doughboy, who had 
just learned that it takes several hours to even learn to 
salute properly. 

“You betcha. 
an artillery man. 

And then from pockets that do not bulge with govern- 
ment money in war time they took the necessary change 
and went in. A youngster trying for a commission came 
by with his girl, paused long enough to let her get a look 
at the “stills” which showed one of Mary’s latest gowns, 
and they too entered. Others followed later, stubby 
Michigan lads with sore arms from a day on the range, 
cursing the kick of a Springfield as they felt for change; 
ex-cavalrymen with legs slightly bowed; a regular army 
man or two with his eiernal individual bearing and un- 
deniable “air;” slender college youths from down state: 
young officers feeling the thrill for the first time of being 
saluted at every turn, until at length the house was filled. 


? 


Got hair like my sister’s,” corroborated 


go 






go Photoplay 


But down the street, what of the brave cavalryman with 
his hat worn wrong as he steamed along on a charger that 
wouldn’t pass government regulations? For him the eye 
of soldierly approbation was not, and he went through his 
exploits to a slender audience of mild old ladies whose 
greatest tragedy in life might have been the loss of their 
knitting ball. 

For the fact is indisputable that the soldier of today does 
not want to see war 
pictures. Fort Riley, 
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when he reads a tale of life on the rolling deep in which 
author refers to “port and starboard” as “‘left and right.” 
Experience of the cinema theater men on the border 
recently proved that the war play was not the thing for 
the war men. True at the outset they flocked to the 
performances in great numbers, but as the film was run off 
there were a thousand short, pointed criticisms. 
‘Look at the way that boob holds a gun,” whispered one 
who had nearly a 





Fort Sheridan, Fort 
Bliss and other camps 
corroborate this. 

The average war 
drama, the soldiers 
say, is impossible on 
its face. It is nothing 
for an ordinary pri- 
vate (in the movies) 
to work his way into 
a major generalship, 
over night, and the 
liberties that an en- 
listed man gets in the 
movies would make 
(in life) his way in 
the army one strewn 
with frankincense 
and myrrh, fifteen 
cent cigarettes, beau- 
tiful women, and dec- 
orations for bravery 
kicking around in the 
dust every ten feet 
or so. 

In short, war plays 
ae a good investment 
neither for the ex- 
hibitor nor the mili- 
tary audience. They 
do not win the favor 
of the exhibitor be- 


cause they do not 
please the soldier. 
And they do _ not 


please the soldier be- 
cause he is given too 
many chances to 








perfect score on the 
range the day beiore. 
“He’d score zero 
minus in that posi- 
tion.” 

“Say, whoever saw 
a regular army man 
with ‘puts’ like 
that?” commented 
another. “His grand- 
ma must have knit 
‘em. And he kisses 
wrong too.” 

“Six days in the 
guardhouse for a 
doughboy that would 
stand at attention the 
way that cuckoo 
does,” chirruped a 
third as the young 
hero of the screen did 
his bit. 

No, the war play 
is not the thing. What 
the soldier wants is 
the love story, the 
good old home and 
mother plays, and 
comedy. 

But turning aside 
from the question of 
the soldiers’ likes and 
dislikes in the matter 
of film fodder, a word 
must be said for the 
very great and im- 
portant part that the 
cinema is to play, in 
fact already has be- 








criticize. In bygone 
days he might have 
liked some military 
drama or other because he thought he was getting an insight 
into life that was new to him, but when that life becomes a 
hard every day reality, a reality that unfolds itself daily 
with clock like precision, it rather irritates him to see how 
far short the producer falls in depicting it. It is the same 
feeling that the newspaper man has when he sees a story in 
which the demon cub reporter, etat 17, by superhuman acu- 
men digs up the dope on the president of the huckleberry 
trust, scoops the world on the story, is promoted to manag- 
ing editor next day and fires the grumpy city editor who 
told him that he would not amount to the customary 
tinker’s damn, the same attitude the seafaring man takes 


Here are the overnight “Chaplins” which bloom profusely about the barracks and run wild on the range. 


A youngster trying for a commission came by with his girl. 


gun to play, in the 
war. At this early 
stage the United 
States government has decided to make use of them. 

The Commission on Training Camp activities, named by 
Secretary Newton D. Baker to advise with him on ques- 
tions relating to the moral hazards in the training camps 
as well as the promotion of national recreational facilities 
within and without the camps has recognized the impor- 
tance of the motion picture as a wholesome commercial 
recreation and one calculated to minimize these dang -rs. 
The commission has requested The National Board of 
Review of motion pictures of New York City to lend its 
assistance in helping to preserve a wholesome and normal 
atmosphere for the men during their off-duty periods. 


As mustaches, the best thing that 


can be said of them is that they have made a promising beginning. 
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The latest newly-weds in Filmdom 
Eila Hall and Emory Johnson. This 
photograph was taken on their honey- 
moon——doesn’t it look it? Muss Hall is 
one of the old-young Universal favorites 
and Friend Hussand has long been a 
leading man under the same banner. 











Married 
to Who 





On the left we have more 
Universal married folks. 
Mignon Anderson and J. 
Morris Foster were mar- 
ried when they were with 
Thanhouser twoyearsago. 
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Gipsy Abbott, who is not 

playing now, but was last 

with Balboa, and Henry 

King, now directing Mary 

Miles Minter. They have 

a little fairy in their home 
- four years old. 
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HE suspense is over at last. They're 

married! Who? Why Pauline Fred- 
erick and Willard Mack, the actor-play- 
wright. It has been rumored for some 
time that they were to be married. The 
wedding took place in Washington where 
they had gone to attend the opening of 
Mack’s latest play, “The Tiger Rose.” 
Mack was recently divorced from Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, a_stage celebrity, and this 
is Miss Frederick’s second venture into 
matrimonial seas. Her first husband was 
Frank M. Andrews, well known architect, 
whom she divorced in 1913. 


HEN a salary of $1,000 a week was 
paid a motion picture star about 
three years ago, the announcement caused 
some astonishment among those who had 
belittled the movies. When Mary Pick- 
ford signed a contract that called for 
$5,000 a week shortly afterward, she was 
credited with having a good, but some- 
what imaginative, press agent Then 
about eighteen months ago when Mutual 
gave Charley Chaplin a bonus of $150,000 
in real honest-to-gracious coin of the 
realm to attach his John Hancock to a 
paper binding him to accept $10,000 a 
week to make 24 reels of comedy—well, 
all hands reached the conclusion that the 
high water mark in salaries had been 
reached. As a matter of fact, lots of 
people haven’t yet accepted it as the 
truth. But it seems that they were all 
wrong.” Alor& came Douglas Fairbanks 
and made a deal that brings him in more 
than the Chaplin salary and even the wise 
ones thought the limit had been reached. 
But nothing like that. 
An emissary of Pathe, that pioneer of 
the pictures, has recently been spending a 
great deal of time in Los Angeles trying 


By CAL YORK 


io induce Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks to sign contracts which call for 
salaries of $20,000 a week each—a mil- 

















Pauline Frederick and her husband Willard Mack 
in a new Paramount picture “Nannette of the 


Wilds” which Mr. Mack wrote. 


lion dollars a year net! In the case of 
Miss Pickford, Pathe offered to put up a 


cash guarantee of $350,000 to show good 
was 
being Underwooded, Miss Pickford and 
tentatively 
declined the proffered fortune—a presi- 
dent’s annual salary every three weeks 


faith! At the time this story 


Mr. Fairbanks had _ each 


or so! 


| HERE is much rattling of money bags 
otherwise in movieland. 
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The children’s rest room of the Fox studios at Hollywood, California, where the clever little stars 
play when the camera is not busy. 





The house 


Llays and Llayers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


of J. Pierpont Morgan is said to be engi- 
neering a $100,000,000 merger of motion 
picture producing companies and there is 
much talk of several of the big concerns 
acquiring possession of nation-wide chains 
of theaters. 


HARLEY CHAPLIN has been taking 

a vacation which he promised himself 
several years ago, prior to beginning his 
first release for the First National Exhibi- 
tors’ Circuit. It lasted a whole month 
but it wasn’t a regular vacation as the 
little comedian was busy most of the time 
getting a new studio built and construct- 
ing the plot for his next comedy. His 
brother Sydney will take.a prominent part 
in the conduct of his new company and 
he will have with him, as before, Miss 
Purviance and Eric Campbell, his trusty 
aides. 


ILLY SUNDAY, the noted revivalist, 

and the film players of Southern Cali- 
fornia became great pals during Billy’s 
shaking up of Los Angeles early this fall. 
Mary Pickford went to hear Billy and 
wrote her impressions of him for a Los 
Angeles newspaper. The next day Billy 
returned her call at the Lasky studio. 
Later on he and his party were piloted 
through Universal City by President Carl 
Laemmle and photographed all over the 
place. Then Douglas Fairbanks chal- 
lenged the evangelist, once a famous ball 
player, tea bali game for the benefit of 
the amusement fund of the soldier boys 
and the game proved a great affair. The 
upshot of it all was that Billy became a 
good friend of the movies, even if the 
thousands of trail-hitters did not include 
many of the motion picture stars. 


“DULL” MONTANA, the noted Thes- 

pian who made his spectacular 
debut in films with Douglas Fairbanks 
in “In Again Out Again” in the role of 
“Auburn Quentin,” will be seen next in 
Mutual features with Bill Russell. “Bull” 
has become the pride of Santa Barbara 
since joining the film colony of that city. 


ARY PICKFORD has adopted a 

regiment—or at least, part of a regi- 
ment—a battalion of the California artil- 
lery, which in turn has adopted the name 
of Mary Pickford, thus setting a fashion 
which may be widely followed. With 
impressive ceremonies, the soldier boys 
presented Miss Pickford with a gold 
decorated swagger stick. Before they 
leave for the front Miss Pickford will 
present each member of the battalion 
with a golden locket containing her 
photograph. 


OE MOCRE, brother of Owen, Tom 
and Matt, husband of Grace Cunard 
and player in Christie Comedies, didn’t 
go to war after all. It was discovered 
that, having been born in Ireland and not 
having become naturalized, Joe was an 

















He stated, 
to enlist 


alien and therefore exempt. 
however, that he expected 
later. 


ALKING about war, Marshall Neilan 

received a little note in the mails, 
the day he completed “The Little Prin- 
cess” with Mary Pickford, requesting him 
to appear for examination at the Holly- 
wood exemption board headquarters. If 
he has his way however, “Mickey” will 
enter the aviation corps. 


ERBERT C. HOOVER, the federal 

food administrator, has issued a re- 
quest to all producing moving picture 
corporations, that in scenes where meals 
are served as part of the drama, actual 
foodstuffs be not used. Whereupon the 
Metro publicity department captures the 
leather medal for the month by announc- 
ing that henceforth all eating scenes in 
Metro pictures will be shot at noon, thus 
retaining realism without disregarding the 
Hoover request. 


LAN DWAN will alternate with 

John Emerson, in future, in direct- 
ing Douglas Fairbanks productions. Mr. 
Dwan has been director general of the 
eastern Triangle productions for nearly 
a year. It is understood, however, that 
the Triangle wi!l discontinue producing at 
its Yonkers plant, and turn out all its pic- 
tures at Culver City under the direct 
supervision of H. O. Davis. 


ARION DAVIES has mapped out a 

busy fall and winter for herself. At 
the head of her own film company she 
will appear in a series of productions, 
and matinees and evenings she will be 
one of the bright spots in the Dillingham- 
Ziegfeld show at the Century theatre. 


Plays and Players 


Miss Davies’ first picture was “Runaway 
Romany.” 

















Alice Joyce and Corinne Griffith (wearing a mous- 

tache to deceive)— both very dignified young picture 

ladies — demanding of Larry Semon, Vitagraph’s 

comedy director, that he permit them to play in 

slapstick comedies. Observe the meat-axe in 
Corinne’s uplifted hand. 


REPORT from Europe is that Bat. 

Pagano, better known as Maciste, 
has been killed in battle on the Italian 
front. Maciste first appeared as the 
ebony giant in “Cabiria.” His only other 
important picture seen this side of the 
Atlantic in the recently imported war 
film, “The Warrior.” 


PON completing his latest comedy in 
New York, Roscoe Arbuckle looked 
at the calendar and noted that it was 
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ucariy October 1. So he left for Cali- 
lornia for his next production. There is 
so much of Roscoe to get cold that he 
feels it more than most people. 


SSANAY announces Mary MacLane 

as a new star. Nearly twenty years 
ago Miss MacLane became internation- 
ally famous—or notorious—through her 
book, “The Story of Mary MacLane,” 
which was not a story at all, but a series 
of frank statements of what she thought 
about the world in general and herself in 
particular. Her first picture will be 
“Men Who Have Made Love to Me,” 
written by herself. 


HE Associated Motion Picture Adver- 

tisers held their first annual dinner 
at Delmonico’s Wednesday, September 
12, and some mad wag of a printer set up 
the menu card with a lovely, large, gold 
“Vednesday.” And yet it was not a 
kosher dinner. 


UST what company will contro! the 

future pictures in which Miss Anita 
Stewart appears, is a question the courts 
have not decided. For reasons not stated, 
Miss Stewart emulated the example of 
numerous other stars, and decided not to 
complete her contract with Vitagraph. 
Albert E. Smith obtained an injunction 
prohibiting her from working with any 
other company, and the courts will de- 
cide the issue. Miss Stewart has done 
no work for Vitagraph for several months, 
and sent back her salary checks uncashed. 
But her contract provides that she must 
make up for any time she does not work, 
adding such periods to the term of the 
contract. Thus far all stars who have 
jumped their contracts have got away 
with it, but the Vitagraph announces 
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Priming the tearducts of a vamp with music. The victim of the compulsory irrigation plot is Kathleen Kirkham, now vamping for Paralta, and the boss 


of the job is Director Worsley who occupies the vantage point under the camera. 


The violinist is playing “Dear Old Girl,” “Home Sweet Home,” 


“Turkey in the Straw” or something equally touching and tearbringing. 
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that it is determined to hold Miss Stew- 
art to her agreement. Can it be done? 





ERE’S a howd’ye. do! 
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mont. She will be remembered for her 
performance of “Honey” in the famous. 
“Skinner” pictures produced by Essanay. 





from her serials to be starred in five 
reel features. Already there are four 
or five similar length films ready, star- 
ring Irene Castle. Antonio 





Alice Brady productions 
will be distributed by Select 
Pictures. Select Pictures is 
the Selznick-Zukor corpora- 
tion. Lewis J. Selznick is 
the man who took Clara 
Kimball Young away from 
World Film. The president 
of World Film is William 
A. Brady. William A. Brady 
is Alice Brady’s father. Alice 
Brady left World Film be- 
cause, it is reported, she 
could not have the director 
she wanted. Well, well! 


INA CAVALIERI, well 

known to  operagoers 
and phonograph hearers, but 
just barely known to picture 
seers, has begun work on her 
first Paramount production, 
“The Eternal Temptress,” in 
the Paragon Studio, Ft. Lee, 
which has been bought by 
Lasky to house the growing 
needs of his organization. 
Emile Chautard is directing. 
In addition to the purchase 
of this plant, Lasky is also 








Moreno also is in the list. 
These productions will be 
known as Pathe Plays, and 
the company will not be de- 
pendent upon other producing 
companies for its weekly five- 
reeler, but will produce them 
itself. It is the general be- 
lief that the Pathe move was 
made as a measure of retalia- 
tion upon Paramount for 
having entered the serial 
field, which Pathe had looked 
upon as peculiarly its own. 


OLLIE KING is going 

to do.a serious drama 
as a change from her thrill- 
ers. This winter she will hie 
her to the Julius Steger camp 
and make a picture under his 
direction, “Cecilia of the 
Pink Roses,” the rights to 
which Steger owns. Another 
Steger star is Charlotte Wal- 
ker, who soon will be seen in 
a film version of her hus- 
band’s play, “Just a Woman.” 
Her husband is Eugene 








contemplating the construc- 

tion of a. $50,000 studio on the lot at 
Hollywood. It is possible that Marguerite 
Clark may be assigned to this addition 
to the group. 


ALLACE REID and Anna Little 

returned east with the completion 
of “Nan of Music Mountain” at the 
Hollywood Lasky plant. J. Stuart Black- 
ton drafted Miss Little for his Gilbert 
Parker stories, though he had not decided, 
when this information was received, what 
would be his first part for her. All this 
travelling back and forth across the con- 
tinent has resulted in the petite Anna 
dropping an “a” somewhere along the 
Santa Fe. It is Ann Little now, accord- 
ing to the Paramount publicity boys— 
Miss Little making her name littler, as 
it were. 


HE Battle of the Ritz was a draw. 

Historians differ as to the events. 
One side says that Herbert Brenon 
ferociously attacked W. A. Brady, who 
weighs nearly twice as much as Brenon. 
The other account is that Brenon was 
actually trying to get away from Brady, 
when the other overtook him and com- 
pelled him to engage in fistic combat. 
The only facts which do not admit of 
controversy are that Brenon was show- 
ing his new picture, “The Fall of the 
Romanoffs” at the Ritz-Carleton, and 
after the show, Brady, who had just com- 
pleted a picture based upon a similar 
theme, arrived. Words passed. Fists 
followed. Friends intervened. Anyhow, 
the gaiety of nations was increased and 
the New York dailies had something else 
on the first page besides war for once. 


AZEL DALY has joined the Selig 
Polyscope Company and her first 
pictureplay will be “Brown of Harvard,” 
under the direction of Harry Beau- 






Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne “house- 

dirtying” for their next Metro release. This mod- 

est little home in New Jersey was rented just to be 

messed up. The property men were drafted so 

Francis and Beverly dug right in to help muss the 
place up. 


ATHE officially announces its inten- 
tion of embarking upon feature pro- 
ductions, and already has made contracts 
with Bryant Washburn, Frank Keenan, 
Bessie Love and Fannie Ward. Pearl 
White will be given occasional vacations 
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If all the waiting time of moving picture players 

could be utilized in knitting, our army th be 

well provided for. June Caprice was caught 

between scenes by our photographer. The camera 
fails to reveal one dropped stitch. 


Walter. 


TIS SKINNER, to whom the serious 
critics have awarded the position of 

the greatest actor on the American stage, 
has finally signed a moving picture con- 
tract. He will appear in his great Oriental 
success, “Kismet,” under Herbert Bren- 
on’s direction. Another Brenon produc- 
tion in the near future will be “The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me,” by Hall Caine. 


AIL KANE says that gold is not 

everything. This in explanation of 
quitting Mutual. After she signed up 
with Mutual last winter, Miss Kane was 
“farmed out” to American, operating at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. She was told that 
after six pictures had been made there 
she would be transported back to lil ole 
N’Yawk for the remainder of her con- 
tract. Even when it was insisted that 
she remain among the millionaires of the 
exclusive California colony Miss Kane 
never whimpered. She had begun to like 
the peacefulness of Santa Barbara, sea- 
soned with an occasional jaunt to Los 
Angeles. She even consented, though 
tearfully and under protest, to do a pic- 
ture which was frankly pro-German, 
rather than cause a rumpus. It will be 
admitted that that was quite some con- 
cession. But the break finally came when 
the studio manager requested Miss Kane 
to play an eccentric comedy role—one 
of those feather-duster-in-the-hat things. 
Those who are familiar with Miss Kane’s 
work will not wonder at her revolt. The 
manager insisted, it is said, and then the 
Junoesque Gale demanded her passports. 


ARGARITA FISCHER has returned 

to Santa Barbara, Cal., as an 
American star after several years of 
starring in her own company in pictures 
directed by her husband Harry Pollard. 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Pearls of 


Desire 


Concluding the most bril- 
liant serial of the year 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 





CHAPTER XVII 


HE next morning as soon as the 

light was strong we went back to 

the precipice to examine the wa- 

ters at its foot. Charley Dollar 
accompanied us. He and his men had 
been unsuccessful in their search the night 
before, but there were places impossible to 
reach from the shore where a boat might 
lie snug and sheltered and at night, in- 
visible. 

We stared down for awhile at the churn- | 
ing waters, then Charlie Dollar straightened 
up with a shake of his head. The man 
was a Maori and had difficulty with his 
‘“R” sounds, making them liquid, as does a 
Chinaman, but he had a good mission edu- 
cation, a high native intelligence and was 
absolutely devoted and obedient. Indeed 
before Enid came into my life I am con- 
vinced that of all the people whom I knew 

















in the world Charley Dollar cared most for 











me. 

“Dlake’s done for,” said Charley. “Even 
if he fell between the locks the swell would 
smash ’im. No man living could swim out of that place. 
Well, so much the bette’ for all hands.” 

I endorsed this epitaph and looked curiously at Enid. 
“Any qualms?” I asked. 

“Of course not,” she answered. “Why should I have? 
A minute more and he might have managed to grab you 
and throw you over. And then I should have had to 
throw myself over after you. . . .” She stared down 
musingly into the maelstrom for a few moments, then 
said: “Besides, I have always had a peculiar feeling 
about Drake; a sort of loathing antipathy, such as one 
might have for some unclean beast or entity. He did not 
seem quite human to me, and he aroused an intense de- 
sire to destroy him. He impressed me as somewhere 
between the brute and the devil. The odd part of it is 
that I could never have felt the least fear of him; just an 
overpowering disgust and the desire for his suppres- 
sion.” 

“Well,” I answered, “he appears to be suppressed. 
Pity it didn’t happen years ago. A great many people 
both white and black would have been spared a lot of 
wretchedness. However, I suppose the Drakes of the world 
are a sort of necessary scourge. Now let’s walk on around 
and see where the Madcap’s got to.” 

So we continued our way to the other side and there 
was the Madcap almost in the same place, swaying gently 
as the night before. The calm remained utterly flat and I 


She appeared to be kissing me, so far as I couid ascertain in my numb condition. 


was of the impression that it might continue so to remain 
until torn into by a typhoon, for there was a viscid quality 
to the atmosphere and a sense of oppression. Charley 
Dollar was of my own opinion. 

“Storm blewing, Jack,” said he. (It is a Maori habit 
to call one by their first name.) “If those Johnnies on the 
schoone’ are wise they’ll come into the lagoon.” 

“They probably won’t dare,” I answered. 

“Oh, now that Dlake has kicked the beam they wit! 
want to cly quits and swea’ they couldn’t help them- 
selves,” said Charley. ‘Maybe they couldn’t. A hard 
dliver, Dlake.” 

“Well, he found out what it was like to be hard driven 
during his last few remaining seconds on this terrestrial 
ball,” I observed, flippantly. “I wonder the devil doesn’t 
take better care of his agents.” 

“Maybe old big boss Tiapalo needed him down 
there,” ventured Charley Dollar. “My lady has cer- 
tainly a stlong heart. And stlong a’ms, too. Who'd eve’ 
think she could lush a big blute like Dlake out ove’ the 
blink?” 


8 lige atmospheric oppression increased as the day wore 
on and at about two o’clock one of the men came to re- 
port that the Madcap was towing up to the entrance behind 
her two whaleboats and a cutter. She came in sight around 
the crater presently, and once opposite the entrance the 
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tide drifted her in when she picked up the buoyed cable 
which she had slipped on changing her berth. We did not 
care for her as a neighbor and we might have made it 
uncomfortable for her crew with our rifles if we had so 
desired, but it seemed scarcely worth while. It was evi- 
dent that she preferred to take a chance with us than with 
the promised weather conditions outside, so feeling that 
we had nothing to fear we left them in peace. 

But scarcely had the schooner come up to her moorings 
than a short, squat man who appeared to be in command 
got into one of the boats and started in for the beach, a 
white flag flying from a boathook. I was rather tempted 
to turn them back but there was a plan milling in my head 
and I decided to parley. This plan was to make them a 
bid for their diving gear, with which we might profitably 
employ our time until the arrival of our own outfit. So I 
told Charley Dollar and one other man to stand by with 
their rifles and the other five to keep themselves out of 
sight. Then I walked down the beach to see what the 
visit could be about. 

The boat grounded and out stepped the squat, hairy 
individual who gave me a rather dubious look, then spat 
and observed in a casual sort of way: 

“Well, you’ve gone and done for ’im, ’aven’t you?” 

“Looks that way,” I answered. “He brought it on 
himself. What do you want?” 

“I'd like to ’ear wot ’appened, if you’d be so kind,” he 
answered. ‘‘Thereafter we might talk business.” 

“Well, then,” I said, ‘“‘your precious skipper and I met 
up there on the mole and he got 

‘shoved over the edge of the cliffs, 
and a good job, too. Now what’s 
your business?” 

The man nodded. “ ’E was fulish 
to put back,” said he, ignoring the 
last question. ‘That first night after 
we’d run out ’e got turnin’ that there 
smoke in ’is mind and presently ’e 
says to me: ‘Bill,’ says ’e, ‘I got an 












idee we been ’ad.’ ‘’Ow ’ad? I 
arsks. ‘That b—y smudge,’ says ’e. 


‘If that ’ad been a pa 
trol boat she’d held on 
arfter us and nary sign 
o’ smoke ’ave we seen 
since we up stick and 
away.’ ‘The bloomin’ 
h’island was between,’ | 
says. ‘Island ’ell,’ says 
’e, ‘if there ’ad been 
more smoke we would 
‘a seen it h’over the 
island once well 
away.’ 

“There was trewth in 
that and we finally de- 
cided we’d been ’ad good 
and proper. But by 
that time we was a ’un- 
dred miles to loo’ard 
and the breezes light and 
bafflin’.. We was an- 
other thirty hours raisin’ 
Trocadero and another 
twenty-four haulin’ in 
on the place. Skipper 
says ‘they carn’t prove we tuk no pearls. We was just pros- 
pectin’,’ an ’e plans to sail right in as bold as brass. Then 
the wind fell flat and we slatted around until ’e couldn’t 
starnd it no longer, so ’e ’as ‘isself set ashore, the boat 
a-wytin’ for ’im all night in a sorter grotto, like. ’E only 
meant to ’ave a look into the lagoon so w’en ’e didn’t show 
up us men knew ’e come to ’arm. So ’e’s done in, wot?” 


“Well, you’ve gone and done for ‘im, ’aven’t you?” 
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“Scragged, croaked, extinguished,” I answered, “and a 
good job, too.” « 

“Well,” said the Cockney, or whatever he was, “I carn’t 
s’y as ’ow I blime you. Skipper made it ’ot for you. ’E 
wasn’t such a bad sort. Rest ‘is bones, s’y 1.” 

‘“What’s vour game now?” I asked. 

He scatched his scrubby head. ‘“That’s just wot’s ’ard 
to tell,” he answered. ‘Us lads ain't to blime. All we done 
was to obey orders. Best we can do now is to syle back 
to Samoa and report wot’s ’appened. But we ain’t seen 
no pay for months and ain’t like to, now, so if you want 
this ’ere divin’ gear you can ’ave it, reasonable.” 

‘How about the pearls you’ve stolen?” I asked. 

“Skipper must ’ave ’ad them in ‘is pocket,” he answered. 
‘“‘Leastwise, I carn’t find ’em nowheres. It’s bloomin’ sure 
‘e ’ad ’em on ’im.” 

“Were there many?” I asked. 

“IT couldn’t s’y, not ’avin’ seen the oysters opened. To 
judge from the shell, though, I’d s’y there was no b—y 
fear but the bed was rich. You got a fortun’ ’ere to your 
‘and, Cap’n.” 

I reflected for a moment, then said: “See here, mate. 
Suppose I take over your diving gear, your two whale- 
boats and your black gang? What have you got for 
stores?” 

He scratched his ear. ‘“‘We got a month’s paddy for the 
niggers,” said he, “but I misdoubt they’d st’y. You 
know what blacks is like. They made their contract with 
the skipper and now that ’e’s done in they’ll want to be 
took back w’ere they kem from. But so far as the 
boats and the gear goes you can ’ave that at wot you 
think is fair and reasonable.” 

“T don’t want all of the blacks,” I said. 
have a dozen of the strongest divers.” 

He looked rather dubious. “Well,” said he, “Tl 
go out aboard and see wot I can do, but I ain’t very 
‘opeful. Silly, stubborn beggars. Of course we 
could drive ’em ashore willy-nilly, but that might 
lead to trouble, lyter.’ 

“It would,” I agreed. 
my way. 


“Just 


“And anyhow, that’s not 
Go see what you can do. Offer them a 
little more, if you like 
and by the way, I 
suppose you know I haven’t 
any cash?” 


He waved his thick 
hand. “Oh, that’s. all 
right, sir,” he answered. 


“You can give me a draft 
on your bank or anythin’ 
you like. I ’ope I know a 
gentleman w’en I see one.” 
He appeared to hang in 
the wind a moment as 
though undecided and a 
bit embarrassed. 

“Well, what is 
asked. 

He shifted his feet and 
tightened the piece of lac- 
ing which held up his main 
claim to consideration and 
respect. The four sweeps 
in the boat were more or 
less festooned with sarongs, 
but Mister Mate had still 
his jaded Pinafore costume which appeared to have worked 
faithfully and well. 

“T ’ardly feel I ’ave the right to arsk it, sir,” said he. 
“but now that skipper’s garn us lads aboard is orl adrift. 
like. Might be they’d arsk us to account for skipper and 
wot ’appened ’im. Skipper was in wrong and us worse and 
wot then? We done allus like ’e wished us to, and arsked 
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“You heave those rifles overboard before I count ten,” he roared, “or I’ll blow this fool’s head off.” 


no questions. “E was a gentleman, too, though ’e m’y 
‘ave ’ad ’is faults. "Twas drink as done it. ’E liked ’is 
glaws, did skipper . . . rest ’is bones though 
no blime to you, sir. . . .” 

“Oh, get along with it,” I interrupted. “What do you 
want? A few lines from me to say that you didn’t murder 
Drake and that he owes you your wages and that you are 
trying to collect from his estate?” 

“That’s it in a nutshell, sir,” said this scrub. “Just a 
line from you so that we lads won’t be mistook. You 
might s’y as ’ow to your own knowledge ’e met with ’is 
un’appy end at your ’ands, you actin’ allways in self ce- 
fense, or such.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘We can talk about that, later. 
Get out aboard now and see what you can do with those 


divers. And let me tell you something . . .” I took 
him by the elbow and gave him a little shake and 


felt him tauten under my grip (being more or less of a 
fool I missed that symptom), “and if you can manage to 
push the thing my way you are not going to lose anything 
by it. Ill go out and talk to them myself. A lot of them 
must know me because I’ve lugged them back and forth 
at times to dig.” 

I beckoned to Charley Dollar. 

“I’m going out aboard the boat to see what I can do 
with these divers. We can make use of them, just now. 
In fact, we can make use of the whole outfit,” I said, and 
gave the mate a shove toward the boat. “Get aboard and 
we'll go out and talk to your divers. There’s sure to be 
some in the boiling that will stand for my stock. Hop 
along now. . . .” 

He got into the boat sideways, like a crab, and I noticed 
that his legs were very bowed and that one was shorter 


thah the other. Then, as he squinted at me sideways, just 
as he walked, I noticed how very much he looked like 
Drake. It was not very surprising as Drake was forty-five 
at least, and he had spent a good twenty years in the 
Pacific. This scrubby little mate was a wizened thing that 
might have been eighteen years of age or eighty. He was 
seared though with Drake’s seal, however old he may 
have been. Perhaps Drake had fetched him out from 
home. Anyway, whether early progeny or not, the cramped 
little beast had Drake’s stamp on his evil face and I should 
have known better than to believe a word he said. But 
he seemed too contemptible to bother much about, so I 
piled him into his boat and got in after him and half way 
out to the Madcap waved to Enid who was making frantic 
signs from the beach. It struck me as amusing that she 
should think that I was running into any sort of danger, 
merely because I was going aboard the Madcap, especially 
as she had dtawn the fangs of this serpent with her own 
dainty hands. I was still chuckling to myself as I stepped 
on deck and looked forward at the sulky blacks who were 
pretending to be asleep. One or two I thought I recog- 
nized, and was going forward to speak to them when 
something like the coils of a boa-constrictor spun around 
me, and the next instant I found myself flat on my back 
on the deck and Channing Drake grinning down at me. 

“Hello, Drake,” I said, ‘‘vou’ve got me again, haven’t 
you?” 

“Quite so,” he answered, and his voice sounded very 
proud and superior. It made me angry. 

“You must be a pretty good swimmer,” I said, to get 
out of that mess that this little schoolgirl shoved vou 
into.” 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Above: Brakeman Bob 





Tracy awakening from 
his dream in which he 
saw the vision of a 
wreck caused by his own 
carelessness. 


At the left: Mrs. Fos- 
ter quarrels with her 
brother Bob, because of 
his inclination to dissi- 
pate. 
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Pictures from Home 


Over there, with thousands of miles of sea and land between 
them and home, are Our Boys, smiling and fighting—fighting with 
bullets, against a dogged foe; with smiles, fighting homesickness and 
dread monotony. 


It’s a part of the nation’s job to-day to keep those boys cheerful, 
to hold fast the bonds between camp and home, to make light 
hearts and smiling faces—and these things pictures can help to do— 
pictures of the home folks and the home doings, pictures of the 
neighbors, pictures that will enliven their memories of the days 
before the war—simple Kodak pictures, such as you can make. 
These can help. 
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“She is due to pay my ticket for that 
trip,” he answered. “I say. Kavanagh, 
did it ever occur to you what a consum- 
mate ass you are?” 

“We all make mistakes at 
answered, “and I must say 
every reason to believe that you were 
coppered this trip. How did you man- 
age to get out of that churn?” 

“Easily enough,” said he. “The back- 
wash carried me over the worst ledge 
and I worked my way between the rocks 
until I got clear and swam down to 
where I had left the boat. don't say 
that any ordinary swimmer could have 
done it, but I’m rather better than 
that.” 

“Well, 


times,” I 
there was 


you evidently were born to be 
hanged,” said I. Drake scowled. 

“Stow that.” he said, roughly. “Ii I 
were to pay you off as you deserve I'd 
run you up here and now.” 


“That wouldn’t do you any good,” I 
answered, “and some day it might do 
you a lot of harm. This is not going 
to do you any good, either. What do 
you want of me, anyhow? And what 
do you intend to do? You c&n’t work 
the beds. You'll have Charley Dollar 


and his policemen potting at you from 
all along the cliffs.” 


“Not with you in the boat,” Drake an- 
swered. 
“Oh,” I said, “so that’s it.” 


“If you weren't a blithering fool you'd 
have guessed it straight off,” he snapped. 
Your little iafiné over there wouldn't let 
‘em. Had a pleasant honeymoon?” 

“Shut your foul mouth, you hairy ape,” 
I snarled. “I'll get you for that, some 
day.” 

“No you won't,” he growled. “You 
might as well know what’s in store for 
vou, Kavanagh. When I finish my job 
here which will be in a very few days, 
I hope, we put to sea. And then some 
accident is going to happen you. I al- 
ways meant to fix you some day if I got 
the chance to pay you off for sticking 
that beak of yours into my own personal 


and private affairs. It’s not your fault 
that I’m not in chokey at this minute. 

“Don't be too sure,” I answered. “I 
wasn’t born to be blotted out by any 
big black beast like you. Here I am 
in irons and on your brute of a boat 


and I'll make you a bet of a thousand 
pounds right now that I'll see you triced 
up inside of six months. Take me on?” 

His unsteady eyes shifted nervously 
from me to the shore and back again. 
I thought that he looked actually fright- 
ened for an instant. The conviction of 
my voice, perhaps. Besides, he was really 
a coward at heart. If he had not been, 
he would have made a quick end of me 
up there on the cliffs 

And my bet offered him was not alto- 
gether bluff. Drake’s threat did not 
frighten me in the least, both because 
I thought that he lacked the nerve 
carry it out and because he was such a 
coarse, sodden lump that for me at |e 
there was nothing terrifying about him. 
I think that my feeling for Drake must 
have been precisely that of Dicky for the 
Shanghai rooster. There was no denying 
but that Drake had fooled me at 


LO 
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move; made me silly and ridiculous and 
got into me for a good bit of my pros- 
pective wealth. He had outpointed me 
tack for tack, this gorilla person, and now 
he had me absolutely in his power and 
there was nothing whatever to prevent his 
making fast one of the diving weights to 
my ankles and slipping me over to go 
down and stand sentinel on my blessed 
beds until corporal Shark came 
along to change the guard. 

And yet I knew that he would not dare 
do this, and that however much of a 
fool I might be I stood in no great dan- 
ger. And why? Simply because over 
there on the beach was a girl who when 
she desired things to happen made them 
come so. It sounds like a confession of 
weakness for me, a more or less hardened 
adventurer to state calmly that I was 
banking entirely on Enid to get me out 
of this coil, but such is the case. And it 
is not a confession of weakness; merely 
a confession of faith. I absolutely knew 
that Enid would manage it, somehow, 
and that with Charley Dollar and his 
keen joyous fighting men at her disposal 
Drake was at that moment in far greater 
danger of not eating his Christmas din- 
ner than was I. 

Nothing which had happened after 
my stepping on the Madcap’s deck could 
have been seen from the shore, but the 
situation was due to disclose itself im- 
mediately. The diving gear was being 
overhauled and the black divers squatting 
on deck were bolting little gobbets of 
rice and finely chopped fish. Every- 
body was very busy and active and 
whenever any of them looked at me, sit- 
ting there handcuffed on the rail he 
grinned. The black boys particularly 
seemed to find it a tremendous joke. It 
had all been sort of a game played be- 
tween these masterful white men and I 
was the loser. Still they seemed to feel 
that the hand was not yet p!aved out, nor 
all the cards on the tab'e; and despite the 
fact 


that I was in bonds and harmless 
they ~~ me wide. 

And so did Drake’s crew. The crab- 

like vet who had trapped me showed a 


marked shyness for my part of the deck. 
But presently, when his duties compelled 
it, he approached with diffidence. I was 
sitting on a coil of line required for the 
stealing of my pearls. 

“Well.” I said, “you are a pretty good 
little liar, aren’t you. It’s a shame to 
waste talents like yours at sea. You 
could make a tremendous hit the 
stage.” 

I said it how 
Not jokingly, of course, nor sneeringly. 
With a certain amount of sardonic ap- 
preciation for his talent, perhaps. because 
he really had acted his part tremendously 
well. A trained actor could have done no 
better. I told him so . and promptly 
added another interesting little human 
document to my collection. For it im- 
mediately appeared that this crusted lit- 
tle sea-spider had under his thorny cara- 
pace tremendous histrionic ambitions. He 
forgot his coil of line, squinted up and 
down the deck to locate Drake (who was 
below swigging at his water-monkev 
which contained grog or gin and limes 


on 


would you say? 












or something) and then confided in me 
that his mother had been an actress and 
that he had always desired to go upon the 
stage. He produced from some part of 
his person a thumbed pocket copy of “As 
You Like It” and flashed it before my 


eyes as if doing some conjuring trick. 
“Some d’y I'll recite for you, Captain 
he began, but at that moment 


Drake came puffing up the companionway 
and was squeezed through the hatch as 
though the Madcap were trying to rid her 
system of him, and a few minutes later 
we were in the boats and pulling across 
to the pearling grounds. 

It is very odd how some of us never 
appear to feel the emotions befitting a 
situation. There are persons (of whom 
I confess to be one) who have the de- 
sire to laugh when they ought to cry. 
and the reverse, and to get angry unrea- 
sonably and not get angry when there 
is just cause. At that moment the 
thought of the faces of Enid and Charley 
Dollar when they discovered me irone:l 
to the thwart of the boat with Drake 
there in the stern struck me as intense'y 
amusing. It really seems sort of a 
monkey trick to contort the features an: 
cackle, but that is what I did when pres- 
ently I discovered Enid and Charley 
Dollar examining us through the glasses 
from the door of the bungalow. 

Drake appeared sourly surprised at my 
mirth. “If you had the sense of a cock- 
roach you’d be praying instead of laugh- 
ing, Kavanagh,” said he. “You may not 
believe it, but you can take it from me 
that you are swinging by a mighty short 
scope.” 

“No I’m not,” I answered. “You've 
got too much low animal cunning to take 
a chance on some of these beauties of 
yours getting a grievance and setting you 
aback some day. It wouldn’t take a bar- 
rel of testimony to set you kicking the 
atmosphere.” 

He cursed me savagely and struck me 
across the mouth with the back of his 


hand. The blow cut my lip and loos- 
ened my teeth, but what was worse it 
knocked off my hat which was picked 


up and appropriated by a black in the 
following boat. This was a serious mat- 
ter as it was dangerous to sit all day bare- 
headed in that equatorial sun, but fortu- 
nately my hair was thick and black and 
had not known the shears for many weeks. 

But if Drake could have caught a few 
of the sensations seething inside me at 
that cowardly blow he might have re- 
gretted it. Never in my life had I been 
scorched by such a murderous flame. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ie ST as I supposed, the two boats were 
moored side by side, the natives going 
down to work on one side and the arm- 
ored men the other. And they began 
immediately to fetch up quantities of 
splendid shell. Over on the shore Enid 
and Charley Dollar had come down to 
the water’s edge and were watching op- 
erations. but of the other men there was 
no sign, and I wondered why. Enid 
called out to me to ask if I was hurt, 
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Drake 


but I merely shook my head. 
ignored her and preserved a sullen si- 


lence. He did not even inquire as to her 
presence there on Trocadero. Perhaps he 
thought that we had arranged it between 
us. But he was too interested in watch- 
ing the potential fortune pour into his 
coffers to bother much about anything 
else. Also he kept a wary eye seaward 
and looking at the Madcap I saw that 
there was a hand up aloft. He and the 
cook appeared to have been the only 
persons left aboard. The others were all 
engaged in pearling. 

And so the day passed, tediously and 
infuriating. Perhaps Drake may have 
been willing for me to get a sunstroke 
if so ordained as he would not let me 
wet my hair. I was forced to sit in the 
same strained position for hours. Enid 
and Charley Dollar returned to the bun- 
galow and I caught glimpses of them 
moving about under the palms. Drake 
looked over there occasionally but made 
no remark. Work was knocked off at 
noon for an hour’s rest and to eat, and 
then all hands turned too for the rest 
of the afternoon. I was rather giddy 
and nauseated when finally the darkness 
put an end to operations. 

Drake billeted me that night on the 
bare quarter-deck with the chain of my 
handcuffs passed through another short 
piece rove into a ringbolt. Try to repose 
yourself with your hands clasped behind 
you even in bed and you can form an 
idea of what it was like on the hard 
deck with a ringbolt to rest upon 

“See here, Drake,” I said, “you may 
be out for my head and hide and I 
should certainly like to tack yours up 
in the trophy room. But all the same, 
don’t you think that we’ve been playing 
too big a game to warrant this sort of 
petty torture? 

“Oh go to hell, Kavanagh,” he retorted. 
“You've been sleeping soft enough these 
last few weeks to stand a little discom- 
fort. However, if you care to send a 
note to your fafiné a 

“That'll do, swine . . .” I 
_ ,£ er. 

What puzzled me through these mis- 
erable hours as I sat there strained and 
sweltering—with little sun devils danc- 
ing before my eyes and my arms one 
long and torturing ache from wrist to 
shoulder was the peculiar apathy shown 
in my fate by Enid and Charley Dollar. 
They made no effort to communicate 
with Drake, which would of course have 
done no good, nor did they attempt to 
hail me from the beach. I wondered that 
Charley Dollar whom I knew to be a 
fine shot did not take a chance and have 
a try for Drake. The range was only 
four hundred yards. For my part I 
would have cheerfully welcomed the risk 
of a miss or even Drake's being slightly 
wounded and disposed for revenge. I tried 
to study out some plan for communicating 
with Enid, but could not devise anv 
practical means. Of course I had made 
efforts to bribe the mate and such of the 
hands as passed my way, but it was no 
good. Drake had issued strict orders 
that I was not to be spoken or listened 
to, and his authority prevailed to make 


snarled. 
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my tentative signs and gestures ignored. 
Drake at this moment did not seem to 
be drinking to any extent, for while he 
distilled alcoholic humors in the blaze 
of the sun he seemed always to know 
quite well what he was about and to 
be taking no chances of failure. He was 
as alert as a wolf pilfering a fold. 

Another thing which puzzled me was 
the disappearance of four of Charley Dol- 
lars squad. That is to say it puzzled me 
at first, but on thinking a bit I under- 
stood the reason. When I had gone down 
to confer with the mate I had with me 
only Charley Dollar and another man, 
the rest had been told to keep out of 
sight. After my capture Enid and 
Charley had acted on this same strategic 
idea of concealing two-thirds of their 
strength. Reflecting on this I was sure 
that they must have some scheme afoot, 
though what it could possibly be was 
more than I could imagine in my grow- 
ing exhaustion. So I sat tight very 
tight, chained down as I was against the 
thwart, and after the third day of that 
interminable heat and glare and calm I 
began to slump and scarcely took the 
trouble to shake the hair out of my eyes. 
The lagoon used to get almost black at 
times, or rather a peculiar grey-black 
which was very reposeful to the vision, 
though not increasing its efficacy. And 
there was a point on the top of my head 
which hurt, as if somebody was pressing 
a sharp stick against it. 

Then, one morning as I was sitting 
there, tightening and relaxing different 
muscles to take the cramp out of them 
and trying as best I could to keep the 
handcuffs from bearing on the raw, galled 
places and trying to catch the flash of 
Enid’s gown under the dried and scrubby 
fringe of palms, Drake asked  sud- 
denly :— 

“How many of there are you here, 
Kavanagh?” 

“Enough to cook your goose, monkey 
man,” I answered. “You will never get 
out of this lagoon alive, start when you 
like.” 

“IT will, though,” he 
are going out to-night. 
cream off this jug.” 

“You haven’t digested it, though,” said 


answered. “We 


We’ve licked the 


I. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “it always takes 
a little time for digestion. I must say, 
I’m rather sorry that I’ve had to be so 
strict with you, Kavanagh. Had to be 
done, though. I know what you wild 
Fenians are like.” 


“Though > I said. 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing. You will be dead to- 
morrow morning, Drake. I see it in 


your eyes.” 

He looked horribly frightened for just 
about a second, then asked me roughly 
what I was talking about. 

“You,” I answered. “Some of us ‘wild 
Fenians’ that you have been spitting on 
can tell at times when Death is writing 
hell’s passport in a man’s eyes.” 

He goggled at me for a moment, then 
shrugged. “You’re off your chump,” he 
answered. 

“T'll tell you something that may cheer 





you up, though. We're going after vour 
girl, to-night.” 

“Are you?” I answered. “I'll bet you 
my new schooner against the Madcap that 
you don’t get her.” 

“We'll see,” he answered, and relapsed 
into silence. 

This threat of Drake’s served as a 
stimulant, arousing me to fresh hope. It 
seemed also to justify Enid’s passive 
waiting. Drake had seen only Charley 
Dollar and one of his men and he had 
no knowledge of the other five who were 
being kept carefully out of sight. I knew 
that if Drake and his scurvey crew were 
to land on the island at night the chances 
of any of them getting off alive were very 
small indeed. 

Low as I was this ray of hope acted 
as a tonic, but I was careful not to let 
Drake guess at my encouragement. The 
only fear I had about the business was 
that Enid might be hurt in the fracas. 
I was also worried for fear it might be 
merely a bluff on Drake’s part, and in- 
tended to harass me. But on turning his 
position in my mind I came to the con- 
clusion that he really meant to carry out 
the threat, but net for the sake of any 
evil intention toward Enid herself. She 
was no pretty half-caste wife of a gin- 
soaked trader nor some silly and de- 
fenceless adventuress impressed by his 
debonair swagger. He would never dare 
to offer her any greater violence than 
that required for her forcible abduction 
from Trocadero, for which he would 
claim in extenuation that after the acci- 
dent which had happened to Captain 
Kavanagh he did not feel that he ought 
to leave her there, even though it be- 
came necessary to resort to force majeur 
in order to restore her to her relatives. 

And then of a sudden his plan was 
presented to my vision all nicely framed 
and ticketed. Here (if he were actually 
iaid by the heels, which was by no means 
sure) would be his line of defence:— 
After taking the bishop and Mrs. Storms- 
by to Kialu he had returned to Tro- 
cadero with the idea of prospecting for 
pearls in the lagoon in order to decide 
whether it would be worth his while to 
get a concession (a highly irregular pro- 
ceeding and one which would have got 
his vessel confiscated if caught at it, but 
all the same no very great crime). He 
did not believe that I had any conces- 
sion and thought that I was merely try- 
ing to bluff him out. On his making a 
few tentative examinations of the bottom 
he had been fired on from the cliffs by 
me and other persons unknown, and had 
taken measures for his self protection 
while pursuing his investigations. While 
so employed he had sighted a smoke 
on the horizon and realizing that his oper- 
ations were strictly speaking illegal and 
might land him in a German penal colony 
he had done what any other person would 
have done and got away to sea. 

But twenty-four hours later on turn- 
ing the situation in his mind he had come 
to the conclusion that there was really 
no reason for his having run away. He 
had scraped up some promising shell but 
taken no pearls. Still the bottom offered 

(Continued to page 124) 
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Betty, pretty as a picture, might have 
attracted anybody's attention. She com- 
manded Vinton’s, because she was the first 
woman with whom he had been unable 
to make any headway. Made him doubt 
his charms, I guess, and the only way 
he could justify himself in his own esteem 
was to win out, even if he had to ask 
Betty to marry him in order to do so. 
It actually came to that, in the end. 

I've often thought that it must have 
required a tremendous amount of nerve 
for Betty Mason to turn down a man like 
Vinton, even if only for the amusement 
she might have gotten out of it, the re- 
lief from the terrible strain she was under. 
Mighty few women would have carried 
their devotion to a husband, especially a 
husband who had practically abandoned 
them, that far. 1 don’t mean turning 
down his offer of marriage, of course. I 
mean his dinners, his auto rides, his invi- 
tations of every sort. One thing no doubt 
helped her, and in mentioning it I don’t 
mean to detract in any way from Betty's 
faithfulness to her husband. She may 
have realized the terrible danger of it. 
For all she knew, Frank might be watch- 
ing her, might appear at any moment, to 
find her, perhaps, dining with the man in 
whose arms she had been, in that still— 
the man who, from all appearances, had 
wrecked his home. Then it might have 
been a bullet for Vinton, and the electric 
chair for Frank. 

Perhaps she found it easier to sit at 
home, waiting for his return, or what she 
feared even more, news of his death. 
That was what she really expected, day 
after day, night after night, and of course, 
loving him as she did, she blamed herself 
for all the trouble, because she hadn’t 
told him about the test. Curious thought, 
isn’t it; that test Betty made for the 
screen turned out to be another sort of 
test altogether—a test of her love for her 
husband, and in a way, of his love for her. 
So she waited alone, night after night, but 
Frank never came. 

Vinton wasn’t the only one who made 
a play for her. Brockton. the head of 
our scenario department, tried, too. Got 
her address from the office files, and went 
and called on her. I never learned the 
details of that interview, but Brockton 
showed up the next day with some queer 
looking scratches on his face, and Betty 
was more than usually pale and haggard. 
I imagine it was a good thing for her sake 
that Brockton had nothing to do with 
hiring our people. The Chief knew we 
had a prize in Betty. because I had told 
him so, and the Chief is a big man, and 
the right sort, like most big men. 

Well, we got the picture done at last, 
and it had its first showing at the Regent. 
Betty was anxious to go, of course, and 
the occasion being a special one as it were, 
her first picture and all that, I asked her 
to take dinner with me. 

Vinton trailed me all the afternoon, and 
when I left the stu''o he came along and 
suggested that we dine together. I told 
him about the engagement I had with 
Betty, and he asked me if he might come 
too. 

I was about to make an excuse, when I 
remembered some gossip I had heard a 
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few days before, to the effect that Vinton 
had been unable to make any headway 
with Betty, because J was the favored 
one. It wasn’t couched in such nice lan- 
guage, either, and if I had been able to 
trace it, I would have made somebody 
suffer. 

So, when this flashed across my mind, I 
decided to let Vinton come along. It 
might serve to stop these rumors, I 
thought, which were, as you can see, 
shamefully unjust to Betty. 

She seemed surprised when she saw Vin- 
ton with me, but of course she didn’t say 
anything, and we proceeded down town. 

I had planned to have dinner at one of 
the Times Square restaurants, and from 
there walk to the theatre. Everything 
went along quite smoothly. Vinton was 
very quiet, almost sulky I thought, but 
Betty, with the excitement of seeing her 
first picture ahead of her, was brighter 
and livelier than she had been for weeks. 
We left the restaurant a little before eight, 
and walked up Broadway. 

We had just reached the corner below 
the theatre when Sam Milton, of the 
Famous Stars Company, stopped me to 
say “hello”. He had just blown in from 
the Coast, and I hadn’t seen him for two 
years. 

Sam and I gossiped for a moment, while 
Betty and Vinton walked on in the direc- 
tion of the theatre. I got the name of 
his hotel, promised to look him up, and 
was just about to leave him when I saw 
an astonishing thing. 

The bent and shabby figure of a man 
passed me, so close that he almost brushed 
my elbow. He wore an old overcoat, in 
spite of the mildness of the weather, and 
his right hand was plunged into one of 
its pockets. His hair was matted and 
unkempt, his face unshaven, showing deep 
marks of dissipation. But the thing that 
was most terrible about him was the 
expression of his eyes. Bloodshot, staring, 
they had in them a look of ferocity, of 
madness that made me shiver. And this 
more particularly, because the man was 
Betty’s husband, Frank Mason, and his 
gaze was fastened with grim determina- 
tion upon the figures of his wife and 
Maurice Vinton, not twenty yards ahead 
of him. 

I left Sam talking to the empty air, for 
lt saw there was not a moment to lose. 
Even as it was, I expected every instant 
to see Frank’s right hand leap from the 
pocket of his coat, and to hear the shots 
that would mean the end of Vinton, or 
Betty, or both of them. So I ran, fairly 
ran, as far as a man can run in a Broad- 
way theatre crowd, and just as my quarry 
came abreast of the theatre, I caught up 
with him. Betty and Vinton were stand- 
ing chatting. alongside the curb, waiting 
for me to join them. 

I did some quick thinking. Then I 
went up to Frank and put my hand on his 
shoulder. He started as though he had 
been shot, and I thought he was going to 
run for it, but the sound of my voice 
stopped him. 

“Why, Frank Mason!” I cried, as 
though I had had the surprise of my life. 
“T’m delighted to see you—simply de- 
lighted. Where have vou been keeping 


yourself ail these years? Ive got some- 
thing I must show you—something I 
wouldn’t have you miss seeing for any- 
thing in the world.” Ali the time I was 
speaking, I kept urging him toward the 
entrance of the theatre, and my hand on 
his shoulder was no light one. I’m pretty 
husky, as you know—1090 stripped—and 
in Frank’s emaciated and run-down con- 
dition I could have handled him with 
one hand. 

He went along as meek as a lamb, evi- 
cently figuring that he would abandon 
his attack for the moment, until he had 
gotten rid of me. He knew me, of course. 

“Show me?” he muttered. “What do 
you want to show me?” 

“Something that is going to make you 
the happiest man in the world,” I said, 
fairly shoving him through the door. 
Luckily the ticket-taker knew me, but I 
saw him give a look of amazement at 
Frank. And no wonder. I’m surprised, 
even now, that they let him in at all. 

By this time Frank Mason’ was becom- 
ing bewildered. Don’t forget that he 
hadn’t the least idea that Betty had gone 
into pictures, or that Vinton was an actor. 
All the latter meant to him was the man 
who had stolen his wife. He was ready 
to kill. 

“Frank Mason,” I said, “you’re going 
to sit here with me and look at this pic- 
ture. After that, you can do what you 
please.” Then I shoved him into a seat 
in the last row, and sat down beside him. 
1 saw Betty and Vinton enter the box I 
had reserved, looking all about for me. 

I had looked forward to the evening, 
expecting to share Betty’s joy in her 
success. That joy I missed, but I knew 
I should have a greater one. 

At first Frank sat huddled in his seat, 
with his head bowed down, wondering 
how long it would be before he would be 
able to get away from me and my chat- 
ter, and attend to the real business of the 
evening. I talked to him continually 
about my success in screen work, trying 
to keep his mind diverted until the show 
began. Then I sat tight, and waited. 

When he first saw Betty, he gave a 
curious hoarse sigh, like a man who has 
suddenly awakened from a terrible dream. 
Then he sat back, his hands gripping the 
arms of the seat, for fully half an hour. 
immovable. All of a sudden he collapsed 
again, and I saw that he was crying. 

“Betty has been waiting for you very 
patiently, Frank,” I said. “Those photo- 
graphs you saw were nothing but motion 
picture stills. That telegram you found 
I sent. She is the best wife in the 
world.” 

He didn’t answer me, but one of his 
poor thin hands clutched mine, and we 
sat there without another word, till the 
picture was done. Then I went to find 
Betty. 

There’s no need to say any more. All 
this happened a year ago. Frank is one 
of our publicity men now, and making 
good to the tune of a hundred a week. 
And Betty is going to star. 

Her claim against Love wasn’t a bad 
one, you see, even if it did require sup- 
plementary proceedings to collect it. 
She’s the happiest woman I know. 
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Just Like New! 


pee’ yourself, can easily keep your furniture, woodwork, linoleum 
and floors, in perfect condition with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It 
cleans and polishes in one operation — protects and preserves varnish, adding years 
to its life—covers up mars and small surface scratches—and prevents checking. 








A Dust-Proof Furniture Polish 


Polish all your furniture—including the piano—with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. You 
will be surprised at the wonderful improvement. It imparts a hard, dry, glass- 
like polish of great beauty and durability. Johnson’s Prepared Wax will quickly and permanent- 
ly remove that bluish, cloudy appearance from your piano, victrola and mahogany furniture. 


JOHN SON'S 


“Lreutd and Pasle 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax is exactly the 
Form as well as Paste. Many people prefer the same as the Paste Wax except that it is a liquid. 
Liquid Wax as it polishes instantly with but It contains absolutely no oil, consequently does 
very little rubbing—you can go over a roomful of furni- not collect or hold the dust. It never becomes soft or 
ture, a good sized floor, or an automobile in half-an-hour. sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body. 


For Floors and Linoleums 


Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax gives just the polish Johnson’s Prepared Wax is just as necessary around the 
and protection you need on your linoleums. It imparts house as soap. Keep it always on hand for polishing your 
a beautiful, dry polish which any housewife can easily Floors, Linoleum, Woodwork, Piano, Automobile and 
keep in perfect condition, by simply wiping up the dust Leather Goods. 

occasionally with a dry cloth. It brings out the pattern Tell your dealer that Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made 
of the linoleum and preserves it. in Liquid Form and insist upon his supplying you with it. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. PP12, RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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Flickerless Light with this Lamp _ 


It has been certain from the beginning that 
there would one day be a NATIONAL MAZDA 
lamp with which motion pictures could be pro- 
jected at a practical cost. 


NATIONAL Here it is. 
This lamp gives an absolutely Hickerless light! 
M A 7, DA _ It sharpens and steadies the pictures. Once 


focused, it requires mo adjustment. It leaves the “ 
operator ‘‘nothing to watch but the film’’, and he { 


is therefore able to devote ali his attention to giving 
you better pictures. 











It reduces the fire hazard. It does not, like 
other illuminants used in projecting pictures, con- 
taminate and overheat the air in the operator’s 
booth and threaten his health. 


Because of these many advantages, NATIONAL 
MAZDA will rapidly supplant the older light- 
sources in motion picture projection — jus? as tt has 
supplanted them practically everywhere else. 


For fullinformation about this new lamp or for help on any 
theater lighting problem, write your supply house or Nela Spe- 
cialties Division, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co.} 
136 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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L. L., Attanta, Ga.—You'll forgive us 
won't you, if we sorta forget to go into de- 


tails about those divorce suits. Divorce is 
such a depressing subject when it concerns 
people we know and like, isn’t it? Anyhow, 
we hope that you will be satisfied with the 
information that in both the Forman and 
Blackwell cases, the wives were the plaintiifs. 
Now let’s talk about something pleasant, like 
blondes and pie a la mode. 


Marcery, Huntincton, W. Va.—wWilliam 
Desmond is married and has been in that 
identical condition for a number of years. 
His wife was known on the legitimate stage 
as Lilian (correct) Lamson and she is a sis- 
ter of Nance O'Neil. He is still with 
Triangle. 


I. S., Cuicaco, ILt.—Any time that you 
feel it is of vital importance to have an im- 
mediate answer to a query, slip a two cent 
engraving of G. Washington into your letter 
and you'll get a reply at once. You can 
never win anything by cussin the editor; so 
there! 


Mattie, Winston, N. C.—Welcome Mat- 
tie to the Mystic Circle. Your favorites 
may be described as follows: Clara Kim- 
ball Young has brown hair and eyes, is an 
inch over five feet and a half and her fa- 
vorite weight is 135 pounds. She is 26. 
Wallace Reid is a six footer, makes 185 with- 
out trouble; has fairly d«rk brown hair, 
grayish eyes and is 27 years old. 





Preccy, MiLitBurn, N. J.—Thanks, awfully. 
Most all of ’em like it better this way and 
nobody seems to miss the extra jitney. 
What’s a nickel anyhow when you want to 
know the latest about your favorites? 
Beverly Bayne is not married. Taylor 
Holmes is in his thirties somewhere and his 
only film play thus far is “Efficiency 
Edgar's Courtship” provided by Essanay. 
Billie Burke's baby girl was born a year ago, 
October 23, if we remember rightly, and it’s 
her very own. Seena Owen and her hus- 
band George Walsh have a baby about two 
years old. Theodore: Roberts d‘d play with 
Mae Murray in “The Dream Girl.” 





H. D., Brooktyn.—There is very little op- 
portunity for a boy of fifteen in the moving 


pictures. In fact, it may be stated that there 
is none at all. We cannot give home ad- 
dresses. Write to your friends at their stu- 


dio addresses. 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that vou avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers, euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. 


envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 


C. A., Tusa, Oxia.—Sessue Hayakawa 
and Wallie Reid are at Lasky’s and Margue- 
rite Clark at Famous Players. You're not 
a reg’lar spinster until you start complaining 
about the way the girls dress nowadays and 
talk about the “chances” you used to have. 





H., Havernitt, Mass.—Charles Ray is 
not related to Eleanor Ray. Mary Miles 
Minter’s sister Margaret Shelby often plays 
with her on the screen. Mr. Hayakawa an- 
swers his mail faithfully. 





N order to provide space 

for the hundreds of new 
correspondents in this de- 
partment, it is the aim of 
the Answer Man to refrain 
from repetitions. If you can’t 
find your answer under your 
own name, look for it under 
another. 

All letters sent to this de- 
partment which do not con- 
tain the full name and address 
of the sender, will be disre- 
garded. Please do not violate 
this rule. 











M. C. W., Boston, Mass.—The young 
man who played Evelyn Nesbit’s son grown 
up and whom you think looks like Harry 
Thaw, in “Redemption,” was George Clarke. 
Yes, Harry Thaw has been in pictures. He 
has starred in Pathe Weekly, Selig Tribune, 
International Film Service Weekly, Gau- 
mont Weekly, Universal Weekly and other 
film newspapers. 





Grace, Fatt River, Mass.—Robert Hil- 
liard has a son but it isn’t Harry. Jean 
Sothern is with Art Dramas. The Lee 
kiddies, Kotherine and Jane, are _ being 
starred in their own pictures now by Fox. 





B. R., BrrmincHam, Ata.—Can’t quite 
get you. First we thought you were trying 
to kid us but finally concluded you were 
just a new sort of nut. If we’re wrong, 
we'd be glad to be put right. 





It & 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped NGAI 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
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Pattie, Victoria, AvusTRALIA—Pauline 
Frederick was educated in Boston. Frank 
Andrews, who played in “Poor Little Rich 
Girl” was not her former husband. Billie 
Burke was educated in Washington, D. C., 
and France. “The Little Girl Next Door” 
was produced by Essanay. Evidently they 
were ashamed of it as the members of the 
cast have always gone nameless. You seem 
to have a fairly good size-up of the screen. 

M. M., INpiaANapouis, Inp.—Arthur Ashley 
doesn’t s2y whether he is married. Norma 
Talmadge’s husband is Joseph Schenck. 
Naomi Childers is not married. She played 
last with Ivan Films. You're _ terribly 
welcome. 





KippEM, CALLAO, PEru.—Buenas morning 
hombre. Como ’sta all the genuine Peru- 
vian doughtnuts? Jucnita Hansen was born 
in Des Moines, Ia. It’s her honest-to-good- 
ness como-se-llama and she played last with 
Crane Wilbur in “Devil McCare.” She's 
now comedying at Universal. Hoye you'll 
write much often. 








Rose, Hamitton, CANapa.—Mrs. Walter 
Crawford, of Roanoke, Va., desires to assure 
you that “there is a real live Bushman Club 
of which we are not the least ashamed. But 
to the contrary we are very proud of it.” 
It’s a regular club, gotta lotta officers and 
everything according to Roanoke advices, 
Mr. Bushman being honorary president and 
Miss Bayne, honorary vice president. 





Sttver Spurs, St. Paut, Minn.—Sorry 
Mr. Johnson omitted to mention Mr. Foxe 
in his annuzl resume of the year’s doins 
but we haven’t got a thing to do with any 
except this particular department. Earle is 
mighty lucky to have a screen friend like 
you. 





Mitprepv, New York City.—Theda Bara 
played in “Under Two Flags” and is now 
doing “Du Barry.” It’s Pearl White’s real 
name, we’re told. Creighton Hale is now 
appearing in “Seven Pearls.” Write to Pathe 
about your desire to see Pearl in other than 
serials and maybe- they’ll come through. 








D. D., NortHampton, Mass.—Don’t think 
he is the same Tony Moreno who worked in 
that silk hosiery plant. 





Auice, Detroit, Micu.—Jack Holt is still 
with Lasky and Earle Foxe with Goldwyn. 
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Gyr, Forr Smirn, Ark.—Francis Ford 
and Grace Cunard are both back at Uni- 
versal City but in different companies. Miss 
Cunard’s birth year is 1803. Mrs. Castle’s 
first name is Irene. You have the dope on 
the Burke plays—three of them to date. 
Dorothy Gish is 1o. 

MADAMOSELLE, READING, Pa.—Trying to 
kid us with that phoney French dialect? 
Try again. 





James, Brockton, N. Y.—A reel is sup- 
posed to contain not more than 1,000 feet 
of film. You cannot make a scenario of a 
story written by another person without 
getting the consent of the writer. 

H. R., Des Mornes, Ia.—Certainly en- 
joyed that novelette you sent us. Do it 
again. It’s just about the newsiest epistle 
that’s come to our rolltop this month. J. W. 
Johnston is now somewhere in N’Yawk. 
Mabel Normand is no longer a Sunkist star 
as she recently signed with a New 
York company. 








V., Duponp, Inp.—Billie Burke 
was christened Ethel Burke. She 
is 31 and Anita Stewart is 20. 
Thomas Meighan is the husband 
of Frances Ring, the sister of 
Blanche Ring. 





E. C., Lovisvitte, Ky.—So 
Francis X. “kissed her arm and _ || 
said she was the sweetest woman 
in the world” when he introduced 
Beverly Bayne? Why, girlie, you 
wouldn’t have had him be impo- 
lite, wouldja? Wallie Reid has a 
son nearly six months old. 

L. D., San Francisco.—Mildred 
Harris may be said to have risen 
to stardot: as she is the featured 
player in the first two independent 
productions from the Lois Weber 
studio. Her latest is “K,” the 
Mary Roberts Rinehart novel. 
We're after the Williams pictures. 
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J. A., Youncston, O.—Douglas 
MacLean was the young man who 
played opposite Gail Kane in “The 
Upper Crust.” He is now back on 
the noisy stage. He appeared in a number 
of World photoplays. William Parke, Jr., is 
with Thanhouser, New Rochelle, N. Y. He'll 
probably answer your letter if you do not 
disclose the fact that you think he is “cute.” 





C. B., SypNey, AusTrRALIA.—You have the 
correct address for Miss Minter. No players 
are offended if written to for photos. Go 
right ahead. 





Ivy, CLevetans, O—D. W. Griffith is 
married. He is now in Europe working on 
his third photoplay in which the big war 
is the chief theme. The Gish sisters and 
Bobby Harron appear in them. Mr. Griffith 
is about 44 years old. Yes, we like bru- 
nettes—also blondes and redheads. 





A. F., New Yorx City.—Charles Ray is 
26 years old, married, lives in Los Angeles 
and his auto is a Worser, or something like 
that. Answer men are not familiar with 
autos. 





R. S., Smtverton, Coro.—-Joan Sawyer 
was born in El Paso, Texas, in 1884, so she 
could scarcely be referred to as a native of 
New England. 





V. K., Los ANGEeLEs.—Harry Ham is not 
the husband of Billie Rhodes. Billie’s mar- 
ried name is Fulgham, but she’s trying to 
get rid of it. Robert Walker was the minis- 
ter in “The Light of Happiness.” We are 
never bored. 


Photoplay Magazine 


FRENCHIE, KANKAKEE, ILt.—Florence Hol- 
brook is still on the musical comedy stage. 
Thelma Salter is now about eight years 
old. 

Tommy, Cuicaco.—We'd like awfully well 
to help out your friend Tom Forman but 
Tommy has decided to be a Sammy. Any- 
how he has enlisted so nothing we could 
say or do would help him where he is now. 








RENIE, SAVANNAH, GA.—Edward T. Lang- 
ford has gone away to war so he isn’t avail- 
able to quiz as to his private life. You are 
fortunate to have met so many screen nota- 
bles. Write again. 





E. M., Los ANGELES, CAL.—The actresses 
you are curious about do not smoke. M1- 
riam Cooper has appeared in “The Honor 
System,” “The Innocent Sinner” and other 
pictures for Fox. Mae Murray and Mollie 
King have always been blondes, so far as 
we know. Mrs. Castle is doing five reel 
features for Pathe. 


“Is Broncho Billy married? I’m aw- 
fully interested because I just love to 
see him get the girl in the end.” 


This was the first question ever asked any pub- 
lication about any film player. 


The publication 





Dauc, Lewistown, Mont.—Miss Anita 
Loos may be reached by mail at Douglas 
Fairbanks Corporation, Hollywood, Cal. 





RAYMOND, Newark, N. J.—Norma Tal 
madge was born at Jersey City, N. J., 
and was married last November. She is 22. 
Her husband, Joseph Schenck, is about 45. 





J. B. H., Fatxt River, Mass.—Myrtle Sted- 
man seems to be vacationing at this time. 
Yes, Cecil DeMille apparently is coming 
along nicely. “The Little American” and 
“A Romance of the Redwoods” were the 
two Pickford pictures directed by Mr. De 
Mille. 





Tippy, New York City.—Write to Alice 
Joyce, care Vitagraph and we are sure you 
will receive an acceptance. Hope the appen 
dix came out without much trouble. 





Auice G., QuEBec, CANADA.—Write Harry 
Myers care Pathe, New York City. 





M. W., Canton, O.— Edward 
Earle is now with Vitagraph. 
Louise Huff and House Peters 
played together, we think, only in 
“The Lonesome Chap.” 





G. G., Aucusta, Ga.—The bap- 
| tismal name of Mary Miles Min- 
l ter is Juliet Shelby. Baby Marie 
| Osborne works on a salary and 
percentage basis, so we can’t tell 
you just what she puts in the lit- 


was The Dramatic Mirror and the query made 
Frank E. Woods, now production manager of the 
Lasky-Famous Players western studios, the first 
Answer Man. 

“As nearly as I can remember,” said Mr. Woods, 
“the writer of the letter was a girl about sixteen. 
I published the answer in my column and that 
started them going. The one most important 
question in those days concerned the identity oj 
‘Little Mary” The Biograph company would not 
give out the names of its players, so it was a long 
time before the fans knew the identity of their 
favorite.” 


| 
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tle bank every week. Irene How- 
ley has been on the screen for 
several years. 





M. T., Pr. ArtHur, CANADA.— 
Katherine Sanders, a Danish ac- 
tress, played the role of Ann in 
“Blind Justice,’ which was pro- 
duced in Denmark. Irving Cum- 
ming’s wife is an actress; name, 
Ruth Sinclair. 








G. H., LaGranp, Ore.—Why pick on us 
with your chain letter prayer? And we 
didn’t send it to nine others either because 
we’ve had all the bad luck there is. 





F., DorcHester, Mass.—We have no 
branch in Boston and there is no way that 
we can aid you in getting into the movies. 





H. K., Missourt Vatiey, Ia—The only 
way to get a picture of Harry Hilliard is 
to write him, care William Fox, New York, 
and ask him for one. 





E. W., Nampa, IpA.—Mary Pickford is an 
inch taller than Marguerite Clark, who is 
an inch under five feet. Myrtle Gonzalez, 
William Duncan and George Holt had the 
chief roles in “The Chalice of Courage.” 
Clara Kimball Young, Earl Williams, Harry 
Morey and L. Rogers Lytton were the chief 
players in “My Official Wife.” 





Bitty PENN, PHILADELPHIA.—Yes, that’s 
quite a nice pen name. Bill Hart gets his 
mail in care of the William S. Hart Produc- 
tions Company, corner Fountain and Bates, 
Hollywood, Cal. He answers his letters and 
sends photographs to his admirers. 





E. O., Koxomo, INp.—Norma Talmadge 
is the wife of Joseph Schenck, a well known 
man in theatrical circles. Olive Thomas is 
at Culver City, Cal.; Anita Stewart at Vita- 
graph, Brooklyn; Montagu Love at World, 
New York and Tom Forman is in the army. 
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Lotus, St. JoHN’s, NEwrounp- 
LAND.—Evelyn Dumo was _ the 
Baroness in “My- Madonna.” 
James Morrison was last with 
Ivan Films and Dorothy Kelly is 
still with Vitagraph. 
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R. M., Battrmore, Mp —Norma Phillips 
was June in “Runaway June.” She is on 
the legitimate stage now. 





SQUIRREL BILL, PortTLaANpD, OrE.—You are 
quite some artist, Bill. Mary Pickford is 
now in Hollywood, Cal. Maybe some other 
photoplayers will visit Portland soon. If 
we can do anything for you along those 
lines, let us know. 





Leona, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The newsboy 
in “A Jewel in Pawn” was Antrim Short. 
Earle Williams is not married and he gets his 
mail at the Vitagraph studio, Brooklyn. 





E. W., PortsmoutH, Va.—Charley Ray’s 
right name is Charles Ray. Wally Reid’s is 
the same—that is, it’s Wallace Reid, with a 
William befront of it. Sure he’d write—at 
least, he’d send you a picture of hisself. 


J. M., Dusrrn, Ga—You must be more 
specific. 





Potty Perprers, BooNviLttE, Mo.—Wel- 
come home, Polly. If you mean Harry Fox 
of “Beatrice Fairfax” fame, we can tell you 
that he is a native of California, a vaude- 
ville player of considerable repute and the 
husband of Yansci Dolly, one of the famous 
Dolly sisters. Sure is “cute.” We've never 
seen the sequel to “The Diamond from the 
Sky.” Bessie Barriscale’s son is about 8 
and Valeska Suratt is not married. Fanny 
Ward’s daughter is not a screen actress. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Brings Beauty While You Sleep 


Just leave pure, snow-white Pompeian NIGHT Cream with its delicate 
perfume on your face as you fall asleep. Then in the morning see how 
soft and smooth is your skin! But you must be faithful—every night— 
for time and weather are daily stealing beauty and youth from your 
face. Jars, 35c and 75c, at the stores. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


Is anybody in your family troubled with Dandruff? If so, don’t let 
the matter be neglected, as Dandruff often causes the hair to fall out. 
Our new product, Pompeian HAIR Massage, has already won thou- 
sands of friends all over the country because it has stopped their Dand- 
ruff. It isa liquid (not a cream) and is not oily or sticky. Delightful 
to use. 50c and $1 bottles at the stores. Both of the above products are 
guaranteed by the makers of the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


No advertising on front 





















Miss Pickford, the world’s most popular woman, has again 

honored Pompeian by posing exclusively for the 1918 panel. 

4 i Size 714x28 inches. Daintily colored. Please clip the coupon 
» for panel and sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Per tie SEP SS 


Ph npimena 


POMPEIAN- BEAUTY 





* (Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art 
Panel and a sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone 


upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns between 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 








Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can.be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


FORALINE 


is today regarded as the one SAFE depilatory 
for removing hair from face, neck, arms or 
armpits without the slightest harm to the 
most tender skin. Comes in powder form, 
daintily bottled. Easy to use, instantly effective, 


GUARANTEED 


absolutely non-injurious; vour money back if 
not thoroughly as represented. On the market 
since 1899—be su-e to get the genuind, 

From your druggist or dept. store, 2 oz. 1 
bottle or sent postpd. on receiptof price 

The Foral Products Company, Inc. 
Dept H.. 347 Filth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





| ers thereof, 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 94) 


PROPOS of the war, movie followers 

have perhaps noted the appearance 
on the screen of a number of new names. 
Some of the more timid producers have 
gone about changing the names of their 
players without even consulting the wear- 
through fear that some 
suggestion of Teutonism in those cogno- 
mens would be injurious to the success 
of the photoplays with which the names 
were associated. One of the most amus- 
ing instances of this kind was the 
summary rechristening of Alfred Vos- 
burgh, of Vitagraph. Some one in the 
New York office of that company arrived 
at the astute conclusion that Vosburgh 
was a German name so when a photoplay 
arrived with that good old Scottish name 
in the cast, it was immediately yanked 
out and the name Alfred “Whitman” 
substituted therefor. So Al Vosburgh is 
now Al Whitman, though involuntarily 
and only officially. It might be added, 
postscriptically, that the name of Otto 
Lederer remained in the cast. 

There was considerably more reason 
however for another recent change of 
patronymic. The player’s name being 
Norman Kaiser, comment is superfluous. 
Norman played opposite Bessie Barri- 
scale in “Rose of Paradise” and then went 
to Artcraft for an important part in “The 
Little Princess.” He didn’t wait for 
anyone else to switch his name but 
christened himself “Kerry” and as Nor- 
man Kerry he appears in the Pickford 
cast. Following the completion of the 
picture he left for the East with the 
view of joining the Canadian aviation 
corps. 


ETRO is now operating a multi- 

company studio in Los Angeles for 
the first time in its history. The studio 
used by Charley Chaplin for the last 
eighteen months has been taken over and 
at present three companies are making 
pictures under the general direction of 
Manager B. A. Rolfe. The companies 
are headed by Edith Storey, Viola Dana 
and Emmy Wehlen and Mr. Rolfe expects 
to add more from time to time. 


T is no longer a great mystery-secret, 

that Jack Pickford-Olive Thomas ro- 
mance. On October 25, the former Fol- 
lies star announced that just a year before 
on the same date, she and Jack were 
married, prior to Jack’s departure for 
the Coast. Then in the spring Olive quit 
the bright lights for the sunlight and 
became a Triangle luminary. She made 
no secret to friends that it was on Jack’s 
account. But news of the marriage was 
kept from the public because, as the 
beauteous Olive says, “I didn’t want 
people to say that I’m succeeding because 
of the Pickford name.” Now that she 
has “shown ’em,”’ Miss Thomas is not 
averse to letting the world know that 
she and Jack have been one for one year. 
Among film folk they are regarded as the 
most devoted couple in movieland. 


VELYN NESBIT is in again—the 
films. She is doing “The Greater 
Love” which sounds like ready money. 


ARY H. O'CONNOR, a pioneer 

among scenario editors, is chief aide 
to Frank E. Woods, Lasky’s head of 
production. Miss O’Connor was con- 
nected with the Munsey Magazine before 
entering the screen studios, first with 
Vitagraph. Then she joined forces with 
D. W. Griffith and was scenario editor 
at Majestic-Reliance and Fine Arts until 
both of those companies passed into 
history. 


HAT well known transcontinentalist, 

Anita King, has quit Hollywood for 
Long Beach, Cal. She has signed a con- 
tract with Balboa and will be starred by 
that company. 


be the East, Cupid also ensnared a well 
known filmer in Edna Payne, once the 
star attraction of the old Eclaire. Miss 
Payne became the bride of Jack Rollens, 
a vaudeville player, in New York. 


INA CUNARD, sister of Grace, is a 

war bride. Mina, who has also 
played under the family name of Mina 
Jeffries, was wedded to Stockton Quincy, 
a member of the Coast Artillery, just 
before leaving for the mobilization camp. 
There’s another war bride at Universal 
City, Betty Schade, whose husband Ernie 
Shields, has also been called to the colors. 


UTH STONEHOUSE is also num- 

bered among the war brides. Her 
husband Joe Roach, a well known sce- 
nario writer for Triangle, was among the 
drafted and as Ruth is fully able to make 
her own living, Husband Joe did not 
claim an exemption. 


EE MORAN and Eddie Lyons, chief 

comedy stars at Universal City have 
apparently been experimenting with lead- 
ing ladies. When Edith Roberts quit 
them to take up more serious work, they 
had Rosemary Theby assigned to their 
company. Miss Theby also sought 
dramatic roles and Juanita Hansen suc- 
ceeded her. Now their leading lady is 
Teddy Sampson, wife of Ford Sterling. 


ARALTA is having more trouble 
launching itself than a dreadnaught. 
The Paralta plan, a highly technical inno- 
vation in distribution, has been a picture 
puzzle in the trade for nearly a year, and 
still, with two or three productions com- 
plete and others in the making, the public 
has yet to see any of them on the screen. 
First they were going to distribute through 
Triangle. Then they informed the public 
that they did not mean Triangle, but 
Stephen A. Lynch, and as Lynch was leav- 
ing Triangle they were also. Now it ap- 
pears that Mr. Lynch will not leave Tri- 
angle, after all, but remains as head of the 
distributing system, which was all Paralta 
had anything to do with it anyhow. Just 
where this bird of passage will eventually 
roost is one of the things they have 
stopped guessing about on Longacre 
Square. 


OMAINE FIELDING is now a free 
man. His wife, Mabel Vann, re- 
cently obtained a divorce in Minneapolis. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. is guaranteed. 
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Never cut the cuticle. Cut- 
ting leaves rough, ragged 
edges--makes hangnails. 
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e cuticle 


ruins the nails 


What specialists say 


Dr Murray, the famous specialist, says: “On no 
account trim the cuticle with scissors This leaves a 
raw, bleeding edge which will give rise to hangnails, 
and often makes the rim of flesh about the nail become 
sore and swollen °’ 

Over and over, other specialists repeat the advice— 
‘*Do not trim the cuticle ’’ ‘*‘Under no circumstances 
should scissors or knife touch the cuticle.”’ ‘‘ Cuticle 
cutting is ruinous ’ 

It was to meet this need for a harmless cuticle re- 
mover that the Cutex formula was prepared. 
Removes surplus cuticle without cutting 

Cutex complecely does away with cuticle-cutting ; 
leaves the skin at the base of.the nail smooth and 
firm, unbroken. 

How to manicure the Cutex way 

In the Cutex package you will find orange stick 
and absorbent cotton Wrap alittle cotton around the 
end of the stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. Then 





A special Christmas manicure set 


You can now get in all of the stores, the Cutex Travelling 
Manicure Set, packed in an exquisite | olly box for Christmas 
giving. The set itself includes Cutex, the cuticle remover, 
Cutex Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish and Cutex Paste Polish, 
complete with orange stick, emery boards and flexible steel 
file. A perfect Christmas gift Price $1.00. 












This comp ete manicure 
set fur lhe. 








about cuticle-cutting 


work the stick around the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Almost at once you can 
wipe off the dead surplus skin. Carefully rinse the 
fingers in clear water. 

Then a touch cf Cutex Nail White underneath 
the nails removes all stains—leaves the fingers with 
snowy-white tips. 

Finish with Cutex Nail Polish. Cutex Cake Polish 
rubbed on the palm of the hand and passed quickly 
over the nails gives them a delightful, lasting polish. 
If you wish an especially brilliant polish, use Cutex 
Paste Polish first, then the Cake Polish. 

Until you have used Cutex, you cannot realize what a great im- 
provement even the first Cutex manicure will make in your nails. 


Where to get Cutex 


Ask for Cutex wherever high-class toilet preparations are sold. 
Cutex comes in 50c and $1.00 bottles with an introductory size at 25c. 
Cutex Nail White is 25c. Cutex Nail Polish in Cake, Paste, Powder, 
Liquid or Stick form is 25c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender 
cuticle, is also 25c. If your favorite store has not secured its stock, 
order direct. 


Send 14c today for a complete Midget Manicure Set 

Tear off the coupon now and send it with 14c (10c for the set and 

4c for packing and postage) and we will send you a complete Midget 

Manicure Set, enough for at least six ‘‘manicures.’’ Write for it today. 
NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept, 308 9 West Broadway New York City 


If you live in Canada, send 14¢ to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Ltd., 
Dept. 308, 489 St Paul Street West, Montreal, for sour sample set and 
get Canadian prices. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 308 


¥ 
5 


Street .... 
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9 West Broadway, New York 
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Try the new way of manicuring. 
No dangerous cuticle cutting; no 
tiresome soaking of the nails-- 
takes half the time heretofore 


required- 


nAOFr 
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© PHOTO BY LUMIERE, NEW YORK 


Ethel Clayton, the Bern- 
hardt of the Motion Pic- 
ture stage says: ‘*One can- 
not know of Cutex and not 
lovetouseit. Cutex keeps 
my nails looking so beau- 
tifullu, my friends often 
remark it.”’ 


Mail this coupon with l4c today 
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Meei your favorite 


~ Movie Siar 


These photo post 
cards of your movie 
favorite present 
such exact like- 
nesses, that to 
possess them is 
a good deal like 
meeting them 
personally. We 
were the first to 
sell by mail post- 
card photos and 
photographs of 
the movie stars and to- 
day are the largest di- 
rect-to-you dist ributors. 
Personal acquaintance 
with many screen favor- 


ites enables usto include 
exclusive and recent 









Take Your Choice 


Make your selection for 
as many 44 you want an 


send with your remit- | posesatthese low prices 
tance. Our money back 
guarantee protects you. 


May Allison 
Theda Kara 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 


18 for 25c 


Francis X. Bushman 
quae Caprice 





aney 
Marguerite Clark 
Viola Dana 
Grace Darling 
Grace Darmond 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Franklin Farnum 
Neva Gerber 
Myrtle Gonzales 
Creighton Hale 
W. 5S. Hart 





Rupert Julian 
Mollie King 
Harold Lockwood 
Louise Lovely 
ary McLaren 
Marie Osborne 
Virginia Pearson 
Dorothy Phillips 
Jack Pickford 


Norma Talmadge 

earl White 

Clara Kimball Young 
600 others that you know. 


18 100 
for for 


$1.00 


For 26 cents you may 
have eighteen of your own 
choice or 50 cents for 
orty or dollar for a 


bundred. 


100 for $1 





MONEY BACK 
IF DISSATISFIED 


SPECIAL 


Actual photographs in 
attractive poses. Size 
8x10 of all feature 
Stars, at 50c each. 
Wehavemany Stars 
in different views 
and poses. Get 3 
beautiful photos of 
your favorite. Spec- 
ial at $1.00 for3.Send 
stamp for sample 
card and our list. 


Sent free with all orders. 


The Film 


Portrait Co. 
127 A First Place 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


+Price-To Introduce 




































To prove to you that our blue- 
white MEXICAN DIAMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
dazzling, rainbow-hued brillian- 
cy (Guaranteed), we will send you 
this beauti fal, high-grade, 12-kt, 
gold-filled Tiff, Ring set with 
1-kt. gem, regular catalog price 
$4.98, for One-Half Price, $2.50. 
Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring, catalog price, $6.26, 
Only $2.50 for $3.10. Wonderful, dazzling, 

rainbow brilliancy. Guaranteed 20 
Years. Send $1.00 and wewillship C.O.D. forFree Examina- 
tien. Money back if not pleased. Act quick. State size. 
Offer limited. Only one to a customer. Catalog free. Agents Wanted. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Department C. B.. Las Cruces, NEW MEXICO 

(Exclusive Controllers of the Genuine Mexican Diamond ) 


E A BANKER 


Prepare by mail for this high profession, in which there 
are great opportunities. Six months’ term. Diploma 
awarded. Send for free book, “‘How to Become a 
Banker.’" EDGAR G. ALCORN, President 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
457 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Petrova—Prophetess 


(Continued from page 27) 


ideals. I didn’t write because I thought 
I was turning out masterpieces, but be- 
cause nobody else was doing so, and I was 
actually forced to provide something ap- 
proaching what I wanted. 

“And now that I have my own company, 
it is still harder. Formerly there were 
scenario departments with several readers, 
constantly on the lookout for material. 
Now I have to do it all myself. I read, 
read, read—until I feel that 1 must go 
blind. 

“Last summer I went to Maine for a 
vacation. Mrs. Clifton, my _ scenario 
writer, was with me. We thought we were 
going to have a fine rest, but neither of 
us could escape the haunting thought that 
soon I was to begin on my first independ- 
ent production, and we had no story. 
That ghost followed us through the woods, 
across the lakes and grinned horribly at 
us out of the stars. Shall I tell you a 
fish story?” 

It was a little abrupt but I recovered 
in time to say “Please.” 

“Mrs. Clifton and I were out fishing 
one day, with fair success, but Mrs. Clif- 
ton was determined not to go back until 
she had caught at least one big one. I 
had decided to rest on my laurels, and 
was leaning back in the boat, thinking 
again of the necessity of getting a story. 
An idea began to evolve in my mind, and 
I concentrated upon it. At last it seemed 
tangible enough to talk about. 

“*T believe I have a plot for the story 
at last!’ I exclaimed. 

“Mrs. Clifton gave a little cry of de- 
light, and then of dismay. In her excite- 
ment and eagerness to hear the story she 
had dropped her rod into the lake, and she 
assured me that she had just had a bite 
so vigorous that it could have meant noth- 
ing less than the biggest fish in the lake. 

“But it did turn out to be a story after 
all, and perhaps the fish wouldn’t have 
been so big when she landed it. 


Perhaps the impression might be lef! 
upon some minds, from all this, thai 
Madame Petrova is not a practical woman, 
she dreams her pictures and productions. 

It was no dreamer that I found another 
day, out at her studio in the Bronx. She 
was garbed in a flowing white gown as 
an ambassador’s wife at a court function, 
and stood at one side of an arch waiting 
for her entrance cue. At least I supposed 
she was waiting. As a matter of fact there 
is no blank moment in the Petrova day. 
The spot where she was standing was, for 
that moment, the executive oftices of the 
Petrova Film Corporation. As we gos- 
siped about this and that, a man intruded 

“Pardon me,” said Madame, “this is 
Mr. North, my business manager,” and 
she turned away to attend to some detail. 

Again we gossiped, and again an in- 
truder. 

“Pardon me—this is Mr. Irving, my 
director,” and they decided how a cer- 
tain piece of action should be handled. 

A third time. 

“Pardon me—this is Baron de Witz, my 
technical director,’ and they consulted 
over the details of a prince’s costume. 

So it went. A secretary came in with 
checks to be signed. An electrician asked 
her opinion concerning the lights. And 
so on. Madame Petrova’s thought is not 
confined to the dissection of theories, but 
with the same acute analytical faculty that 
has enabled her to evolve her theories of 
life and art, she has mastered the me- 
chanics of the studio. She is a prophetess 
—but her feet are firmly planted upon 
the earth. 

I read this over to my friend the Low 
Brow. 

“Sure,” he said, “but coming back to 
pictures—”’ 

“We haven't been away from them,” 
I quoted, chortling. 

But he only scowled at me across his 
beer. 


Statement of the Ownership,’ Management, Circulation, etc., Required by 
| the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 





of Photoplay Magazine published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1917. 


State of Illinois, | os ; 
County of Cook. ) °” 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared James R. 
Quirk, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Vice President and 
Business Manager of the Photoplay Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 


bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 


onthe reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the 


namesand addressesof thepublisher, editor, managing editor and business managers are: Publisher, James 


R. Quirk, Chicago 


ll. Editor, James R. Quirk, Chicago, Ill. Managing Editors, Alfred A.C 


.Cohn, Los Angeles, 


I 
Cal.,and Randolph Bartlett, New York City, N. Y. Business Manager, James R. Quirk, Chicago, Ill. 2. That 
the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
thenamesand addressesofstockholdersowningor holding 1 percentormoreofthetotalamountofstock.) E. 


M. Colvin, Chicago, IIL; R. M. Eastman, Chicago, Il. 


Wilbert Shallenberger, Waterloo, Iowa. 


: J. R. Quirk, Chicago, Ill.; J. Hodgkins, Chicago, Ill. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 


holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of.a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 


six months preceding the date shown above is....... 


publications only.) 


Soli waaneees (This information is required from daily 


JAMES R. QUIRK. 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 1917. 


{SEAL} 


KATHRYN DOUGHERTY. 
(My commission expires June 17, 1920.) 
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Hazel Daley 


appearing as “‘Dearie’’ Skinner in 


‘*Skinner’s Baby’’ 
Essanay Photoplay 
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Protect Your Skin from 


Wind and Cold with 


Ingram’ 





DEDARALABARALA 












































Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
° 2 Send us 6c in stamps for 
Ingram S Ingra'’s our Guest Room Package 
4, heen ine LO UGE containing Ingram’s Face 


FACE POWDER Powder and Rouge in novel 
“*Just to show a proper glow”’ use 


A complexion powder eapeci- a touch of {agrem's Rouge on the purse packets, and Milkweed 
ally distinguished by the fact | cheeks. safe preparation for 
that it stays on. Pusthormere, detcataly heightening the natural Cream, Zodenta Tooth Pow- 
a powder of unexcelle eli- | color. ecoloring matter isnot ab- . 
oe of texture and refinement | sorbed by theskin. Delicately per- der and Perfume in Guest 
of perfume. Fourtints—White, | fumed. Solid cake. Three shades R : 
Pink. Flesh and Brunette—50c. | —Light, Medium and Dark, — 50c. oom s1zes. (65) 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


In 
Every 
Jar 


ie 
oy 
Milkweed : 
is 
| Cre PHOTO BY 
eam = & 
If a woman’s face is her fortune, her complexion is her a 
| greatest asset. Wintry winds produce redness, roughness and Chicago, Sept. 8, 1917 - 
| chapping unless counteracted by proper skin treatment. You, as F. F. INGRAM CO.: 
well as the movie stars, can have the protection of Ingram’s Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is 
Milkweed Cream indeed a protection to the skin e 
, through all the changing condi- a 
This is not a cold cream—not a mere skin lubricant or soft- tions, indoors and out, summer CI 
ener. It has positive curative properties that heal and clear the and winter, under which the Fs 
skin and keep it smooth, soft, fair and free from blemishes. It is i anionic 6 work. I 
. ° ° : would n : 
| the skin-health cream. There is no substitute. Ask for it by its 5 meena PY 
| e urs, i 
| full name—Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. —— 
Lg HAZEL DALEY. 
: is 
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OUNG man, the fastest grow- 
ing profession of all-—needs you. 
The most profitable and facina- 
ting business on earth WANTS YOU. 
If you are looking for great opportunities and 
are ambitious to make a success write for this 
book on Electricity. It will be sent to you 
prepaid—without any obligation. 


Big Positions Open 
$2,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Do you realize that this is the world’s Electrical 
age—that the demand for electrical men has never 
been so great us at the present time and their 
saluries always coing up. I am Chief Engineer 
Cooke of tne Chicago Engineering Works and 
have traine | hundreds of men for Electrical Work 
My method of instruction is practical and can be 
taken at home. Only few months required andl 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for.my illustrated 
Electrical Book. Send today. 


Chief Engineer Cooke 
Chicago Engineering Works 
Room 123-39 E. LUllinois St. Chicago, Ill. 














Cond for 
MINIATURE BOTTLE 
20¢ 


You have never seen anything 
like this before 


The most concentrated and exquisite pertume 
ever made. Produced without alcohol. A 
single drop lasts days. Bottles like picture, 
with long glass stopper, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; 
Lily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 

Send 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle. 





The above also comes in less concentraied 
™ (usual perfume) form at $1.00 an ounce at 
druggists or by mail, with two new extra 
odors,‘*Mon Amour” and “*Garden Queen,” 
which are very fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir 
box, five 25ce bottles same size as picture, 
different odors. Send stamps Or currency. 


PAUL RIEGER, 238 First St., San Francisco 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 

What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
$1.00 Every young wife should know 
P. id What every parent should know 
Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
commendati 


Mailed in plain 
+. Table of content-, & ions, on request, 








| Exact SIZE OF BOTTLE 

















wrapper 
AMERICAN PUB. CO.,1230 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


~ 
AIT Learn Piano! 
3 Ke This Interesting Free Book 


of 


a 














shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, at one quarter usual cost. 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written Method 
is endorsed by leading musicians and heads of State Conservatories. 
Successful 25 years. Play chords at once and complete piece in every 

ey, ‘ 4 le Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. For beginners or teachers, old or young, Ait ee. Diplo- 
ma granted. Write today for 64-page free book,‘ How to Study Music.’’ 
M.L QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio P. L. Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Over 4.000 illustrations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, ete. Select any article desired, 
of the purchase 


monthly amounts. Security Re- 





have it sent to you prepaid. If satisfactory, send us one-fifth 
price and keep it. balance in eight equal 
interest Charged. No 


Write Today to 
JAMES BERGMAN Sys yrea0RS,.. SYSeks 
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The Unforeseen 


(Continued from page 46) 


“Yes,” she admitted. 

“But let me look at you. I can now, 
you know. Margaret, you're beautiful. 
And it’s really you! If you only knew 
how good it is to see again—to see you!— 
to see the light of day—and you—to see 


_ your hands in mine—to look and look in 


your eyes, and look again, Margaret 

There were a few moments of tender 
caresses. Then Maxwell spoke indig- 
nantly. 

“But why are the curtains drawn? 
can’t hatf see you, Meg.” 

“T was afraid that the light might be 
too strong for your eyes, Walter.” 

“Not too strong in which to see your 
loveliness. I never dreamed you were 
half so splendid. But, ah, splendid isn’t 
what I mean. I want a word that has 
splendor and softness and womanliness in 
it—all for you.” 

Margaret raised the shades. She stood 
for a moment before the window, her face 
drooping a little, as she looked at her 
husband under slightly lowered _ lids. 
Abruptly, Maxwell spoke, with a harsh 
note of command in his voice. 

“Stand as you are!” 

“Walter, what is it? You frighten me.” 

The voice that answered her was stern, 
unpitying. 

“What have you to be afraid of?” 

“But you frighten me!” 

“T see you,” the man answered in a level 
voice. “I see something else—a man and 
a woman watching a crowd in Paris. She 
is standing as you stood a moment ago. 
The man is dead.” 

“Oh, God!” Margaret’s voice was a 
wail. 


> 


I 


The husband’s voice sounded in stern 
demand: 

“Were you Count Gregorini’s wife?” 

Margaret answered: 

“No.” 

The afflicted woman could find no word 
to utter in self-defense. She felt the 
hopelessness of any attempt.toward self- 
justification. She caught the significance 
of his muttered explanation that he had 
accompanied Captain Haynes to the Paris 
hotel. 

The desolation of death fell on Mar- 
garet as she looked into the accusing 
eyes of the husband she loved, and saw 
him shrink away from her—a woman he 
deemed outcast. 

The level voice of Captain Haynes 
sounded in the ears of the distracted pair. 

“I have seen, and I have guessed, 
though I could not hear.” He pulled from 
his breast-pocket a letter, which he held 
out to Maxwell. 

“Read that,” he directed. “Count 
Gregorini wrote it to me, sealed with black 
wax, just before he killed himself. It 
explains everything.” 

Maxwell, wondering mightily, read the 
Italian’s explanation of how he had com- 


- promised an innocent woman by declaring 


her to be his wife. 

“TI would have explained to you before,” 
the captain said, turning toward the 
woman. “But you forbade me any men- 
tion of the matter.” 

Maxwell looked up from the letter, and 
his eyes were alight again. 

“I should have known,” he said simply. 

The wife’s answer was to go into the 
shelter of his arms. 





Claire Fixes 


It for Violet 


(Continued from page 41) 


he had made the trip in a hurry, while 
I hung on somehow. I hadn't figured on 
his stopping with the emergency brake, 
and he pulled up so short, that he dumped 
me beside the railway track, not hurt 
much, but scared to death. So I decided 
to learn to ride, and be prepared for 
emergencies.” 

But riding horses is not Miss Merse- 
reau’s only outdoor accomplishment. She 
says she can drive any automobile made. 

“Yes—into a ditch,” interposed Allen 
Edwards, her leading man, who betrayed 
a secret which he should have kept, as it 
were, inviolate. He says that when Miss 
Mersereau attempted to do a stunt with 
his Stutz one day she put it out of com- 
mission. Miss Violet indignantly denied 
this, but Edwards insisted upon his story. 

“T’ve a good notion to have the sce- 
nario changed so that I won’t have to 
marry you in the last reel,” declared 
Violet. 

So Violet Mersereau, an old timer at 
eighteen, having been “in. pictures” six 


years, is a perfect living symbol of the 
lusty young infant among the arts. In 
these days when most of the beginnings 
were yesterday, when alignments involv- 
ing millions of dollars of capital change 
overnight, it is not strange after all, that 
among the people who were in at the 
springing of the barrier, are such octo- 
genarians as Mary Pickford, Lillian Gish, 
Mae Marsh, Viola Dana, Violet Merse- 
reau. 

The dramatic fire, in reaching Miss 
Mersereau, jumped a generation. Violet 
was born in New York, and her mother, 
while interested in the stage, and finding 
in it a career for her daughters, herself 
made no efforts toward achievement in 
this direction. But her mother, in turn, 
was Mme. Luzanzie, a noted French 
actress. And so the light which illumined 
the Comedie Francaise and l’Odeon, two 
generations ago, has been rekindled in the 
petite person of Violet Mersereau for the 
pleasure of them who delight in the play 
ot youthful spirits upon the magic curtain. 
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{ Whew! Ive forgotten 
to close the dampers 

4 again. More coal 

wasted 











' My! its hot! \ 
Isimply cant | 
rememberto “\ 

| close the dampers | 

in time. } 





| Ive Discovered. ee 
= Ihe Remedy For 
» This Big Coal Bill! 


Thousands of home owners are daily realizing that every time the dampers are 
forgotten and left open too long, several shovelfuls of coal are wasted. No matter 


how careful you are to watch the dampers, you will frequently forget them until 
the 80-degree temperature reminds you. 


Whether your home is old, new or just in process of erection, you should have a 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator installed. Then the dampers will be automatic- 
ally closed the moment the temperature reaches the degree you want. And 
when the temperature falls below the desired degree, the dampers will be imme- 
diately opened so that the heating plant won't have to work overtime to make 
the rooms warm again. Eliminates the bother and worry of damper tending. 
Insures comfort, economy, health and safety. 

The clock attachment enables one to secure automatically exact changes of temperature 


at any predetermined hour — sets for a lower temperature for the night and comes back 
to the daytime warmth at any hour you desire in the morning. 


Works perfectly with any kind of heating plant burning coal or gas. Your heating con- 
tractor or hardware dealer handles the “ Minneapolis.” 
Write us to-day for booklet, addressing our 
Minneapolis office at 2760 Fourth Avenue So. 
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Boston Syracuse Cleveland St. Louis Chicago 
77 Summer St. 218 E. Washington St. 1335 East 105th St. 1412 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 231 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 


REGULATOR 


The Heart Of The Heating Plant 
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Solid Gold Festoon, 
4 fine Diamonds, 
$40.00 


Twm Ring, 2 fine Dia- 
monds, $35.00 






24 
Tiffany Belcher, 1 fine 
Diamond, $35.00 


> Tooth Ring, 1 fine Dia- 
$60.00 


mond, 


1 fine Diamond, 4 Dia- 
monds in shank. All ae 
Platinum, $225.00 


Red Cameo, 1 fine Dia- 
mond, $20.00 
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Be 
Diamon+ts set in 
Platinum, $150.00 


ae04..” 
top Cluster, 
Diamonds, 

center, $75 00 


251 . 
Engraved Belcher, 1 fine 
Diamond, $40.00 


Platinum 
12 fine 
Sapphire 
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Buy Today— 
Eight Months To Pay 


No Sale Unless You Are Satisfied 


Buv a genuine diamond ring or other article of 
jewelry from us, Will ship express prepaid subject 
to your anproval. You see and examine before you 
buy. No red tape — no security —we trust you. 


20% DOWN—10% MONTHLY 
You can buy snything from our catalog No. 42-A. on 
our easy payment plan. Pav 20% down on accept- 
ance and the balance in eight. monthlv pa: ments. 
Our guar‘intee assures selected blue-white. perfect 
cut diamonds. It means yoursatisfaction or nosale, 


UNEQUALLED 734°% PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Every diamond we <ell is accompanied by our 
liberal and unusual 74% annual profit sharing 
guarantee. Information in detail on our catalog. 


OUR DE LUXE CATALOG No. 42-A. FREE ON REQUEST 


Secure a copy NOW and learn how easy it is to 
buy jewelry for gifts or personal adornment on 
ovr liberal plan. It shows a galaxy of rings, 
pins, brooches, lavalliers, watches, etc.. also 
cameras and phonographs. 


L. W. SWEET & 00, Inc. 42:ANEWYORKCITY 
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The Shadow Stage 


By Randolph Bartlett 
(Continued from page 66) 


tion with the latest Kuppenheimer crea- 
tion, while a 1917 gasoline wagon slides 
in every now and then. 


THE SUNSET TRAIL— Paramount 


Yet again the western story. Vivian 
Martin’s picture mother, tired of ranch 
life, elopes with an eastern millionaire 
and marries him after her husband 
divorces her. The mother comes back and 
tries to win her child. Vivian sees her 
mother in a compromising situation with 
a third man—the lady simply cannot keep 
her affections corralled. The girl lies to 
save her mother, but the truth is eventu- 
ally revealed and the desired marriage to 
the man who has been destined to the 
purpose from the first reel, is promised. 
Excellent light entertainment, with un- 
usually beautiful photography. 


RASPUTIN— World 


One of the risks a producer must ac- 
cept when making a picture based upon 
historical events, or other material not 
protected by copyright, is that other 
producers have a perfect legal and moral 
right to parallel his work, so long as they 
do not utilize any fiction incidents he 
may create. It was inevitable that the 
romance of the incidents leading to the 
Russian revolution would attract more 
than one picture maker. It was likewise 
inevitable that some one would beat some 
one else in completing the film. The 
World Film Corporation won the race, so 
far as time of release was concerned. 
“Rasputin” was the title selected, Mon- 
tague Love the player chosen for the 
impersonation. Unlike Brenon, Mr. Brady 
did not pretend to write history upon the 
screen. His version of the life of the 
greatest scoundrel of modern times is as 
different from the Brenon account as Mr. 
Love’s visualization of Rasputin is dif- 
ferent from Mr. Connelly’s. That Raspu- 
tin was a real Svengali is known. Mr. 
Love, obsessed by this idea, consciously 
or unconsciously revived the figure of 
Trilby’s bete noir as created by Wilton 
Lackaye. Were Svengali less familiar, 
Mr. Love’s impersonation would be more 
effective. The picture as a whole appeals 
more through its timeliness than through 
its dramatic force. 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER—A-Kay 


Walt Mason, the sweet singer of Kan- 
sas, is writing scenarios with rhymed 
subtitles. One of the first of these, “I 
Remember, I Remember,” is a simple 
tale of a country girl who goes to the 
city, but, pining for the old farm, re- 
turns there, dreading drudgery, but find- 
ing mother sitting beside an electric 
washing machine reading the latest issue 
of PHotopLay Macazine, while an in- 
tercommunicating telephone brings the 
hired man from the barn. The whimsical 
humor of these one-reel comedies is in 
delightful contrast to much of the bois- 
terous humor of the screen’s minor fun- 
wagons. 


THEIR COMPACT—Metro 


It is so long since Francis X. Bushman 
and Beverly Bayne have had a good sce- 
nario that one hesitates on the threshold 
of theatres where their pictures are 
shown. A few more threadbare tales like 
“Their Compact” will find these popular 
players losing their friends. Miss Bayne 
devotes most of her scenes to looking 
scared, and Mr. Bushman to giving her 
something to be scared about. That the 
next to last scene shows an offending 
woman driven out into the desert to die 
a horrible death, is no palliative. 


EXILE— Paramount 


Maurice Tourneur is displaying such 
a genius for portrayal of Oriental scenes 
that it would be well for the Zukor execu- 
tives to keep him on this work. Follow- 
ing “Barbary Sheep,” comes “Exile.” In 
many respects this is one of the best ot 
all Petrova’s pictures. It has action, it 
has color, it has picturesque groupings 
and mass movement. But with the ex- 
ception of one scene, breath-taking in its 
daring, mentioned, Tourneur is_ the 
star. 


SCANDAL— Selznick 


Would you care for a little tabasco? 
Then see “Scandal,” the first of the Selz- 
nick productions starring Constance Tal- 
madge. It is nearly a year since Miss 
Talmadge made her big hit as the moun- 
tain girl in “Intolerance.” You won't 
know her in “Scandal.” Comedy situa- 
tions are numerous, with a flavoring of 
jealousy and intrigue, and love, of course, 
finds a way. This Constance Talmadge 
is a charming girl. She has youth, high 
spirits, and a vigorous type of beauty 
with ne suggestion of dolliness. Occa- 
sionally, as might be expected, her 
gestures and poses remind one so strongly 
of her brilliant sister, Norma, that she 
almost suggests a cartoon. But immedi- 
ately again she is herself. 


WEDDING BELLS AND ROARING 
LIONS— Fox 


Mack Sennett must look to his lau- 
rels. ‘The Fox comedies are on his trail. 
if not abreast of it. “Wedding Bells and 
Roaring Lions” is a roar from start to 
finish. ‘Two lions of so active a sort 
that it must have required considerable 
courage on the part of the players, are 
active participants. The one point that 
is missing, and which Mr. Sennett has 
discovered of vast importance in hurly 
burly comedy, is the decoration of the 
production with a plentiful supply of 
pretty girls. 


THE PATRIOTS— Metro 


The comedies of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew always remind one of home cook- 
ing—wholesome, easily digested, and 
making one anticipate the next meal. 
“The Patriots” is one of the best of 
recent issues. Henry and his wife de- 
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VANISHING 
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Why every normal skin nee 


O give your complexion the care it 

needs, ¢wo creams are necessary. For 
cleansing and massage, a co/d cream (oil 
cream) should be used. To protect the 
skin and keep it soft and pliant, a grease- 
/ess cream should be used. 


For cleansing and massage 


No matter how sensitive the grit and 
rime of dust have made your skin, with 
Pond’ s Cold Cream you can thoroughly 
cleanse it of all i impurities without creating 
the least irritation. For massage, where 
smooth consistency is so important, Pond’s 
Cold Cream was especially formulated. 


When your skin needs Vanishing Cream 

To keep the skin soft and pliable even 
through the harshest, wintriest weather, 
use Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It is a 
greaseless cream; contains no oil, and the 
moment you apply it, the skin absorbs 
it entirely, leaving not the slightest trace 
of shine. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream contains an 
ingredient which has a peculiar athnity for 


**See how wonderful Vanishing Cream has 
made my skin look -so soft and pink and vel- 
vety--and it will stay so all evening too. 


the skin—an ingredient which physicians 
have long recognized as one of the utmost 
value in the care of the skin. 


People with oily skins should use 
only Vanishing Cream 
The famous skin specialist, William 
Allen Pusey, A.M., M.D., says that 





Marion Davies, the beau- 
" ‘ul favorite starred sg 
motion picture ** Ru 

ponte Romany ’"’ PBs ct 

“Now that I use tond’s 
Vanishing Cream, Idon't 
see how I ever got along 
without it.’’ 
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Until I used Pond’s Cold Cream J did not 
know how purify ng, how refreaning a cleana 
ung cream could be."’ 


ds two creams 


persons with coarse pores and large far 
glands should avoid fatty toilet prepara- 
tions. Pond’s Vanishing Cream is just 
what the oily skin needs. Having no oil 
in it, it can add none to your skin. It 
vanishes at once—does not fill up the 
already distended pores. 


Neither Pond’s Cold Cream nor Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream will cause the growth 
of hair. 


On sale in all drug stores and depart- 
ment stores. Get a tube or jar of each 
cream today and see how quickly their 
use will improve your skin. 


Send for free samples 


If you would like to try Pond’s Cold 
Creain and Pond’s Vanishing Crean, fill 
out the coupon now and we will send 
you enough of each cream to last two 
weeks— 8c if you wish both. Write today. 
Address Pond’s Extract Co., 139 Hudson 
Street, New York. 


Mail this coupon today 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 


oer oes 








When to use Cold Cream 


For cleansing. To cleanse your skin of all the 
dirt which lodges in the pores through the day, and 
which, more than anything else, injures the skin, 
Pond’s Cold Cream is just what you should use. 

For massage. You will find Pond’s Cold Cream 
wonderful for massage. Itis exceptionally smooth 
and works into the pores so easily. 

For dry skin. Pond’s Cold Cream will add just 
the oil your skin needs to restore its pliancy and 
keep it in good condition. 


fe, 
= & 
Billie Burke of **Gloria’s = ? 
‘omance’’ fame, wiwse ‘ \ 
akin is envied by every- : 
one, says: Jo one ap- <td 
preciates Pond’s Vanish- ~ ~ y 
ing Cream more than I.’ — es — 0 
r 
When Vanishing Cream is necessary ' 
Chapped skin. If your skin is rough, red and 
chapped, one application of Pond's Vanishing 3 
Cream will relieve it. 
Asa protection. Apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream 4 
just before you goout. Notice the soft, fresh condi- 
tion in which it keeps your skin. 4 
As a base for powder, The next time you want 
your skin to look its loveliest, make Pond’s Vanish- | 
ing Cream your finishing touch and one powdering 
will be sufficient for a whole evening. 1 
1 











139 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Please send me free the items checked: 

A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

A free sample of Pond's Cold Cream. 

Instead cf the free samples, I desire the items checked below, 
for which I enclose the required amount. 


A 4c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
A 4c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Name.c cececececeeveeeereeaoeveeneoe ee ee 48 
Strect.ccececseeeeeeseee 2777070978977 808 
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su” DIAMONDS pnox 


From JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 41 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Bostor. has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However,a large business is done di- 
rect by mail with customers at importing prices ! 
Here are several diamond offers— Direct to you 
by mail—which clearly demonstrate our position 
to name priceson diamonds that shouldsurelyin 

terestany present or prospective diamond purchaser 











Ladies’ Princess 
Ring, $100.00 


Sixteen perfectly cut dia- 
monds and five square cit 
velvety blue sapphires. Plat- 
inum settings. A very beau- 
tiful ring. Money refunded 
if your jeweler can duplicate 
this ring fur less than $130.00. 


14 carat, $43.00 
This genuine % carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
se‘ting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler can duplicate it 


for less than $60.00. $43 
e 


Our price direct to you Our catalog on “How 
to Buy Diamonds” 
shows hundreds of 


other styles. 





A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings : 





% carat. . $ 19.00 

carat. . 32.00 

1 carat. . 95.00 

34 carat, $65.00 1% carats. 139.00 

This %& genuine diamond of carats. . 189.00 

great brilliancy and perfectly 3 carats. . 512.00 

cut. 14k. solid gold setting. 

Money refunded if your jew- Money refunded if these 

eler can duplicate it for less diamends can be purchased 

than $85. elsewhere for less than one- 
Our price . . « « le third more. 


We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston 
If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examin- 
ation. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value fur all time goes 
with every purchase. 



















WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS [$F 


CATALOG ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they 
mine, cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes and 
prices ($10 to $10,000) is 
considered an authority. 
Also write fur Free 
Catalog of Jewelry, 
Watches, and Silver. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


340 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 











THE SANITARY “O.K ERASER includ- 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps ie 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works i 
better and lasts longer. ie * 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are ° 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight d 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down until us- 


ALL STATIONERS 
By mail 2c extra. Booklets free. 
The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 





ed, Price 15c. New Rubbers 5c each. es 
wy * 


THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. 


» 2 
Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O.K."’ Paper Fasteners 








POrP-CORMN CRISPETTES 
, od ee — a 


$1,500 Made One Month 


Perrin, Cal., took in $380 in one 
s day. Almost the enormous 
profit of 400 per cent. $1 cash 
returned you for every 25c 
spent. Not theory! Not guess 
work! But actual bonafide proven records of 
profits. Send for_book. 

1370 HiGH ST. W-Z-LONG CO. sprinerieco. 0. 


A Merry Christmas 
Twelve Times 


See Page 132 





























| Without a Country” 
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The Shadow Stage 


( Continued) 


cide to out-Hoover Hoover, and take up 
the matter of food conservation with 
their colored cook. “Mandy got food 
conservation like she got religion,” a title 
reads, and the little patriotic, humorous 
sermon ends with the prospect of Mandy 
entertaining all the other cooks of the 
neighborhood in Henry’s home, to teach 
them their duty. A curious thing about 
this comedy is that it handles a serious 
subject, and probably will do more to 
impress people who see it with the force 
of the Hoover arguments than many col- 
umns of print. 


NORTH OF FIFTY-THREE—Fox 


Time was when, if you had told Dustin 
Farnum that his acting reminded you of 
his brother Bill, he might have thought 
you were very complimentary to Bill. 
Those days have passed. The highest 
compliment that can be paid to “North 
of Fifty-three,” is that Dustin Farnum 
therein reminds one of his more famous 
—pictorially speaking—brother. Thus 
does the screen transpose values that the 
stage establishes. The title comes from 
the line—quoting from memory— 
“There’s never a law of God or man 
runs north of fifty-three.” However it 
may be with laws, they appear to have 
a plentiful supply of lip-sticks up there, 
as Miss Kingston’s mouth was a perfect 
cupid’s bow. That was also her greatest 
fault in her performance in “The Spy.” 
Dustin kept himself nicely prettied up 
all the time as well. But then he was 
a-courting. There are many knotholes 
and extraneous incidents in this plot, but 
if you like romances of the snowfields, 
you won’t mind. 


THE YANKEE WAY—Fox 


If you keep a firm grasp upon the fact 
that “The Yankee Way” is designed as 
sheer farce, you'll have a good time. The 
only difficulty in so doing is that Enid 


| Markey, of the doll face and baby eyes, 


so effective in sentimental sonatas, in- 
trudes so frequently that you are likely 
to lose your viewpoint. Beauty, as Mack 
Sennett has so profitably discovered, has 
a real function in farce, but sentimental- 
ity never. Miss Markey is a perfect sen- 
timental type. George Walsh is a lively 
nummer. He can do most of the things 
that Douglas Fairbanks can, physically. 
Our own belief is that Mr. Walsh would 
be more effective in two- or three-reel 
farces. But there is such a fight as never 
was, in the last reel-—nearly a thousand 
feet of scrapping altogether in the picture 
—“and that'll get ’em,” as the director 
boys say. 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
— Thanhouser 


It is almost sufficient to say that the 
Thanhouser picture version of “A Man 
stars a woman. 
Here was an opportunity to give to the 
silversheet the first visual record of one of 
America’s greatest prose classics, and the 
producers apparently did not believe they 


| could hold the public attention without 


parading a woman through the scenes in 
a constant series of double exposures. 
Florence LaBadie has no more business 
in this celluloid than Mary Pickford 
would have in Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 
E.dward Everett Hale’s masterpiece is 
employed merely as a dream interlude, 
for the purpose of converting a peace-at- 
any-pricist into a naval recruit. We take 
second place to none in patriotic fervor, 
but still insist that one screen addition 
to the navy is too small a price to pay 
for the rape of this splendid fable. 


THE GULF BETWEEN— Technicolor 


A new color process has been devised. 
“The Gulf Between” is the first offering 
by the Technicolor Film Corporation. It 
is done throughout in tints that approxi- 
mate at least the natural colors. But, 
without actual knowledge of the process, 
it appears that thus far the manufacturers 
have been compelled to translate all col- 
ors into terms of reds and greens. This, 
of course, includes yellows, pinks, some- 
thing like blue, and other derivatives. 
But while it is a tremendous step forward, 
it 1s not always satisfactory. The un- 
fortunate thing about this picture is that 
the story is dull, trite, and drawn out in- 
terminably. A good, tense tale would 
have forced one to forget occasionally the 
close scrutiny of the colors. Grace Dar- 
mond is the star—a beautiful subject for 


photography, color or plain black and 
white. 


FIGHTING ODDS—Goldwyn 


The latest event in the Goldwyn cam- 
paign to elevate the films from their de- 
graded condition is “Fighting Odds,” 
starring Maxine Elliott, an actress popu- 
lar some years ago in the talkies. Con- 
cerning the story, there is nothing impor- 
tant to add to the comment of the New 
York Sun critic, who, referring to the fact 
that Roi Cooper Megrue and Irvin S. 
Cobb were jointly culpable, observed that 
it “seems to have been written by these 
usually capable authors during a period 
when they were feeling low in their 
minds.” 


UNDER HANDICAP— Metro 


Sometimes we fear that we lack in ap- 
preciation of western screen melodramas. 
Having enjoyed the doubtful privilege of 
seeing a good deal of Arizona and Texas 
close up, we are not always able to restrain 
our emotions when we encounter the ro- 
mances of the lens. But passing this 
intrusion of personal feelings, it does seem 
that when the leading man is required to 
play a western roie, he ought not to be 
quite so afraid to get himself a bit dusty. 
Now Harold Lockwood is as pleasing a 
leading man as there is in the business, for 
the most part; but in “Under Handicap” 
he roughs it with the best of them, and 
always retains his Fifth Avenue manner 
and make-up. Having removed that from 
our chest, we are able to admit that other- 
wise there are not many changes we would 
ask Metro to make in the film, except to 
give Anna Little more scenes. This girl is 
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Get the Drop * 
on that Cough 


Stop your cough before it stops you! Save need- 
less doctor bills. 


You can stop the incipient cold and the heavy, 
rasping cough with 





They taste good—they are good for the whole 
family, from the baby up. For 17 years, millions 
of users have been proving it. Carefully com- 
pounded as a doctor's prescription. Get them 
anywhere from coast to coast. 


Good for the Throat—Bad for the Cough 


DEAN MEDICINE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


made it impossible for this boy to 
stand, so he crawled on hands and 
knees. Four and a half months’ treat- 
ment at the McLain Sanitarium “put 
him on his feet.” His parents’ letter 
corroborates this. Read: 
We are pleased and very thankful for 
the improvement our boy has made. 
When we came to the McLain Sani- 
tarium, March 22, 1917, he crawled on 
his hands and knees. After four and 
one-half months’ treatment he can 


stand erect and walk without crutches 
or braces. 


Will be pleased to answer letters con- 
cerning what you havedone for our boy. 


MR. AND Mrs. Cuas. D. SPEIDEL, 
Hanoverton, Ohio 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution 
devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Hip Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc., especially 
as found in children and 
young adults. 


Our book “Deformities 
and Paralysis’’; also 
“Book of References,” 
free on request. 


The McLain 
Orthopedic 


Sanitarium 
804 Aubert Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 































Fine Tone 


MANDULIN, VIOLIN, 
GUITAR OR CORNET 

We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, 
To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Man- 
lolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small charge 
tor lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player or 
no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


Slingerland School of Music, Dept. 158, Chicago, Ill- 


IY BIME Granulated Eyelids, 








=} Sore Eyes, Eyes Inflamed by 
ss Sun, Dust and Wind quickly 


' ; relieved by Murine. Try itin 
Y YESics. Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes. 
OU ca No Smarting, Just Eye Comfort 

0 ist” b 
Murine Eye Remedy A or or istic. Murine 
Eye Salve, in Tubes 25c. For Book of the Eve — Free. 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago a 
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(Continued ) 


one of the few actresses who are home on 
the plains. Her horseback feats do not 
prevent her from being a real dramatic 
actress. The story of the picture—a 
young easterner gets a job on a ranch 
and helps the owner carry out a big con- 
tract in the face of unscrupulous plots, 
and then marries the rancher’s daughter. 
A pair of scissors, judiciously handled, 
would help considerably. 


A CROOKED ROMANCE—Pathe 


Gladys Hulette is clever and charming. 
Therefore “A Crooked Romance” is half 
good—Miss Hulette’s half. The story of 
the daughter of a criminal, brought up to 
think wrong is right, who marries a 
wealthy hero in the end, is not especially 
diverting at this stage in the world’s his- 
tory. But Miss Hulette is. 


AS THE SPACE RAN SHORT 


“Conscience;” Fox; Gladys Brockwell 
as a vampire de luxe; a moral platitude 
as an excuse for portraying immoralities. 

“The Heart of Ezra Greer;” Pathe; 
Frederick Warde in a character role that 


fits him well; a sentimental story of a 
wronged girl and reconciliation. 

_“Betrayed;” Fox; Miriam Cooper as a 
flirtatious senorita in a raid-infested part 
of northern Mexico; a tangled yarn with 
wonderful fights in R. A. Walsh’s best 
manner. 

“Lost in Transit;” Paramount; a com- 
edy solo by George Beban, with a charm- 
ing obligato by an unprogrammed young- 
ster; a story of a missing heir and an 
exchange of children. 

“Behind the Mask;” Art Dramas; the 
familiar fable of the daughter taking up 
the task of avenging her father’s ruin by 
a business rival; in this case she gets even 
by marrying a lord that the villain wanted 
for his daughter. 

“The Hostage;” Paramount; a war 
drama with mythical—very mythical— 
opposing forces; Wally Reid in serious 
danger most of the time; oh, very dra- 
matic. 

“Under False Colors;” Pathe; the fa- 
miliar yarn of the Russian woman spy; 
oh hum. 

“Bab’s Diary;” Paramount; Marguerite 
Clark—why say more? 


By Kitty Kelly 


(Continued from page 67) 


and others, under the headship of William 
S. P. Earle, who appears from his pro- 
ductions, to be a director gf parts. 

A small town story, with a country 
newspaper, and a man who came back 
as the main spring of it, it radiates 
humanness and community atmosphere. 
The people are so real and the houses 
and the streets through which they move 
are so real that the observer is translated 
straight back to wherever his own small 
town was. Miss Jensen, as Portia Per- 
kins, who brings up her girls and runs 
the village paper, displays great womanly 
charm, and Marc MacDermott makes 
himself welcome with his whimsical ex- 
pression of the “Pa” role. There are 
some logic lapses, but they figure as mere 
specks scarcely discernable on the enjoy- 
able whole. 


THE IDOLATORS— Triangle 


Strong fare, this is, served by Tri- 
angle, but jt has an arrestive force about 
it. Monte Katterjohn was part evolver 
of it, and Louise Glaum does the bizarre- 
ness. Were she not so bizarre, the piece 
would be a fine, forceful delineation of 
idolators—just that. As it is, it is force- 
ful, merely discounted in degree by the 
weirdity of the vamping. The woman 
who loves the man is the real figure in 
the thing. In her sweetness, she is a 
little too sweet, but when the emotional 
moments call she is finely there. She is 
one of the slender, mobile type, but like 
a taut violin string, when fate strikes 
hard. 

One’s nice, respectable, grown-up fel- 
low citizens laugh at the trimmings 
around Miss Glaum, picturesque though 
they are, as she treads her poison ivy path 
of self-idolation, and her end is quite 
too grayly obvious, but the story through 
which she moves is striking, and there 


are fine human touches in it, as for in- 
stance when the woman loses her whole 
self in her joy over her playwright hus- 
band’s success. 


THE RAINBOW GIRL—American 


It is perfectly named, for it radiates 
rainbowism against glooming clouds of 
pessimism as nature does against storm 
clouds. Juliette Day, alert and full of 
tricky ways, is an admirable addition to 
the screen world, and this particular ve- 
hicle of hers, telling the usual story of 
true love through obstacles, is brightly 
mannered in its handling and its captions. 
“The Rainbow Girl” is a distinct ray of 
sunshine from the Mutual camp. 


THE BRIDE’S SILENCE—American 


Not so much sunshine as_ tempest, 
being possessed of a bride, Gail Kane, 
gone quite mad and doing the weirdest 
things. She plays about with unaffected 
childishness in her pajamas and negligees 
shocking her beloveds, until she gets a 
shock, the well-known lost memory re- 
turns, and the mystery and villainy are 
all straightened out. The photoplay has 
nice exteriors to recommend it. 


TRIUMPH — Bluebird 


Almost all the things that everybody 
likes—except vampires and prize fights, 
and there’s no unanimity of likes on 
them—are in this picture. It has the 
conventional story of the stage, the girl 
who seeks glory and who gets it by 
promise of a price, and it has the way 
out, involving murder and suicide and all 
kinds of six-cylinder emotionings, and 
then it has the small town wholesome 
sweetness, and good human common 
sense all jumbled into a concoction de- 
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Now Every Woman Can Make Her Own Clothes 


Slee other day I was coming out from 
town with a very dear friend of mine. 
She was wearing such a perfectly charm- 
ing dress that I simply had to express my 
admiration. 


“Maybe if I could afford to patronize 
the exclusive shops just once,’ I ven- 
tured, and I fear just a bit enviously, “I 
could have a gown as wonderfully stylish 
and becoming as that.” 


And then Grace looked at me and 
smiled and kept on smiling, and, finally 
she said: “Would you really like to meet 
the modiste who designed and made this 
dress—every stitch and seam of it? Then 
gaze upon her. / made it all myself!” 


“Why, my dear.” I exclaimed, “I never 
knew that you did any sewing at all.” 


“T never did until a few months ago. 
But in those few months I’ve learned to 
make all my own clothes, and to make 
them as clothes are made in the best 
shops. I’ve learned to draft from my 
measurements patterns that fit perfectly 
or to adapt any tissue pattern. I’ve 
learned really to develop style in a gar- 
ment, I’ve learned how to copy a gar- 
ment I see on the street, in a shop 
window, or in a fashion magazine, and yet 
put in those little individual touches that 
are meant just for me. 


“Then I’ve learned every step of fitting, 
making, trimming, finishing—everything. 
Not a hand but mine touched this dress 
from the day I selected the materials 
until I put it on just as you see it now. 
And here’s something more. I know you 
well enough to tell you that this dress, 
which would be priced at least $40 in a 
shop cost me just exactly $13.50!” 


“But tell me,” I said, still puzzled 
almost beyond belief. “Where did you go 
to learn it all? How did you find the 
time?” 


“T went to school,” she answered, “on 
my own fron: porch and in that sunny 
back sitting-ro~.. I went whenever I 
had an hour or even a few minutes to 
spare. My teacher I have never seen, 
although I feel that she is one of my 
warmest friends. I learned it all, my 
dear Elizabeth, by mail! And let me say 
that if you want to give your readers some 
news that will win their everlasting grati- 
tude in these days of soaring prices, tell 
them the story of what the Woman’s 
Institute is doing for more than 7,000 
women.” 


O that is how, three days later, I hap- 
pened to be sitting across the table 
from Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Director 


of Instruction of the Woman’s Institute - 


of Domestic Arts and Sciences, listening 
to the perfectly wonderful story of this 
great school which is bringing happiness, 


By Elizabeth June Christie 


and the joy of having pretty clothes, and 
savings almost too good to be true, into 
thousands of homes. 


“Every woman knows,” she was say- 
ing, “that she could have many more 
clothes for much less money if she could 
make them herself. But how is a busy 
housewife to learn if she must leave her 
home to become a dressmaker’s appren- 
tice or to attend a resident school? It 
was that problem that led us to develop 
our method of teaching entirely by mail. 
Now any woman, no matter where she 
may live, may learn everything about 
dressmaking right in her own home in 
spare time. Not merely the essentials, 
but the whole art of dressmaking, design- 
ing, cutting, fitting and the construction 
of garments of every kind from clothes 
for baby to dresses, waists, skirts, suits 
and lingerie for herself or others. 


“The remarkable success of our stu- 
dents,” she continued, “is due to the sim- 
plicity of our lessons. These are written 
in everyday words that even children un- 
derstand. Then,. too, every step in the 





instruction is not only fully explained, 
but is actually shown by means of pic- 
tures—hundreds and hundreds of actual 
photographs—so that it is practically im- 
possible for the student to make mis- 
takes.” 


Then Mrs. Picken took me through the 
big Instruction Department and I watched 
the teachers examining lessons, inspecting 
students’ work and dictating personal 
letters, and I understood why the method 
of teaching is so successful, for every 
student receives the personal and _ indi- 
vidual help of an expert on her own 
clothes problems. 


As we came back to Mrs. Picken’s office 
she turned to a great pile of students’ 
letters on her desk. “They come to us 
like this every day,” she said, and taking 
up a handful she read some of them. 

One was from a girl only 16 who now 
not only makes all her own clothes, but 
has already earned enough sewing for 
others to pay for her own entire course 


Another was from a woman of 63 who 
has opened a shop in her home. She 
wrote that she had already established a 
trade that keeps her busy and enables 
her to support an invalid husband and 
still be at home with him all day. 


6¢\7OU see,” Mrs. Picken went on, “we 

not only teach a woman to make her 
own and her children’s clothes, but we 
give her so thorough a knowledge of 
dressmaking that she is able to take it up 
as a profession if she desires. Hundreds 
of our students learn dressmaking in spare 
time while doing othér work, and then, 
when they are fully equipped, step right 
into good positions as dressmakers or open 
their own shops, where they sometimes 
make two or three times as much money 
as formerly.” 


Then she read me other letters, a great 
many of them. 


“One wonderful thing about our work,” 
she said, “is that we can reach every one. 
Among our students are housewives, 
business women, teachers, school girls, 
girls employed in offices, stores and fac- 
tories. And there are, oh, so many 
mothers who simply pour out their thanks 
to us for teaching them how to have dainty 
clothes for their little ones at a mere frac- 
tion of what their clothes cost before. 


“Then, too,” she said, “we have a 
course in millinery just as complete and 
fascinating and practical, by which a 
woman can quickly learn to make her own 
hats or can qualify to take up millinery as 
a business.” 


“But tell me,” I asked, “how do you 
get your students?” 


“Largely through the recommendations 
of our present students who send us the 
names of their friends,” she replied. 
“Their enthusiasm is contagious, it seems. 
and as soon as their friends see what they 
are accomplishing they want to learn, too, 
and so they write us. Then we publish. 
for distribution to all who may be inter- 
ested, two books entitled, ‘Dressmaking 
Made Easy,’ and ‘Millinery Made Easy,’ 
either of which is mailed free on request 
to all who ask for them.” 


And so, at her suggestion, I am append- 
-ing below, for the convenience of my 
readers, a coupon, which if filled out and 
mailed promptly will bring in response, 
without any obligation, a free copy of 
either booklet, with much more _infor- 
mation about the Woman’s Instit1te and 
its courses than I have been able to give 
here. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE OF 
DOMESTIC ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, Inc. 
Dept. 17-Z, 425 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me one of your booklets 


and tell me about the course I have 
marked below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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FACE POW DER. 

Imparts to the complexion that velvety 
smoothness and delicate blush-tint of a 
healthy baby's skin. Freeman's has been 
the delight of Fashion's devotees for more 
than a generation. 
Always guaranteed satisfactory. 
man’s does not rub off. 


All tints at all toilet counters Miniature 
box for 4 cts. in stamps. 


Free- 






The Freeman Perfume 
Co.. Dept. 101 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We send this Watch and $5 Chain complete on your 
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MUSIC is tour tone FREE 


By the ay and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America— Established 1895 


Plane, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
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iS oS “Trusaae Uke this quills, 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Tllus- 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2c 
per day to cover cost of postage and music uved. Write 
for Free booklet which explains everything in full. 


American School of Music, 68 Lake-ide Bidg., Chicago 
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The Shadow Stage 


cidedly different from most of the drafts 
brewed in the camera laboratories. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams supplied the 
story, the photoplay hails from, and 
Dorothy Phillips radiates in the playing 
of it from the eager, unsophisticated lit- 
tle country girl, to the queen of tragedy, 
a sparkling jewel of histrionism, lighting 
up the dramatic, human little tale with 
| the vividness of life. 





| THE DEVIL DODGER—Triangle 


Transcribed by J. G. Hawks and Jack 
Cunningham, and put into the celluloid 
by Clifford Smith, this picture is handled 
stylistically, for all its ancient baldness 
of story, about the minister in the mining 
camp, though in this instance the color 
is cowboy, not mineral, the dance hall 
girl, and the ultimate reform. In this 
instance, too, the dance hall girl marries 
the ex-gambler, while the minister dies 
from the bullet intended for Silent, which 
is an alteration from type. 

Roy Stewart, who does ‘the ex-gambler 
well in his way, is hard and not exactly 
plump, but well padded. He plays with 
directness and sincerity, however, that 
commend him to the attention. The 
narration follows the straight going, un- 
varnished elements of its Arizona tale, 
but the illustrated captions which realize 
the poetry of picture, with lovely han- 
dlings of interpretative materials from 
nature herself to millinery, make the 
story intervals in themselves worth 
seeing. 


SIRENS OF THE SEA—Jewel 


This Universal special, promulgated as 
a “Jewel,” has it all over the unrestrained 
Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld. In it are more 
legs and more of them, not to mention 
whole feminine anatomies, than the Fol- 
lies have ever dared to risk. 

Yet the effect is not Follieesque, but 
fairyfied, and there isn’t more than a pair 
of opportunities for a pale blush from 
even the most squeamish. Never was 
flesh so obvious and yet so spirituelle. 

It recalls last year’s highly successful 
“Undine”’—the reason for this effort. 
There is a fantastic story, difficult to tie 
up logically, but there is no difficulty 
about the bands of chiffoned, seaweeded 
nymphs, running, playing, leaping, swim- 
ming. It’s too long, but has compensa- 
tions therefore. ‘There’s some summer- 
saulting swimming by one miss not to be 
missed. 


BETSY ROSS—World 


“Betsy Ross” was finely wrought by 
World under the direction of George 
Cowl into a rich fabric of indirect pa- 
triotism and Revolutionary romance. 
Alice Brady, brilliant, dynamic, gives the 
lady of the first flag a magnetic imper- 
sonation, making her clever, bewitching, 
wise, brave, beautiful. The matter of 
the new flag is handled distinctively, 
though General Washington is a heavy 
tug on the imagination. The poetry of 
the explanation of its inspiration reaches 
across from celluloid to seer effectively. 





(Continued ) 


Throughout breathes a spirit of patriot- 
ism, as intangible as air itself, as enfold- 
ing. 

Added to the fine matter of content is 
the exceptional quality of photography 
enclosing it. Depth, richness, softness 
give the scenes the nature of successive 
animated paintings. Really, this photo- 
play is something to be _ enthusiastic 
about. 


THE CORNER GROCERY—World 


Containing Lew Fields and Madge 
Evans “The Corner Grocery” is fraught 
with opportunities for fun as well as 
pathos, misses its way and drags rather 
wearily through the scheduled situations 
of the lad buncoed from his money and 
wrongly accused of murder by the ad- 
venturess who was guilty. This is done, 
instead of stress on Lew Field’s nice old 
father and his capacities for mirth-mak- 
ing, so that the seer’s time passes hum- 
drumly. At that, it is a fair picture, but 
it fairly cries aloud with opportunities 
missed. 


THE WOMAN BENEATH— World 


“The Woman Beneath” is illuminated 
with the lovely person of Ethel Clayton 
who takes the stings from any sordid 
tale. Further, her stories are not too 
sordid, or else she successfully amputates 
them, for she declines to work in things 
that are too, too bad. She seeks always 
to have some real inspirational thought 
tucked away somewhere in her celluloid 
appearings. 

In this instance, true love is the bal- 
ancing weight of the tale, which Miss 
Clayton, under the direction of Travers 
Vale, succeeds in establishing, though she 
must go through murder, betrayal and 
intrigue to do it. 


SANDS OF SACRIFICE— American 


William Russell is here presented in 
something of a happier vein than is his 
customary wont. He rescues a lady and 
travels the desert with a dying man, but 
for all that, things go fairly smoothly for 
him, and in the end, the villain is con- 
founded, he gets back his fortune and 
finds his faith in the girl. Beside the 
people who are agreeable and the story, 
which ‘s ordinary, some of California’s 
best scenery occupied the lens front, giv- 
ing to the gaze all kinds of beauty, rang- 
ing from the austerity of the desert dunes 
to the high corridored intervals of the tall 
tree country. 


FOOLS FOR LUCK— Essanay 


Taylor Holmes and his variety of lucky 
talismans, serves to extract a deal of 
laughter from observers, for the story 
strikes a common chord of humanity. 
Superstition has its clutch on all of us, 
even though it be suppressed and sub- 
merged beneath layers of sophistication, 
and in the quiet darkness of the theater 
which doesn’t reveal one’s primitiveness, 
it is comforting to be able to tingle in 
sympathy with some one who has found 
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a horseshoe and has the courage to put it 
up over his door. 

As indicated by Kenneth Harris’ story, 
Hero Holmes is perfectly catholic in his 
collection of lucky omens, regardless of 
the distresses descending upon him in 
their wake. He is real funny about it, 
too, and the audience of which I was a 
part, sympathised audibly both with his 
behavior and the illuminative subtitles. 
Mr. Holmes is yet inclined to overdo a 
trifle in his funning, but he is a good 
screen subject and seems destined for one 
of the coming comedians. 


THE MAN FROM PAINTED 
POST—Arrtcraft 


Having satirized the western melodrama 
of commerce in “Wild and Woolly,” 
Touglas Fairbanks now commits one of 
his own, “The Man From Painted Post.” 
This is just a horsey, gunny western story, 
in which Fairbanks plays the part of a 
trailer of cattle rustlers, but it is different 
from all others of the type because Fair- 
banks is in it, with his distinct personality 
and suave manner of doing remarkable 
things. Frank Campeau is in it, too, that 
master of villainy. And there are bucking 
bronchos that would take a prize at the 
Cheyenne round-up. 


THE GHOST HOUSE—Paramount 


If any of the several hundred persons 
to whom we have remarked at various 
times that we believed the screen would 
eventually produce a new school of story 
writers, who created with the screen in- 
stead of the printed page in mind—if any 
of these persons desires to know more 
definitely what we meant, they can find 
out by seeing “The Ghost House,” in 
which Jack Pickford and Louis Huff en- 
tertain just now. Here is a story that 
could be told as well in no other way. In 
a house, reputed to be haunted, an intoxi- 
cated burglar is hiding in the attic and 
two sisters and a baby are sleeping in a 
bedroom, each group unknown to the 
other, if the one man can be called a 
group. Another man enters, making con- 
siderable noise. You see a small table 
topple over. In a flash you see the awak- 
ened, startled, superstitious burglar. In 
another you see the terrified, though less 
superstitious women. In five seconds you 
understand what the writer would need 
many hundred words to tell. So through- 
out the picture. Beulah Marie Dix has 
done one of her best bits of work in this 
scenario. 


POLLY ANN—Triangle 


A piece of the popular orphan-slavey 
stuff lit up by Bessie Love’s charming 
sincerity and simplicity. It has a nice 
little Cinderella story to it, with pleasant 
folk playing in nice fashion, most pleas- 
ant of all being Miss Love who can skin 





her hair back. tight with perfect good | 


grace. 


Just to show that she can wear | 


frills, and curls, too, as gracefully, she | 
comes into a little fortune at the end of | 


her scrubbing brush row, and does, and 
the effect is—love-ly. 


When y 

















Traveling Salesmen 
are great users of S. B. 


Cough Drops. Ex- 
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in many climates, they 
have learned that 
Smith Brothers’ will 
keep their voices clear 
and ward off coughs 
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You can buy ‘em Everywhere 


[N every nook and comer of 

the country, in big cities and 
small villages. Not only at 
drug stores but general stores, 
grocery stores, candy shops, 
cigar stores, hotel and railroad 
news-stands. 700,000,000 


sold last year. 


Winter is Here~ 
BE READY! 


Damp, cold, raw December 
weather. Snow intheair. Sudden 
winter rains. Keep your throat clear 
and defend yourself against colds 
with Smith Brothers’ S. B. Cough 
Drops. 


S. B. Cough Drops are pure. No 
drugs. No narcotics. Pure ingredi- 
ents with just enough charcoal to 
sweeten the stomach. Put one in 
your mouth at bedtime; it keeps the 
breathing passages clear. 


BROTHERS 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


of S. B. Chewing Gum 
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Billiard ad Pool Table 


Can be mounted on dining or library table or on its own 
legs or folding stand. No special room is needed. Putupor 
down ina minute. Sizes range up to 444x9 ft. (standard). 
Prices of Tables $15 up. Balls, cues, etc., free 

Burrowes Tables are splendidly made in every particular 
and adapted to the most skillful play. The Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 

Burrowes Tables now on sale in many cities and towns. 
FREE TRIAL—Write us for catalog (illustrated), con. 
taining free trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 


THE E. I , BURROWES C0., 185 Spring Street. Port'and, Me- 


iso San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices. 







You CAN do itin adignified, | 
simple way in the privacy of | 
your room and surprise your | 
family and frie nds 

K W vou can, because I’ve 
ma 000 we omen from 20 to 85 
Ibs., and what I have done for so 


Don’t reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. ou’ old if. you do. 
You should have works adapted to 
your condition | 

o woman need carry one pound | ; 

of excess fat. i 


is so simple to | 
we ‘igh whatiyou shoul!, and you 
enjoy the process My eneerful || 


letters and your scales keep you 
enthused. 

I build your vitality, otre ngthen 
your heart and teach you how to 
stand, walk and breathe | ex orrectly, 
as I reduce you. (| 

Don’t endure fat when it is so (7/ “4 ¢ 
easy to reduce. , 

If you send me your he eight and 4 fe 
weight I'll tell you just what yc 2 : = — 
should weigh. No charge—and I’! 
send you an illustrated beoklet FREE, showing you how to stand 
correctly. Write me. I will respect your confidence 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 35, 624 S. ——— — Bivd., ae 
MTOR OTD. aia LSMLA AA H A] t 


QU AM 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE waereeee 








































PROTECTOR 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. om in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask vour shoe dealer 
or d ist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
jf no relief. Grete dee & chow endl Ef far tidkt or leh boon 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Comfort,abdominal support. Protection mother and 
child. Dress as usual, Normal apy vearance. Write for 
Booklet No, 4, free in plain, sealed envelope. Mail 
orders full satisfaction. Fine for stowt women and 
invalids. Berthe May, 10 E. 46th St., NewYork 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous tra_ner 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


learned by mali at home. Know the art 
by mers Ba wen and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect health 
earn how to defend yoursel Handle big men 
with ease. Send for free State _ aoe. 
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Pearls of Desire 


and he decided to take a 
So he had beaten back to Tro- 
cadero and hauling in on the island at 
night got flat becalmed and landed as 
best he could and started around to the 
lagoon with the idea of looking up Kav- 
anagh and trying to make some sort of 
a dicker with him if Kavanagh really had 
got his pearling rights of the place; or 
if he had not to arrange for getting them 
as soon as might be and working to their 
mutual profit. 

And then, on picking his way along the 
edge of the mole he had been suddenly 
set upon by a madman, as he thought, 
and shoved over the brink . . . and 
in the light of subsequent events and 
through consideration for the persons in- 
volved in the affair he would suggest 
that this part of the sitting might better 
be held in camera. There being evidently 
no legal means of obtaining a habeas 
corpus of captain Kavanagh, who was no 
longer in possession of his normal facul- 
ties he had acted according to the exi- 
gencies of the situation and put him 
under restraint. The young lady, who 
for reasons best known to herself had 
seen fit to deceive her uncle, Bishop 
Stormsby, and her aunt into thinking 
that she had been taken by sharks while 
bathing injudiciously at night in order to 
remain upon the island with Kavanagh 
(all of this im camera and terribly damn- 
ing from the British point of view) might 
be able to give His Excellence more 


light on the subject. and so on, 
ad infinitum. 
Having had experience already of 


Drake’s cleverness in a plea of injured 
innocence and realizing how very con- 
cemning Enid’s course of conduct could 
be made to appear before a tribunal pre- 
sided over by our straight-laced Governor 
to whose eyes an act of piracy in a man 
was far less blameworthy than open defi- 
ance of social conventions on the part of a 
woman, I was quite able to understand 
how Drake might actually win clear, once 
having got me safely out of the way. 
Wherefore, as the case stood, it had 
to be fought out there on Trocadero 
between Enid and Drake. My part of it 
was purely negative. This sounds rather 
a shameful admission to make, but I 
think that if one were to search actual 
history, quite removed from fictional 
assertions one would find that the women 
have fished their heroes out of the soup 
more often than these stalwarts could 
be compelled to give them credit for. 
Such thoughts were milling in my 
brain as we pulled back to the Madcap 
. . and I was wondering how I 
could possibly stand another night hand- 
cuffed to the ringbolt without making an 
undignified spectacle of myself. I might 
be able to stand actual torture within a 
certain time limit, extreme, but short 
lived, like the rack where the pain sense 
gets deadened by their turning on too 
much of it. But the gnawing pain from 
the irons on my wrists was more like 
a neuralgia; a pain that gets one’s cour- 
age by its persistence. A pain that 
seemed to say: “how long can you 
stand it?” 
As we pulled along I wondered rather 


(Continued from page 102) 


idly why Drake was quitting Trocadero 
so soon. Was it because the shell was 
giving out, or because his haul had been 
so rich that he felt able to afford retir- 
ing on what he had already gained and 
possibly quitting the Pacific before there 
was any hue or cry? It would not take 
many such pearls as I had given Alice 
to make a man a millionaire. In those 
days a man’s misdeeds in the Pacific were 
less apt to catch him up in another part 
of the world than they would be now and 
by clearing out in time it was probable 
that Drake would be able to make some 
port like Fiji or Apia, sell the Madcap 
for what she would bring and lose him- 
self in the wide world before ever any 
effort was made to lay him by the heels. 

It was nearly dark and the sides of 
the mole were plunged in deep purple 
shadows while the still water of the la- 
goon shone as though there were a light 
coming up from beneath. Looking toward 
the bungalow I could see a white figure 
in one of our home-made chairs on the 
veranda. Drake, following my gaze, gave 
a short laugh. 

“She won’t be so lonely to- “morrow 
night,” said he. 

We were then almost alongside and he 
was about to give the order “in oars” 
when from behind the bulwarks of the 
Madcap rose what looked to my bewil- 
dered senses like a row of big, black balls 
with a single white one at the end. It 
was most extraordinary. They popped 
up like puppets in a life-sized Punch and 
Judy show, as though impelled by some 
guiding force from beneath. With their 
amazing appearance came a _ scraping, 
slithering sound and here were 
eight rifles shoved out at us in the same 
automatic precision, and stocks of them 
were planted against the big bare shoul- 
ders of Charley Dollar and his warriors 
while Enid’s cheek cuddled the e:ghth. 

So singular was this spectacle, so bi- 
zarre and utterly unexpected that it smote 
my tottering senses as overpoweringly 
humorous. Those heads poking up in 
that absurd, outrageous way; the rifles 
leveled with the precision of some silly 
mechanical toy; Drake’s startled oath 
as he thrust his big bulk backward, and 
the smothered, astonished blasphemies 
from the boat’s crew. It was irresistibly 
funny from my point of view and I burst 
into a wild shriek of laughter. 

This hysterical spasm was checked by 
a sharp pain in the side of my head and 
looking back aslant I discovered that it 
was caused by the muzzle of Drake’s 
revolver. 

“You heave those rifles overboard be- 
fore I count ten,” he roared, “or I’ll blow 
this fool’s head off.” 

In startling curious 
Enid’s limpid voice. 
to contain a lisp. 

“Tf you do,” said she, “I swear by all 
that’s holy, Channing Drake, to hang you 
by the neck until you are dead 
and may God show no mercy on your 
sinful soul.” 

I turned my head a little. “There, 
you swine,” I muttered, “I told you that 
you would never live to see another sun- 
rise.” 


contrast came 
It seemed almost 
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Pearls of Desire 


( Continued ) 

He punched the muzzle against my 
head, just behind the ear, viciously, so 
that it cut through the skin, then began 
to count. I was sure that he was bluffing, 
because I knew him for a coward and I 
could feel the trembling of his arm trans- 
mitted through the weapon. He had no 
intention whatever of throwing his life 
away at a moment when he had so much 
to make it worth living 

Drake began to count, slowly. “One 
‘ two . . . three a 
about two second intervals, and as she 
proceeded I was seized by the wild fear 
that Enid might weaken. Wherefore at 
“five” I called out, frantically: 


“Don’t let him bluff you, Enid. He | 


doesn’t dare shoot 


And then came a sudden sharp and | jj 


violent pain; a roar as though of the 
dissolution of the universe; wonderful 
flashing lights and oblivion. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OMING back to life is far more har- 

rowing than leaving it. 

In my case the return to consciousness 
was reluctant to the point of violent pro- 
test until as my faculties cleared a lit- 
tle more I discovered Enid bending over 
me. She appeared to be kissing me, so 
far as I could ascertain in my numb 
condition. She had not seen me open my 
eyes, nor did she appear to be aware 
that I was quick again. I wanted to 
speak to her, but could not. Also I was 
very cold and as the chill struck deeper 
into me and I still found myself unable 
to speak or move I began to wonder 
if perhaps I might not be really dead. 

This conviction was augmented as_I 
looked up (for I could not move my 
head) and discovered from the correlation 
of spars and rigging that 1 was lying 
apparently on a transom alongside the 
main companionway, exposed to the dew 
and apparently uncovered. It was evi- 
dent that Enid would never have left 
me thus exposed unless I was dead and 
even in that case not for very long. I 
remembered accurately though faintly 
what had occurred. It was probable, I 
thought, that Drake in an uncontrollable 
gust of bestial rage had blown my brains 
out. It did not occur to me that if I had 
been as dead as I thought I could not 
have opened my eyes, or having done so, 
shut them again. 

But they were open now and strangely 
acute. I could see the stars more clearly 
and distinctly than ever before, and I 
was admiring the flaming and colored 
scintillations of a large. one which was 
quite low and trying to identify it when 
it became threatened by the eclipse of 
some bulky, grotesque body which ap- 
peared to be mounting with considerable 
rapidity. Presently this sombre shape 
stopped mounting, and as I continued to 
regard it with intense curiosity it stopped 
heaving also, and seemed to hang very 
limp, just below the main cross-trees. 


HE next awakening was distinctly 

pleasant for it came with a profound 

sense of peace and freedom from pain. 
Continued on page 127 











ON CREDIT 
‘¢ DIAMONDS 
ATCHES 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS FOR ONLY 


$20 


A MONTH 
His Gift to Her--- 


A Handsome Diamond Ring 



















Diamonds 
Send for your copy of our se, Win 


Christmas Catalog 1© 
Open a charge account with Os 


\ Loftis Bros. & Co. 


The House of 
2 “W orth-While” Gifts 
On Credit 


You can make hand- 
some presents with very 
™),_ little ready money. 


‘e & Make this a Diamond, 
Watch and Jewelry Christmas 


¥ m™ Our large 116-page Catalog has over 2000 
photographic illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 

Novelties, etc. It will be mailed to you, 

postage paid, onrequest. Send for it today, 

select anything desired, and have it sent to 
you for your examination, all charges pre- 
paid by us. 

You see and examine the article 
ait right in your own hands. 

yg ! If, upon inspection, you are perfectly satis- 

a ee fied, keep the article, pay only one-fifth of 

the purchaseprice as first payment, balance 


in eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Our Diamonds are distinctive in beauty and bril- 
liancy. A Genuine Diamond is the best invest- 
47 ment into which you can put your money. It 
constantly increases in value and lasts forever. 


Watch Prices ‘‘Down to Bed Rock”’ 
D 1 JEWEL 33? $2.50 


Pass Railroad Inspection A Month 
Send for Catalog and get posted about Watches before 
you purchase. Our Catalog illustrates and describes all 
the new models—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to tem- 
UNIVERSAL perature, isochronism and positions. Our watches are 
EXPOSITION cuaranteed by the factory and further guaranteed by us. 
We make all necessary repairs, barring accident, free of 
charge, for a period ofthree years from date of purchase. 


Send for free Catalog today, before you forget it. 


The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. G502, 108 N. State Street, Chicago, lil. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
EYEBROWS and LASHES 


will transform a plain, unattractive face to one full of charm, 
beauty andexpression. Read what a famous Fashion and Beauty 
Expert says in the Chicago Examiner: 


“* There are many actresses and society women famed for their long, silky 
lashes and beautifully arched eyebrows that owe their attractiveness to the 
use of a little preparation called LASH-BROW-INE.”’— Madame Chic. 
If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and uneven, it is quite possible and 
easy for you to remedy Nature’s neglect and acquire luxuriant eyebrows and 
long, silky lashes by simply applying a little 
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nightly. This well-know preparation nourishes in a natural manner the 

eyebrows and lashes, making them thick, long and silky, thus adding depth and 
soulful expression to the eyes and beauty to the face. LASH-BROW-INE, 
which has been successfully used by thousands, is guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. It has passed the famous Westfield-McClure test for purity. 

Sold in two sizes, 50c and $1.00. Send price for size you wish and we will mail LASH- 

BROW-INE together with our Maybell Beauty Booklet, prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 

SATISFACTION ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED 


Genuine Lash-Brow-ine Avoid disappointment 


Manufactured only by with worthless imitations 


MAYBELL 4008-20 


Indiana Avenue 
LABORATORIES CHICAGO 
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Splendid Opportunity 


secure fine autographed 
ur Movie Favorites, mounted in @ 
vy folder, at 

10c each or a set of 12 for $2 
ey are 7x11 and make a very suitable 
ecoration for your room or den. 

your selection of the following: 

Giice Joyce, Douglas Fairbanks, Peart 
hite, Olga Petrova, guerite Clark, 
lara yr oung, Mary Pickford, 
a Parna Norma Talmadg 
illiam Farnum, ny e 

Francis X. Bushman and others. = 
Send stamp for list and your order 

at once with currency, money order or (J, S, stamps to 

S. BRAM, Dept. A25 


‘WRITER * 4p GUIDE™ 
5 NG-WR aL AND GUIDE 


Write for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 
FACTS. We revise poems, com and arrange music, 


Special Offer No. 1 
secure copyright and facilitate ios oalindion or outright | | EWS SMPMAM, Pres., Typewriter Emporium, 34-38 W. Lake St.. Chicsge 
sale. Start right with reliable concem offering a legitimate 


proposition. Send us .your work today fos it~ A Good Gift Suggestion 
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FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER' 


Show the Xmas Spirit in a big way for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
| Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 
They gave you $25 to $75 0n your 
purchase. Standerd Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 
trade-marked and guaranteed the same as new. 


Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, Send for catalogue 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc.. 339 Broadway. N. ¥. 


























ON $100 UNDERWOOD 
hi am a re-bailder of URpaEwO? D 
writers only —not a second- 
hand dealer, Isave you over ONE- 
F on genuine $100 Underwood 
arantee your machine for FIVE 
GEARS let you try_it Ten Days 
Free, Rent or buy. Write me for 






































STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office; (s) indi- 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 


AMBPRICAN FILM Mpc. Co., 6227 Broad- 
way, Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 

ARTCRAFT Pictures Corp. (Mary Pick- 
ford), 729 Seventh Ave., New York City; 
Hollywood, Cal. (s). 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. (s). 

BRENON, HERBERT, Prop., 729 Seventh 
ores N. Y. C.; Hudson Heights, N. 
s). 

CHRISTID Firm Corp., Main and Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, Cal. 

EpiIson, Tuomas, INnc., 2826 Decatur 
Ave., New York City. (s). 

EMPIRD ALL-STAR CORPORATION, 220 S. 
gtate _ Chicago; Myrtle Ave., Glendale, 
i a Sh 


EssaNnay Firm Mpc. Co., 1333 Argyle 
St., Chicago. (s). 

FaMous PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 128 W. 56th St., 
New York City. (s). 

_ Fox Fitm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New 
York City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

_ GauMonT Co., 110 W, Fortieth St., New 
York City; Flushing, N. Y. (s) ; Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (s). 

_ GOLDWYN FILM Corp., 16 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; Ft. Lee, N. J. (s). 

Horsteyry Stupio, Main and Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 

KALeM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York 
City ; 251 W. 19th St.. New York City (s) ; 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Cal. (s): 
Tallyrand Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); 
Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KeEysTONe FitmM Co., 1712 Allesandro 
St., Los Angeles. 


KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chi- 
cago. 

LASKY FEeaturp Pray Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., 
Hollywood, Cal. (s). 

METRO PIcTURES Corp.,. 1476 Broadway. 
New York City: Rolfe Photoplay Co. and 
Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 W. 61st St., 
— York City (s); Popular Plays and 

ayers, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality 
Pictures Corp., Metro office; Yorke Film 
Co., Hollywood, Cal. (s). 

Morosco PHoTOPLAY Co., 222 W, 42d 
St., New York City ; 201 Occidental Blvd.. 
Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

MutTvuaL Fito Corp., Consumers Bldg., 
Chicago, 

PARALTA Priays INc., 729 Seventh Ave.. 
New York City; Los Angeles. (s). 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York City; Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PRODUCTION Co., Times 
Bldg., New York City. 

ROTHACKER FILM Mpc. Co., 1339 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (s). 

SELIG PoLyscopp Co., Garland Bldg., 
Chicago; Western and Irving Park Blvd., 
Chicago (s);: 3800 Mission Road, Los An- 
geles, Cal. (s). 

SELZNICK, Lewis J., ENTERPRISES INC, 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York City. 

SIGNAL Fitm Corp., 4560 Pasadena 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

TALMADGE, CONSTANCE, 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 807 East 175th St., N. 
= te So, 

TALMADGE, NorMA, 729 Seventh Ave., 
= Y. C.: 318 East 48th St., N. Y. C. 

8). 


THANHOUSER Fitm Corp., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New 
York City; Culver City, Cal. (s). 

UNIVERSAL F1ILM Merc. Co., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City; Universal City, 
Cal.; Coyetsville, N. J. (s). 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF America, E. 
15th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 

Vocue Comepy Co., Gower St. and 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


WHARTON, INc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Worip Friitm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., 
New York City; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 











KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS **° “New vor erry See Page 132 
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Pearls of Desire 
(Continued from page 125) 


Also the realization that I was very much 
alive. 

This time I discovered that I -was 
lying on my bed in the bungalow at Kialu. 
And here was Enid again, bending over 
me and beside her my good friend Doug- 
las Ames, a medical missionary of our 
part of Polynesia. 

Later, Enid told me all that had hap- 
Indeed, one can almost guess at 
it. The fighting men of Kialu had made 
their way around to the other side of the 
lagoon, taking Enid with them, and 
Charley Dollar had waited until quite 
late, when he had placed a rough effigy 
of Enid in the chair on the veranda, then 
gone hot-foot to join the others. Charley, 
having previously reconnoitered the Mad- 
cap from all sides, had discovered that a 
certain line from her to the shore kept 
the lookout aloft well behind the truck 
when the tide was flowing into the lagoon. 
He decided therefore to wait as late as he 
dared, then swim off with his men and 
seize the schooner. 

Then Enid had ‘insisted on going with 
them, and would brook no refusal, so out 
she went with a body guard which held 
the sharks to scorn. The men ha their 
rifles with their cartridges in cloths tied 
about their heads and the first intimation 
of the drowsy lookout that the schooner 
had been cut off was Charley Dollar’s 
low toned advice to him to keep very still 
of voice and gesture. 

When the trap was sprung and Drake 
had clapped his revolver to my head Enid 
herself did not believe that he would 
dare pull trigger. But Charley Dollar 
was not so sure, and getting an excelient 
bead on Drake’s thick wrist against the 
sheen of the water at the range of about 
twenty yards and the heavy boat nearly 
motionless, he had taken a chance which 
came near to being my bane. Charley’s 
aim had been true, but the contraction of 
the muscles at the impact of the bullet 
had fired the pistol. I had slumped into 
the bottom of the boat, dead as all be- 
lieved, when Drake, completely cowed 
and he and his crew at the mercy of the 
fighting men of Kialu, had grovellingly 
surrendered. 

“Then you’ve got him,” I interrupted 
at this point. “Where is he?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “Where 
such persons belong, I suppose. You see, 
Jack, as soon as I was sure that you were 
dead and nobody for a moment 
thought of there being a spark of life left 
in you, I had him promptly hanged.” 


“You—what?” I gasped. 
“Had him hanged,’ she answered. 


“You heard what I said to him. I said 
to Charley Dollar: ‘hang him up there, 
from the cross-trees.’ He begged and 
wallowed but the men did not waste much 
time about it. Could you take a little 
broth, dear?” 


I stared at her calm, unruffled face. 
feeling rather dazed. Then I 


“What did you do then never 
mind the broth for a moment or two; 
then I'll promise to lap up a gallon.” 


“Drake’s crew was locked up in the 
forecastle. We did not bother with the 
natives, but put them ashore where Drake 
had got them. I] had Charley Dollar pav 
them off and they seemed quite contented. 
He forced Drake’s safe and found there 
some splendid pearls. It was not until 
the next morning that I discovered you 
were still alive. I had bound up the 
terrible wound in your head. But in a 
day or two we began to have hopes 
because you moved and moaned a little 
and when we reached Kialu as luck would 
have it we found that Dr. Ames had 
stopped in to see you. He was on_ his 
way back to the mission on his little 
brig, The Consecrated Way.” 

“And Alice and the bishop?” I asked. 

“They are still here. To-morrow you 
may see them if you are strong enough. 
Mr. Harris has taken the Madcap to Apia 
to report the case, but he does not think 
that the authorities will make me any 
trouble for having Drake hanged.” 

“And you,” I asked, “how do you fee! 
about it all?” 

She laid her golden head on my chest. 
“Need you ask?” she murmured. 

EYOND the tedium of certain per- 

functory forms of criminal procedure 
no trouble was made by the island au- 
thorities over the summary suppression 


asked :— 


of Drake. There is never much bother | 
raised over a criminal who gets his 
deserts. 


| Make, our Ha ndsDaint 


~~ s7 


Enid and I were married at Tiapalu | 


by the bishop, who then departed with 
Alice on Ames’ little missionary brig. 
We followed them some months later, 
but although I have always retained a 
small interest in Kialu it is very doubtful 
if we shall ever return there for more 
than a short sojourn . . . to show 
the place to the boys, perhaps, when they 
finish college. 
(THE END) 


She Was Padded to Fame 


(Continued from page 83) 


until she came to California after several 
years of stock work, and joined the Fine 
Arts company. 

More than a year ago, she transferred 
to the Triangle studios at Culver City 
where she attained stardom, after wide 
experience in supporting, in which she 
deserved and won honorable mention. She 
has appeared opposite William S. Hart in 
a half dozen “Westerns.” 

Miss Wilson has bagged her moose in 
the Canadian woods, although she got 
buck-fever the first time she saw the 


moose, and her hands shook so she let her 
gun fall. She has caught tuna and sea 
bass at Catalina, trout in Tahoe, and gone 
gunning for bears in the High Sierras. 

She is one of the most active of motion 
picture actresses, and her perfect health 
adds to her personal attractiveness. 

Another distinction she has is that she 
is a cousin to Dorothy Dix, the adviser 
of women, but it is doubtful if Dorothy 
Dix ever gave advice more efficacious than 
Miss Margery Wilson gave to herself: to 
wear pads and become famous. 
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Care for your hands. Their part in 
your life is prominent, as well as 
important. 


Smooth, white, dainty hands be- 


token refinement, grace, culture, 
charm. Your environment, your 
round of daily duties and home 
responsibilities, clerical or office 
employment may demand much 
from your hands-—but they need not 
lack the qualities that make the fem- 
inine hand beautiful and distinctive. 


| DAGGETT*RAMSDELL'S 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


the Kind Thal Keeps 


Hands that have intelligent care, 
that receive regularly each day a 
few minutes’ attention — a gentle, 
cleansing rub with D & R Perfect 
Cold Cream — reflect health, beauty, 
refinement, 


Be sure you get D&R Perfect 
Cold Cream, made first by Daggett 
& Ramsdell more than twenty-five 
years ago, and still manufactured 
only by them. It is “The Kind that 
Keeps”—the kind that comforts, 
the kind that cleanses, clears and 
revitalizes a neglected or impov- 
erished skin. “Perfect” in name, 
perfect in action, perfect in result; 
a perfect toilet cream for every day 
in the year—use it to free the pores 
of dust, to retard wrinkles, to make 
the skin soft, clear and naturally 
beautiful. The cream for every 
person —a size for every purse. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE— another D&R 
toilet triumph—a face powder without a 
fault. You will like it. Very fine, pleas- 
antly perfumed. Looks natural, stays on. 


Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Of your dealer 
or by mail of us. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


Get a Free Sample 
For Your Husband 


Write for a sample of the latest “‘Per- 
fect’’ product made only by Daggett & 
Ramsdell — a shaving cream in which we 
have scientifically incorporated D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream. The first time your 
husband tries this “‘Perfect’’ Shaving 
Cream he will say, “Well, that’s the best 
shave I ever, had.” He will be as enthu- 


i siastic over “Perfect’’ Shaving Cream as 
you are over Perfect Cold Cream. Sur- 

v4 prise him with a sample. 

; DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 

iy Department 233 


SQ__—D- & R. Building, NEW 1 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Become a Marinello expert and you 


won’t have to be a job hunter. 


Marinello graduates 


never feel the disheartening pinch of lack of employment. They 
are never out of work — unless they choose to be. There are thou- 
sands of Marinello shops constantly on the watch for Marinello graduates. 
For every student graduated there are a dozen positions waiting. The 


Marinello School of Beauty Culture 


teaches most efficiently the most effective of Beauty Culture methods. We 
guarantee you a good position the minute you qualify. Salaries range from 


$12.00 to $25.00 a Week 


Or if you prefer we locate you in a shop of your own—where you can realize 
an income of from $1500 to $5000 the very first year. Prepare yourself for permanent suc- 
cess. The chances are all against you in all other lines of work. Your earning capacity 


is limited. At best your position is insecure. 


As a Marinello graduate every op- 


portunity for immediatesuccess and a big bright future favors you. Youhegin at asalary 
which you probably never would reach in any other employment. This indepen- 
dence is yours. You can virtually write your own pay check. Send now for 
complete particulars and facts which will convince you that you need 
no longer be a slave to smal! pay and employment uncertainty. 


THE MARINELLO COMPANY 
1254 Mallers Bidg., CHICAGO 












Instantaneous 


Hair Color 





Worth its weight 
in gold to any. ne 
whose social, p: 01¢8s- 
ional or Business 
Success depends on 
looking young. One 
application restores 
Gray or Faded Hair 
to ite natural color 
immediately. Makes the hair soft and 
fluffy. Covers up the tracks of age. 
MA Defies detection. Easily applied. No 
° (ey af er washing reauired 

In constant use for 20 years, by Hair 
Dressera, Scalp Specialists and refined 
people all over America. Buy of your 
dealer. If he hasn't it, order by mail 
from us. Price $1.00. Sent in plain wrapper. 


Ifyou have never used it wewill 
WeS\ send, to convince you, enough FREE 
S for one trial application. 
Empress Instantaneous Hair Remover 
is an unqualified success, endorsed by man 
experts; removes unsightly hair. Sold wit 
money back guarantee. Does not encourage new growth 


like s ~ Aw 7 It retards growth and eventually dries out 
the roots. Large bottle 60c of your dealer, or by mail of 


EMPRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 43. 36 West 20th St., New York 


— 

















W.S. HART, the Famous Movie Actor, wrote: 


It affords me great pleasure to be able to endorse Magda 
Cream —*‘ IT IS EXCELLENT” “‘I shall ever consider it 
my duty to recommend it."’ Praise from high sources where 
it is essential that only pure beneficial creams be used, is 
gratifying to us, as we feel our efforts in maintaining our high 
standard have not been in vain. Magda Cream contains no 
Animal Fats and no Injurious Chemicals. Fritze Scheff who 
has delighted thousands of audiences, wrote us: ‘It is the 
most delicious thing I have ever used.’’ The habit of using 
Magda nightly, is a pleasant one to acquire, it’s healthful, 
refreshing and helps in retaining what all men admire —the 
fascinating glow of youth. His Majesty will find it excellent 
to use aiter shaving. We want youto try Magda, at our ex- 
pense if it isnot up to your expectations. Use it a week, return 
what is left and get your money back. 


Magda Cream comes in 25c tubes, 50c opal jars, 
75c Japanese jars and $1.00 tins, at most drug 
departments, or direct on receipt of price. 











If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you 
can be relieved—and probably wholly overcome your affliction 
right in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful 
anatomical appliance has been invented by a man whocured him- 
self of Spinal Curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s 
ownmethod. Eminent physicians are endorsing it. The Philo 
Burt Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the 


spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all sore- 
ness is taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertibrz 
is made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed, and the 
spine is straightened. There is bright hope for you, no matter 


how long you have suffered. 


We have strong testimonials from 


every State in the Union. Each appliance is made to order from 


individual measurements and fits perfectly. is 


itively no inconveni- 


ence in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction and let you use it 30 days. 
i and testimonials, 


Write today for our new book. I 


t gives full information 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 329-W Odd Fellows’ Bidg., JAMESTOWN, N. ¥, 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


| Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 108) 


J. K., Uniontown, Pa—Crauford Kent 
played the advertising agent in “Broadway 
Jones,” with George Cohan. He has been 
in musical comedy and also played in “The 
Deep Purple” when it was given on the stage. 


Peter Pan, Ottawa, CANapA.—Thanks for 
your approbation. We will endeavor to con- 
tinue to merit it. Irving Cummings had 
the lead in “The Whip.” 
is now East and may appear in the near 
future with his wife, Marie Doro. Lou-Telle- 
gen and Dexter are six-footers. Edwin 
Carewe played Jean Corteau in “The Snow 
Bird.” Henry Walthall is no longer with 
Essanay, he’s with Paralta. 


J. V., STEUBENVILLE, O.—We do not take 
applications for positions in the movies. 
Write to some film company. Lots of them 
in the studio directory, somewhere in this 
magazine, and you stand as good a chance 
writing to one as another. 


Vircinia, Watta WaALita, WasH.—Paul 
Willis was the name of the boy who played 
the brother in “The Promise,’ with Harold 
Lockwood. 


J. M., Lovisvirte, Ky.—Sessue Hayakawa 
will send you his picture if you write him 
at Lasky’s and so will Pearl White, Pathe’s 
Peerless Peach. Sure, write whenever you 
feel a question coming on. 


L. R., Houston, Tex.—Will be glad to 
send you all the magazines containing pic- 
tures and stories about Mr. Kerrigan. He 
has not been overlooked by us in any sense 
of the word. However, had we known he 
was your favorite, he would not have been 
omitted from a single issue. 


D. S., Los ANGeres, CaL.—Yes, if you see 
it in PHotopray it’s true, most always. We 
don’t claim to be infallible, but we are, 
almost. In the instance you cite, we are 
right. 


A. B., Mepicine Hat, Canapa.—None of 
the players in “The Million Dollar Mystery” 
appeared in “The Black Box.” 


M. L., Detroit, Micuh.—Mary Miles Min- 
ter was a long time reaching her present 
position, as she was on the stage a half 
dozen years before entering the films. Sorry, 
if we must cause you sorrow, but Robert 
Leonard is not the husband of Ella Hall. 
He isn’t even engaged to her, as he is already 
provided with a helpmeet, as they say, and 
Miss Hall is married also. 


FLORENCE, ETC., OLEAN, N. Y.—Did you 
suppose that we were saying that Charley 
Ray was married just to get his goat? An- 
tonio Moreno is still with Pathe. Margery 
Wilson isn’t married. 


L. P., Wicuita, Kan.—Probably it’s be- 
cause the Kansas movie enthusiasts know 
all they want to know about the movies 
that you don’t see the name of your state 
as much as you’d like in this department. 
PxHotTopLay MAGAZINE publishes no other 
magazine. It has no connection with any 
film concern. Earl Williams played in 
“Arsene Lupin” after “The Scarlet Run- 
ner.” Harry Morey is married and has been 
in the films since 1909. Glad you saw Crane. 
We were afraid you’d miss him. 





Brive Eves, Riwcewoop, N. J—Do you 
really want to know how many children 
Mr. Bushman has or are you merely try- 
ing to make conversation? Another would 
make a half dozen. 
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I want, through this advertisement, 
to establish as triendly business rela- 
tions with you as | possibly can. I 
want you to realize also, that itis my 
earnest effort and intention to give 
you full honest value for every dollar 
that you spend with me. This isthe 
only way I can succeed. My adver- 
tisement has appeared in the leading 
magazines continuously for more 
than four years. 













(Continued) Carriage 


SAMUEL, SPOKANE, WasH.—George Ovey Release 
was the hero of the comedy you describe. 


Pec AND Mary, YOUNGSTOWN, O.—We are 
sure that Dave Powell would be delighted 
to answer your letters. He told us once 
that he thought Youngstown was just the 
sweetest little town he ever trouped into. 


I am building up my business on the 
Carriage Return foundation of good value and square 

dealings. Ie#m saving thousands of 
and Automatic satisfied customers thousands of dol- 
lars, by supplying perifect—late style 
— visible writing — typewriters, at 
remarkably low prices. 


J. K., Grano Forks, N. D.—Paul Willis’ ALN Be Back Spacer 1 
last is “The Trouble Buster” with Vivian . a 

Martin. He is 17. Have heard nothing Ribb 
of Miss Pickford retiring from the screen. | !?°" Reverse 
With the cost of living at its present apex | Ribbon Shift & 
no one can afford to be idle. Did’st think | Stencil Cutter 
child that we’d say Niles Welch was mar- Tabulator Bar 


ried to Dell Boone if ’twere not true? 
ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
A. G., ComMMERCE, TEX.—Neither Blanche 
Sweet nor Edna Mayo is employed at pres- (P 
ent. Fannie Ward’s daughter lives in Lon- CQ) 
don and is not a film actress. 


J. B., New Britain, Conn.—William Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Farnum’s recent pictures were made at Fort 
Lee, N. J ha He has just signed a new con- | || Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of $48.80 
nee WEE Fee. is paid, and the machine is yours 


my transactions are handled 
throughout by personal correspon- 
dence. I assure you every courtesy 
and consideration, in your dealings 
with me. Your order will have my 
prompt, careful, personal attention. 
I will be glad to do business with you. 


Many AOSmith- 





mn nn leg faye er eg This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do 
credibly informed that in private life she is not rent a machine when you can pay $2.50 a month and own one. 
Mrs. Jack Pickford. Suppose you saw that Think of it— Buying a $100.00 machine for $48.80. Cash price, 


Pearl White story in the September issue. $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 
Bessie Barriscale is about 28 years old. 


— _.. || STANDARD { 
J. N., Deapwoop, S. D.—Lottie Briscoe 
has retired and Romaine Fielding has gone | VISIBLE ~ oo 
into the patriotic film industry which is 
just in its infancy. Perfect machines, standard size, keyboard of standard universal arrangement — universally used 


in teaching the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at all times, has the 


f — a inbuilt tabulator, with billing devices, the two color ribbon — with automatic reverse and key con- 
E. R., PHILApELPHIA,—Yes, it’s the same trolled shift, automatic flexible paper feed — automatic paper fingers, the back spacer — bail bear- 

















Owen Moore with Famous Players who is ya apne fort salient, cmap dimer tet - _ wee Sine lg fact, every rag! style 
ees % . ‘ < 2 e an i rating con\ ze. Comes to you with everything complete, tools, cover. 
Mary Pickford ” husband, but at present he operating book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper — nothing extra to i You cannot im- 
is with his wife in California and not with agine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you have seen it. I have 
Famous. Miss Pickford and William Far- = several yrs of pong ie scanty Nesunens sot © C. pen machines at this 
sa . < argain price, and every one of these thousands of satisfied customers had this 4 
num send photographs to their friends. beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ free trial before deciding #& H A SMITH 
— to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. # of he 
J. B., SeatrLeE, WAasH.—Tom Chatterton It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied 'that this is the greatest type- f Room 851 
cent Gai Se, Cain ” writer you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You won’t wantto 4 H 
played last in “Whither Thou Goest. return it after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. # 231 N. Fifth Ave. 
——— . 


i ; CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ray, New York City.—Jackie Saunders You Take No Risk— Put in Your Order NOW f 


Ship me the L. C. Smith, F. O. 





is married to E. D. Horkheimer, one of the When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 andtake # 8. Chicago, as described in this 
owners of the Balboa Company, and she the machine for five days’ trial. it you are convinced that it is the best ¥ Se = ae 
c ’ ypewriter you ever saw keep it and send me $2.50 a month until my bar- oy az en piecing 
was born in 1802. Some folks are never gain price of $48.80 is paid. If You don’t want it, return it to the express @ $48.80 purchase price, at the rate of 
i : : “ agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machine to me. I will pay the # .22:5° Pet month. The title to remain 
satisfied unless they are making our ingenues return express charges. This machine is guaranteed just asif you paid ¢ |" >): “yy —— It er 
acai : ° $100.00 for it. It isstandard. Over one hundred thousand peopleown 2 “000 a MVS BUS Gays om Wace to 
old enough to be grandmothers, just because and use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. g examine and try the typewriter. If 1 
Fanny Ward gets away with it. The supply at this price is very limited, the price will probably be 2 _°0°S¢ °t to keep it gn carefully re- 
vetoed when my ment, edverteoment cppesre, so ows delay. ¥ Ft aadewen obs te @ ined 
— m the coupon today— mail to me—the typewriter will be ¢ ee es eee ee ee 
R. W. Guturie, Oxta—The kid brother shipped promptly. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors 2 SY4™ntec for one year 
—-" gree : , . . —no collectors— no chattle mortgage, It is simply understood # 
in “The Flirt” was Antrim Short and he is that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.80 is paid. # 
You cannot los it is th eatest typewriter opportunity # Name 
: » aie - = ae . : . e@ greatest typewriter opportunity. 2 Name..............-. [nasoieedueneeun 
with U niversal. Wilton Lackaye 1s with no you will ever have. Do not send me one cent, Get the cou- ? . 
picture company. Paul Willis is a_pro- ponin the mails today — sure. , 


v4 nee ae P ° r PM iia de ene ce sea aaaeacewiba win wa wake meek 
nounced blonde, about five feet six inches HARRY A. SMITH O51-233 N. Fifth Ave. é 


high and still growing. i 














Potty, East PratrteE, Mo.—Marin Sais 
deserves all the nice things you say about 


her. She has been married. True Board- SPECIALLY PRICED }OR™ Bip More? Cheerfully Refunded 5 O-< 





aa 2 : ? e > hi ti TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
-— iis married. You will see Bag — = PonTUNATE prchane Before fanther witanced in pees 
‘ , she e r r J rP > >. 

K?” the Rinehart story in which he . : st‘wnat the leather lone is worth —— : 
“ > > vad je > Te combination currency-card case, 
portray the title role. Yes, we are very fond | ,7itS INV ilas Gift in genuine Sealgrain Leather yours at 
of Missouri. Being so close to Illinois it this low price of 50c ($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. 






in’ Jahn Dershing : 


: e 3 Thin model design with photo frame, transparent identifica- Name Engraved 
can’t help being a nice state. CEE See ease an oe ie hens Packed in ong 

' vege Tocce Leather. onty'$1.00 ($10 Dos.) prepaid. Order some j 23-kt. Gold 

A. N., Pawtucket, R. I—Thomas Chat- | Sistct Gaetss Send draft MO. or stamps TODAY. twee For Ladies and 
terton and Harold Lockwood have been | 4+ banda & Sons Co., Mfrs., Dept.0-74 Chicago #« oe 





married. Write the former care PHOTOPLAY a - —_ 
and it will be forwarded. Mr. Lockwood’s 


address is care of Metro, New York. Remoh Gems || The World’s Greatest Song 
_—— . | 66 ° © 399 
Russet Fan, Brooktyn, N. Y.—Bill SHIRT took and wear like diamonds. Bril- The Movie Kid 














reall te Se lact fa “Gz F Sacri- liancy guaranteed forever. Stand file, A 
Russell is 32 and his last is “Sands of Sacri aor ecid and fire like diamonds, Have no Endorsed by profession and 
fice. Don’t know what the “F” stands for. ; “A. paste, foil or backing. Set only in 14 karat . t : . 

. . ° : solid gold mountings. About 1-30th the press aSa spot-light winner. 
Charlotte Burton is his wife. Charles Ray yo price of diamonds. A'marvelous synthetic nt es cena Hai ‘ hed 
is married. The Ivan studio is in New York. l GY Cations end to containno glass. Sent c.0.D. - opy, autographed. 
Charles Wellesley was the father of “The —— penbject to examination. Write today for (Eighteen cents in stamps) 

é = fellesiey yas 4 a - our illustrated catalog. *s free. | 
Poor Little Rich Girl.” Remoh Jewelry Co., 628 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ALBERT H. LOWRY, Redmond, Oregon 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











All Advertisements 


15cents have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
per ties for big results. 







This Section Pays. 
84% of the advertisers } 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 

















peated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR FEBRUARY ISSUE CLOSE DECEMBER FIRST 











AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING 
teed Hosiery for men, women and chi dren. 
to last 4 months without holes. 
proposition, Thomas Mfg. Co., 
Ohio io. 

“~INSYDE TYRES. INNER ARMOUR 
mobile Tires. Prevent punctures and 
double mileage. Tremendous demand. 
Big profits. Details free. 
Dept. 295, Cincinnati, 


” GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGR AMING 1 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, etc., by transfer method. Very 
large profits. Motorisis Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
sign letters for store and office windows; anyone can 
put on. 


Metallic. Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 


HOSIERY AND MANUFACTURER 
offers permanent position supplying regular customers 
at mill. prices. $50.00 to $100.00 


monthly. All or 
spare time. Credit. I, Parker Co., 2733 No. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISE EVERYWHERE. 25 WORDS IN 100 
monthlies, $1; 100 weeklies, $2.50; 40 Sunday papers 





GUARAN- 
Guaranteed 
Latest and best agents’ 
264 North St., Dayton, 


FOR AUTO- 
blowouts and 
Thousands sold, 
American Accessories Co., 








AUTOS, 














UNDERWEAR 














$10. Ph. Cope Agency, St.. Louis. 
CURIOS 
INDIAN CURIOS, BASKETS, PAINTED SKINS, 
Bundles. Bought and Sold. MHeitmuller Art Co., 1307 
14th St., W ‘ash: ngton, D, C. 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, 





Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Revita 
tions, Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods, hages Catalog Free. 

8S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 





HELP WANTED 


$100 MONTH PAID MEN—WOMEN,. 
Government War Positions open. 





THOUSANDS 
Short hours. Pleas- 





ant work, Examinations everywhere. List positions 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H-212, Rochester, N. Y 

FOREMEN, SHOPMEN, AND OFFICEMEN 


Wanted to work spare time as special representative of 
large well-known mail-order house, selling Watches 
Diamonds, and Jewelry on Credit. . Liberal commissions 
and exclusive sales rights granted. No investment or 
deposit required for outfit or samples. Write at once 
for details. Address S, PD. Miller, Dept. 32, Agency 
Division, Miler Bldg., "Detroit, Mich. 


THE WAY TO GET A_ GOVERNMENT 
through, the Washington Civil Service School. We pre- 
pare you and you get a position or we guarantee to 
refund your money. Write to ae sommins. President, 
Washington, D. for book FK-1449, telling about 
292,296 government positions with lifetime employ - 
ment, short hours, sure pay, regular vacations, 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTORS WANTED. 
$125 a’month and expenses to start; short hours; travel; 
threes months’ home study under guarantee: we arrange 
for position. No age limit. Ask for Booklet L-6. 
Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIVE BRIGHT. CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. 


$25 to $50 per week. 
Railroad fare paid. Gocdrich Drug Company, Dept. 
59. Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN WANTED 
spectors; supplant men called to colors. 
and expenses. Delightful work, 
Booklet A-8 Free. Frontier Prep. 


GOVERNMENTP AYS $900TO $1,800 YEARLY. 
pare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 
Examiner. New Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. ¥ 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIES—FASCINATING HOME BUSINESS TINT- 





JOB Is 








BY RAILROADS" ~ FOR IN- 
$125 monthly 
travel; promotion. 
School, Buffalo, 


PRE 














ing Postcards, Pictures, etc., spare time for profit. $5 
on 100; no canvassing; samples 10c. ae free. 
Artint, 1-B, 91 Meserole St., Brooklyn,  & 
INSTRUCTION 
HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE RIG MONEY 
writing Photoplays, Stories, ete. Why don’t you? Write 
us for free detail Bookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, 





MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFTIS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by Government institutions. Cata- 
log Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 510 Franklin 
Bidg., Chicago 








| tor samples. 


| manuscript 


LETTER SHOPS 

MULTIGRAPHING—1,000, 2; HEADING 

eluded, Southwestern, 1413-C Berendo, Los 
OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


OLD COINS. LARGE FALL COIN CATALOGUE 
of coins for sale free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass, 


~ $2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS 








IN- 
Angeles. 











$2 TO 
coins dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Ilus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
prices. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
Coin Company, | Box 127 , Le Roy, N. Y¥ 


WILL | PAY $ $2. 00 FOR 1904 DOLLARS, PROOF; 
lOc for 1912 nickes S, Mint; $100.00 for Dime 1894, 
S. Mint. We want thousands coins and stamps. We 
offer up to $1,000.00 for certain dates. Send 4c now 
for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept, 75. Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 
Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions, Send sketch for free opinion as 
to patentability. Our tour books sent free. Victor J. 
agri & Cv., Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, 
» €, 


OF 














INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 
wealth. Free book tells what to invent and hew to ob- 
tain a patent through our credit system. Talbert & 
Parker, 4724 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 








“HOW 
Winkcpp, 
25 cents. 


TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY” 
1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, 
Contains model scenario. 


BY Cc. G. 
New York City. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 
PRINTS 2% 


10c, ALL SIZES, %x3¥%, 
We give Profit Sharing Coupons and 
Work guaranteed. Send negatives 
Girard’s Com, Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass, 


FILMS DEV, 
3c; 3%x4%, 4c. 
24 hours Seryise- 





SONGWRITERS 





MAKE 


- YOUR SONG A “HIT.” OUR FAMOUS 
rit”’ 


writers and cover designers will help you. Send 
for free criticism and cost to publish. 
National Music Co., 407 Wexford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











SONGWRITERS’ “MANUAL & GUIDE” SENT 
Free. This valuable booklet contains the real facts. 
We revise poems, compose and arrange music, secure 
copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
Start right. Send us some of your work today for free 
examination, Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety Build- 





ing, N. Y. City. ae 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 


poems on war, love, or any subject. Chester Music Co., 
1039 Wilson Ave., Suite 112, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
PHOTOPLAYS, SHORT STORIES, ETC.,, 
rectly Typewritten, Neatness Guaranteed 


refunded. Send script to-day! Hursh, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








COR- 
or money 
123 So. Third, 


—WANUSGCRIPTS, SCENARIOS, ACCURATELY AND 
promptly typewritten 8c page inc luding earbon. Spell- 


ing, Punctuation corrected. 
Wisconsin. 


MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED. TEN CENT 
a page including carbon. Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page including carbon. Spelling, punctuation corrected. 
Marjor‘e Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, SEVEN CENTS PAGE, IN- 
cluding carbon. Get Booklet M. Literary Service Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—BOTH MORSE AND WIRELESS, 
also Station Agency, taught quickly. Tremendous de- 
mand—much greater than supply—Permanent Positions 
Secured. Big Salaries—-recently raised. Ideal Working 
Conditions—short hours, vacations with pay, sick and 
death benefits, ete—prevailing. Great Opportunities 
for Advancement. Women Operators also greatly desired 
by Railways and Western Union. Tuition reasonable. 
Cheap living expenses—can be earned. Oldest and larg- 
est school—established 43 years. Endorsed by railway, 
Western Union and Marconi Telegraph Officials. Large 
illustrated catalogues free. Correspondence courses also. 
Write today. Enroll immediately. Dodge’s Institute, 
Peoria St.. Valparaiso. Indiana. 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 3 FOR 
$1.00 postpaid. Adams Company, Kansas City, Kan. 


Manning, Madison, 
































Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 


Tes y= 2 Cee eet Model. & ‘ombination Bitte 
to-case of Finest, Genuine 
Stack So’en in Leather with the show and elegance of a 
Dollar Articie i only SOc, postnaid, ($5.40 per doz.) An 
name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine Gold free 
(street number and city 20c each extra.) Iron-strong, yet won- 
derfully eg and flexible. Measures 3x4 3-4 in. folded. Has 
coin-purse, bill-pocket, photo or pass- window, 2 secret pockets, 
check book holder and 48 page Memo-Diary, brimful of interest- 
ing and necessary information. If unable to get money order or 
pe Great, send postage stemos. 12th annual catalog of hich- 
D LEATHER GOODS and NOVELTIES 
free ‘with orders by ny Os — alone for 10c postage. 


U. S. LEATHER GOODS c Established 1906 
Dept. 41-0 OSS IO We teks oer Conese Latablished 1906 | 





23-KARAT G 


seal SOc 


Postpaid 


» MEMO ~- DIARY 
* Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Fits any Pocket 


For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


OB T'S Co 1917 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


N. K., Detroir, Micu.—Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks’ maiden name was Beth Sully, 
and she is the daughter of a former well 
known figure on Wall Street. She was never 
an actress. Creighton Hale’s birthday is 
May 24. 

Goutp, Rocuester,, N. Y.—Can’'t tell 
whether you are talking about Eileen Percy, 
Arline Pretty or Elaine Hammerstein. Al- 
ways write the players in care of the com- 
pany. 


B. S., BAKERSFIELD, CaL.—Jean Taylor 
had the lead in “Just Jim” and Ruth Ro- 
land is back in Los Angeles now. You know 
she is Mrs. Lionel Kent in private life. 


Miss Erie, Eri, Pa—John Bowers 
played the part of Lottie Pickford’s husband 
in “The Reward of Patience.” He is mar- 
ried in real life also. 





GENEVIEVE, PHOENIX, ARIz—Your wish 
is about to be granted. Jack Pickford is to 
play ‘Bunker Bean” for the screen. 


Hore, YANKTON, S. D.—Mae Marsh is 
twenty years old and at present a resident 
of New York City. Her latest production 
is “Polly of the Circus.” 


CLAYTON FAN, SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—- 
Write to her care Essanay and she'll send 
you a photo seeing that you hail from her 
own home town. 


Henry, RICHMOND, CAL.—It all depends 
upon the kind of iniormation you desire. 
Never csk a film player a question which 
you would hesitate to ask any other 
stranger. Pauline Fredericks is of the class 
of 1884. Peggy Hyland apparently left her 
vital statistics in England but she isn’t so 
vurry old. 


BossieE; Los ANGELES, CAL.—Robert 
Vaughan is with Thanhouser. Douglas 
MacLean is the name of the young gentle- 
man you are so curious about. He recently 
appeared in your city in the stage play 
“Just a Suggestion” with Charles Ruggles. 
He has been with Mutual at Santa Barbara 
and appeared there in “The Man Who 
Found Himself,” “The Boss,” “The Code of 


the Mountains,” “Love’s Crucible” and 
other five reelers. 
R. H., PARKERSBURG, W. VaA.—‘Snow 


White,” played by Marguerite Clark, ap- 
peared in story form in PHotoptay of Feb- 
ruary of this year. Fifteen cents will get it 
to you. 





Harriet, OrANGE, N. J.—The gentleman 
with the rolling eyes in Keystone comedies 
is, perhaps, Harry Gribbon. Anyhow, he 
seems to fit your description. 


Brown Eyes, Los ANGELES, CAL.—Vis- 
itors are . ot permitted at the Lasky studio. 
If you would communicate with Miss Pick- 
ford write her care of that studio. 


H. S., Cuicaco, Int.—Any cyclopedia will 
give you the definitions you desire, or any 
good dictionary. As a rule Mr. Webster and 
Mr. E. Brittanica have the goods. 


H. A., Rocxrorp, Itt.—No Chicago stu- 
dios make a practice of admitting visitors. 
William Garwood is back on the stage. 
Robert Leonard is directing Bluebirds and 
the others you mention are not effiliated 
with any company at present. Dorothy 
Dalton was born in 1893 and she has been 
on the screen for about three years. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


ALICE AND ANNA, CuHicaco.—We are offi- 
cially informed that Miss Minter was 15 on 
April 1 last. Essanay hasn’t decided about 
any more of the “Skinner” series, we are told. 





Marte, Bronx, N. Y.—Will Grace Cunard 
and Francis Ford ever play together again? 
Well, Marie, that’s a hard one, but according 
to present indications you are doomed to 
disappointment. It looks like a permanent 
dissolution of partnership. 





DorotHy, New ZEALAND.—Once more we 
are indebted to you for a delightful letter. 
And thank you once again for your kind 
wishes. 





I. M. A., Wettestey, Mass.—There is a 
Paul Gordon and he is with Metro. Emmy 
Wehlen’s first photoplay we think was 
“When a Woman Loves.” Arthur Ashley 
played opposite. 





A. B., Marxep Tree, Arx.—Gee, that’s a 
new town on the Answer Map. It was 
Lillian Lorraine and not Annette Kellermann 
in “Neal of the Navy.” Miss Kellermann has 
appeared only in two photoplays “Neptune’s 
Daughter” and “A Daughter of the Gods.” 





N. D., THomasvitte, Ga.—Nat Goodwin 
played Fagin in the film version of “Oliver 
Twist” produced about four years ago. 
Spottiswoode Aitkin hasn’t any wooden legs 
at all. That’s his natural gait. Marie Mills 
was the old nurse in “Castles for Two.” 





G. D., Attoona, Pa—Carter DeHaven is 
back on the stage and may be reached at 
the Lambs Club, New York City. Sherman 
Bainbridge was ‘drafted and may be on his 
way to the front by this time. 





Sweet 16, Pomona, N. Y.—Earle Foxe 
was Silver Spurs in “The Love Mask” and 
the other leading roles were taken by Wal- 
lace Reid and Cleo Ridgely. 

Peter, Detroit, Micu.—Ethel Barrymore 
and Mahlon Hamilton had the principal 
parts in “The Final Judgment” but the other 
names you mention are entirely strange to us. 








B. B. B., DututnH, Minn.—“The Bad 
Boy” cast was: Jimmy Bates, Robert Har- 
ron; His father, Richard Cummings; His 
mother, Josephine Crowell; Mary, Mildred 
Harris; Clarence, James Harrison; Ruth, 
Pauline Starke; Town marshal, William H. 
Brown; yeggmen, Elmo Lincoln and Harry 
Fischer. Max Linder and Martha Ehrlich 
had the leads in “Max Comes Across.” 





Amy, Nortn East, Pa.—Wallace Reid 
and Cleo Ridgely receive their mail at 
Lasky’s. 





INQUIRER, SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Our rec- 
ords do not contain the name of Josephine 
Phillips. 





Jumso, SypNey, Austratia.—All of the 
accomplishments in the young lady’s cate- 
gory are unable to “put across” as a film 
star, a girl who is not a good photographic 
subject. If the camera doesn’t “get her,” 
she might as well go back to the kitchen. So, 
in a sense, film stars are born and not made. 





Mitprep, GRAND Rapips, Micu.—A letter 
to Cleo Madison addressed to the Wigwam 
Theater, San Francisco, will reach her. She 
is now playing in stock. 





Peccy, Superior, Nes.—Sorry, but we 
never answer questions for children who are 
naughty in school. 


No. 3653, 5TH PIONEER BATTALION, SALIS- 
BURY, ENGLAND.—Martha in “Martha’s Vin- 
dication” was Norma Talmadge. ‘“Panthea,” 
“The Moth” and “Poppy” are three of her 
latest pictures. She now has a company 
of her own after serving a long apprentice- 
ship at Vitagraph and Fine Arts. Hope 
you're still with us, old top. 





M., Bata, Va—Douglas Fairbanks is a 
native of Colorado and was 34 in May. In 
addition to the plays you recall, he also 
played beyond the footlights in “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi,” “He Comes Up Smil- 
ing,” “The Show Shop” and “Officer 666.” 
He was married in 1907 to Miss Beth Sully, 
a non-professional and has a son who will 
be eight years old in December. Your im- 
pression of him and his cheerful photoplays 
seems to be a unanimous one. 





D. E., Grirrin, Ga—We have a sus- 
picion that Anita Stewart is a brunette. 
Don’t be afraid of worrying us too much. 
We've been vaccinated against worry. Go as 
far as you like. 





TRIANGLE Booster, LAWRENCE, Mass.— 
Something happened to Selig’s “Light of 
Western Stars” and it was changed about 
some and released about six months ago as 
“The Heart of Texas Ryan.” 





HELEN, Gatt, CANAapA.—There is no Be- 
atrice Fairfax in real life. If you refer to 
Grace Darling who portrayed that role 
drop her a line care the Evening Journal, 
New York City. 





Fritz, WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND.—It 
may be difficult for you to grasp it, but 
really, condolences are out of order with 
respect to this department. Write Bill Hart, 
Los Angeles, Cal., and he’ll send you a pic- 
ture of Fritz, his pinto pony. Tell him we 
said so and he’ll surely do it. 





Miss F. Y., Osaxa, JAPAN.—We don’t 
quite get you but if you mean that you want 
some photographs of some actors on this 
side of the lil ole world, just give us a hint 
as to whom you favor and we'll be glad to 
shoot em to you. 





Frank, St. Louis, Mo.—Your question 
about Bill Hart is of such a personal nature 
that we must refer you to him. No doubt 
he’ll be glad to tell you of any love affairs 
he’s had. 





K. N. R., Inp1anaports.—Never heard of 
any Chaplin film titled “A Son of the Gods” 
even in the prehistoric Keystone days, but, 
of course, if you saw it, there must be one. 





GRACE, BrooKLyn.—Yes, “Jennie, the Un- 
expected” was rechristened “A Romance of 
the Redwoods.” Elliott Dexter is the hus- 
band of Marie Doro and he has appeared in 
numerous Lasky pictures. The one with 
Miss Pickford was his last. 





J. M., Porttanp, Me.—Pardon the tardy 
acknowledgment. Of course you're right, 
but what’s the use? And many thanks for 
the kind appreciation. Do write again. 





F. B., Krincston, Canapa.—Guess Thomas 
Hardy took the part in “The Wax Model” 
you are so curious about. No trouble a 
tall. Call whenever the spirit moves you. 





Rep Top, Retiance, Wyvo.—Fifteen epi- 
sodes to “The Iron Claw.” Creighton Hale 
and Pearl White are accustomed to sending 
out photographs. Write them care Pathe. 
Warren Kerrigan is 27 years old. 
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K108 Solid gold festoon Laval- 

“gy liere and chain. Green gold g® 
ornamented. 4 fine dia- 

ge monds. Wonderful 

Value. Complete .~ 


K107 ‘I4K scarf 


pin. 14 carat dia- 
mond. Complete 


sae 


1g carat dia 
er pair 


solitaire. 34 carat 
diamond. Com-~ 


plete $28. 75 


ata top cluster., 

blue white dia- 

monds. Extra value 
$17 


K113 14K 
ladies’ solitaire 34 
carat diamond. 





K104 Solid gold 
lavalliere and 
chain. 3 fi 


K112 
gold ring. Hand 


Solid 


carved coral 4 = 
cameo. Special prey a Ser: 
price ’....:$10.00 $3.95 prong tooth. |} 


¢arat diamond. 


Complete $75.00 4 











FREE EXAMINATION 


To convince you that you can save liberally by buyin 
direct from the Diamond Cutters, we will gladly forw 
you, prepaid, any article from this ad or from our ca! 


care our bank or express, for your examination and 
approval, without ation. 
1) ©OR, fm Gee -w, 6 On Gam Oy fae oa OB Oe & 
°* ANY TIME WITHIN ONE YEAR 
This ironclad guarantee gives you the right to return 
the diamond os us any time within one year, and we give 
u back the full price you paid without even one cent 
oot deducted. This wp Gumaine is final evidence of the 


superior values we off 


1918 CATALOG FREE 


This new 244-page book is a wonderful guide to 
the selection_of Cites Gifts and gifts for all other 
occasions. The money-saving prices it quotes on Dia 
monds, ere Jewelry, etc., will 
you. ailed free to ai ny address 


White and Blue Enam- 
Req American Flag Button. 
Mention this magazine and we will 
mail you free, with our Catalog, a 
cole Th Red, ae | Blue 


PRE RESS ESON 


€ DIAMOND ON 
MPORSLES S08-A& CHESTNUT 


ALE JEWELER SS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Christmas 
Twelve Times |, 


A Gift Suggestion that will appeal to you 


OU have a friend who is very much interested in 

moving pictures. You are going to give a Christ- 

mas present of some kind to this friend. There 
will be more pleasure for both of you if the gift isa 
particularly appropriate one. Or, how about that boy 
in France? A subscription to 


Photoplay Magazine 


will afford a delightful surprise on Christmas morning and give 
new satisfaction on the first day of each month during the 
ensuing year. Every issue will be a reminder that you are Yj 
the thoughtful provider of several hours of interesting news, Y 
entertainment and instruction — the source of a twelve-time Yj 


Merry Christmas. 


To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and 
most attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been 
provided, stating that. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will be sent for whatever period you desire. Your name 
and Christmas greetings will appear on this card, which 
will be sent either to you or to the recipient of the gift. 
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When you return coupon attach a Postal or Express money 
order or a Check. Better hurry. 
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CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


Year, $2.00. Six months, $1.00. Three months, $.50. Canada, $2.50 per year. Foreign 
Countries, $3.00 per year. All subscriptions to our soldiers in France at U. S. rates. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








Gentlemen:--Enclose find § or.. 








Send ic -Name 











Address .. aa iveeadneeecarelatie 











From—Naime 
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- Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


permanent. Wallie shaved it off as soon as 

he could. Milton Sills is with World. Earle 

Foxe isn’t playing opposite Mrs. Castle now. 
V., Lincotn, Itt.—Helen Holmes was 

born in Chicago. Leon Bary is with Pathe 

| and Marin Sais is no longer with Kalem. 
Pearl White admits to having witnessed 28 
summers. 


| 
| SEVENTEEN, BALTIMORE, Mp.—No, it isn’t 





M. T., WortTHIncton, Minn.—Billie 
Burke’s hair is a golden rather than red. 
| Having signed the pledge for life, it is not 
likely that the Answer Man will ever tell 
his right name. 


INQuIsiTIVE, Detroit, Mich.—Henry Kol- 
ker was born in Germany. He has been on 
the stage about 20 years and is classified as 
a leading man, rather than a star. 





Poto FAN, INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Eddie Polo 
is still with Universal and has been appear- 
ing in the serial “The Gray Ghost.” George 
Fisher is not married. Eddie is. 








J. M., PuHivaperpH1a.—Marie Cahill is 
making comedies for Mutual. Florence Reed 
is to continue in pictures, we believe. Have 
no dope on Mr. Kellard’s auto or future film 
plans. 





H. W., AucKLAND, New ZEALAND.—Edith 
Storey is now with Metro. Mail is always 
| forwarded when a player changes affiliations. 
Robert Walker was the young man with 
Viola Dana in “The Gates of Eden.” 





J. Canuck, KITCHENER, ONT., CANADA.— 
Jack Pickford is the tallest of the family, 
standing five feet, seven inches. Paul Willis 
is about an inch shorter and so is Doris 
Kenyon. No trouble a tall Johnny. 








Littte ANN, Detroit, Micu.—You win 
| all the way in the Pickford controversy. 
Mary never went to school in Detroit and 
Lottie is the one with the baby. Awfully 
nice of you to say such nice things of the 
Answer Man. 





W. P., NasuviL_e, TENN.—Write the play- 
ers at their studio addresses. Theda Bara 
with Fox; Vivian Martin with Lasky; Gail 
Kane, American; Gladys Brockwell, Fox; 
Beverly Bayne, Metro, and June Caprice, 
Fox. 

A. M., St. Lovis, Mo.—Dorothy Gish is in 
Europe with D. W. Griffith. The Cricket in 
“The Millionaire Vagrant” was Jack Gilbert. 
Write Jack Pickford, care Lasky, Los 
Angeles; Crane Wilbur, care Horsley, Los 
Angeles. : 





E. F., Satt Lake City, Utan.—Jack Pick- 
ford was 21 in August, so missed the draft. 
He attended St. Francis Military Academy in 
New York City. 





D. K., Toronto, CANADA.—We are grieved 
that a person of your obvious intelligence 
would believe such absurd stories, particu- 
larly the one about Charley Chaplin. The 
girl to whom you refer in the old Biographs 
was Mae Marsh. 








K. M., Toman, Wis.—We are of the 
opinion that most of the big music stores 
carry the music for “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Madame Petrova is married and now has 
her own film company. Most actresses like 
to get letters from their admirers. Wallace 
Reid is the father of a boy and so is Bry- 
ant Washburn. 
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S. O. S., SEATTLE, WasH.—The last Lock- 
wood-Allison play was “The Promise.” Lina 
Cavalieri is now with Lasky. Mollie King 
isn’t and Gladys Brockwell is, married. 





| 


Poppy, WasHINGTON, D. C.—Dorothy | 


Davenport and Juanita Hansen are the same 


age, 22. Juanita is now playing opposite | 


Crane Wilbur and Dorothy is playing oppo- | 


site Wally Reid, Jr. Mary Miles Minter is 
with Mutual at Santa Barbara, Cal. 





RoMEO, MONTREAL, CaNnapa.—Jack Pick- 
ford is just 21 and is a native of Toronto. 
Violet Mersereau is with Universal at Fort 
Lee, N. J. 





T. M., Lansrnc, Micu.—Pauline Bush, 
you may recall, became the wife of Allan 
Dwan and retired from the screen. Jack 
Richardson is with Triangle and was seen 
recently with Bessie Love in “The Sawdust 
Ring.” We have no record of the others 
you mention. 





A. CorRNSTALK, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEA- 
LAND.—Jack Dean was married to Fanny 
Ward nearly two years ago. Fritz de Lint 
played the role of Dick Gordon in “The 
Soul Market” and he is married. Harry Ham 
of Christie Comedies, now in France, is also 
married. Dorothy Kelly was not married 
when “The Law Decides” was filmed. Ed 
Coxen and Louise Lovely are married but 
not to each other. 





Jean, West PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Mary 
Pickford’s eyes are hazel and her hair is 
“naturraly curley,” girlie, and she is an inch 
over five feet tall. George Walsh is 25, 
height 5-102; eyes, brown; hair, dark 
brown. He lives in Hollywood, Cal., and is 
married to Seena Owen. 

WALLy’s, Meprorp, Mass.—No, you are 
not too tall to play ingenue parts. There 
are many stars taller than five feet four 
inches. 








Marian, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Door’s al- 


lus open; walk right in. Charley Ray was 
born in Jacksonville, Ill., in 1891 and Jack 
Pickford’s baptismal name was Smith. Eu- 
gene O’Brien will send you his photo, but 
you've gotta ask for it. No, he isn’t. 





J. M., Fort WortH, TEx.—We know Her- 
bert Standing and Forrest Stanley, but we 
have no record of Herbert Stanley. Blanche 
Sweet hales from Chicago. 





Preccy, LANCASTER, Pa.—Maurice Costello, 
we think, is his right name. It is very likely 
that he visited Hagerstown during his stage 
career. ' 





J. A., Kansas City, Mo.—No Francis Day 
appeared in the cast of “Hypocrites” and the 
dancing girl in the Lucille Love series is like- 
wise ignored. Awfully sorry. 





RutH, MINNNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Henry 
King is 29 years old, a native of LaFayette, 
Va., and the husband of Gypsy Abbott. He 
played in “Little Mary Sunshine,” “Pay 
Dirt,” “The Stained Pearl,” “Twin Kiddies” 
and other pictures. Earle Williams is Ameri- 
can. J. Warren Kerrigan is in Los Angeles, 
laid up with a broken leg. Horse stepped 
into a gopher hole and then laid down on 
J. Warren’s leg. 





H. E. R., CLevELAND, O.—Yes, kings and 
editors have the privilege of using the plural 
we. Marguerite Clark was 30 on Washing- 
ton’s birthday and it’s her honest-to-goodness 
name. Viola Dana is about 18. 








~another ~ 
beautiful 


Complete 

In Solid Gold 
$75 * * 

In 14 Karat 
Gold Filled 
$55 * * 








has brought the Elgin Company into the lime- 

light as designers of complete watches. 

Lord Elgin, the third of the series, is one 
of the finest and most distinguished of the Stream- 
line models. It is extra thin. 

The ‘‘close up’’ view at the left shows some- 
what of its distinctive personality—every inch a 
gentleman’s timepiece. 

Your Jeweler will enjoy showing you this new 


$75 Streamline, as well as the $25 and $50 Streamlines previously an- 
nounced—also Elgin Bracelet Watches. Illustrated folders on request. 


| ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH C O., IK ILG IN, Us, S,.Adr0 


Designers and Producers 








Charming! 


The user of Carmen Com- 
plexion Powder is Queen of 
the Occasion. 


CARMEN 


Complexion 


POWDER 


A touch of Carmen gives her 
a beautiful, refined, striking 
complexion which makes her 
distinctive among otherwomen. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 



































One Hundred Art Portraits 
se! Only Fifty Cents sik? | 


Printed on special quality enamel paper. Beautiful 
de luxe edition of “Stars of the Photoplay,” with 
biographical sketches. Read what enthusiastic pur- 
chasers have said about this remarkable volume. 
Get your favorite players in permanent form. A | 
wonderful collection, superbly printed on fine paper. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for the friend who is interested in moving pictures. 








Send fifty cents—- money order, check or stamps — for 
your copy and it will be sent parcel post, charges pre- 
paid, to any point inthe U. S. or Canada. If it does not 
come up to your expectations send it back and your 


money will be cheerfully refunded, also mailing charge. 


Department 8E 


Photoplay Magazine 350 North Clark Street Chicago 
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F be E N be MILITARY 
(eel. bh 4 -4.2-7.. web da! 
by the Military Language Phone Method, anc Disc Rec- 
ords. A practical, ph« Aen short course for Military 
Service, Army, Navy, Red Cross. Also Spanish, French, 
@ ae = Comme by the 
‘ GUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
= a esontnatre Practical Linguistry 
The living voice of a native protessor pronounces 
te ver, until you ane »w 


fe SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Learned at your Home in 30 days. Boyd System, 
Based on Syllables, and entirely new principle which has 


me (oreige tan lan nee. » r an ke “Oar Be 's revolutionized the Stenographic world. Easy. practical, 
ami riends can vee u e ~ , a a i 
Yt fit all mac Ramey Write for Military circular, BE ~~ speedy. 150 words a minute guaranteed. Course in Touch 


let and Free Trial Offer. Easy payments Typewriting FREE. Send today for Catalog, Special Offer 
The Language Vhone Method, 940 Putnam Bldg. and Sample Lesson. 
W. 45th Street, N.Y. Chicago Home Study Schools, 505 Reaper Bik.. Chicago, Il. 












































If you are earning less than | 


$50 PER WEEK 


and like to draw — you should study | 


Commercial Art 


Leading Art Managers — the men who know — 
recommend us and employ our students. We 


will guarantee tomake you succe pasful—Learn at colleges. 250-page entaleg ‘free Write today. 
home fn your spare time—or in our resident schoo!— Day or evening. | 


rite for FREE illustrated catalogue. The HomeCorrespondence School 


Short Story Writing 


A course of 40 lessons in the history, form, 
structuse, and writing of the Shert-Story, 
tanght by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
— - a s. Over one hundred 

dy Courses under Professors tn 
_ rrd, Rrown, Cornell and leading 























COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 724, 116So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Dr. Esenwein Dept. 95 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















Water Colors or Oil. Let us develop ONE | Cartoonists — Com- 
your talent. Free Scholarship Award. mercial Artists make big money. 


Learn now at home in spare time 
Your name and address brings you our new instruction’ method. 


b 
full particulars by return mail and Handsome booxiet free explains 
our Illustrated Art Annual FREE. JU Get cer Bezcial Pee See i Soaee- 
FINE Studio maha, Neb. Washington School of Art 
1 =5 : 1285 H tia W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL ral 
3e a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine 
\s ‘ or Commercial Illustrator; paint. in 
{= , New 




















Every advertisement in PIOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


| DimpLes, EXETER, N. H.—Directors sel- 

| dom engage people on merely photographic 

| evidence. A good photographer can make 

| a very ordinary looking flapper look like a 
million dollars and no one knows this bet- 
ter than the motion picture folk. Madge 
Evans is 5 years old, Jane Lee almost the 
same and Katherine Ditto is 7. Never 
heard of Pauline. Don’t think she’s an 
actress, but you can’t always tell. “Masque 
of Life” cast: Pierrette, Rita Jolivet; Pier- 
rot, Hamilton Revelle; Evelyn Wolfson, 
Evelyn Vadito; Mr. Wolfson, Prince George, 
M. Comerio; Pete, Pete Montebello. 





E. M., Hamirton, Ont., CAnapa.—Mary 
with Robert Warwick in “The Argyle Case” 
was played by Elaine Hammerstein. 

B. D., Weston, W. Va.—If you mean the 
girl in “Patria” we think you mean, it is 
Dorothy Green. Mary Charleson is playing 
opposite Henry Walthall. Ed. Coxen and 
Frank Mayo are married. 





E. F., Marswart, Minn.—You _prob- 
ably refer to Triangle’s “A Daughter of the 
Poor” in which Carl Stockdale played the 
factory owner and George Beranger the 
leading male role. 

G. W., AtHens, O.—They say that the 
baby looks like Wallie, but see for yourself. 
Norma Talmadge was on the cover in the 
February issue. Mrs. Castle is no relative 
of Courtenay Foote. They are different 
Feet, as it were. Cleo Ridgely has perma- 

| nently retired from the screen. Bill Hart 
is not engaged to marry anyone yet but— 
Family pictures are hard to get. It seems 
to be out of fashion to have them taken. 





SEVENTEEN, MONTGOMERY, ALA—Unable 
to find out the day of the week when Rich- 
ard Travers was born. Awfully sorry. 

| L. U., Cutcaco—Emmy Wehlen is not 
married and it’s her real name. Write her 
care Metro, Los Angeles, Cal. Write Mary 
Pickford, care Lasky, Hollywood. 








L. B., Wasuincton, D. C.—Sessue Haya- 
kawa has been married about three years. 
Marguerite Clark has never played in a se- 
rial. 

E. .H., PHiLape_tpHia.—Pauline Frederick 
has brown hair and gray eyes, is five feet 
four inches high and can be reached at 
Famous Players, New York City. 





S. S., Denver, Coto.—Your former fel- 
low townsman, Robert Z. Leonard, is back 
at Universal and is directing Mae Murray in 
Bluebird pictures. 





G. H., Worcester, Mass.—Write to any 
trade paper for the names of the exchanges 
in Boston. 





E. E., Wasuincton, D. C.—Wilton Lack- 
aye lives at the Lambs Club, 130 West 44th 
St., New York City., and Jack Holt is with 
Lasky’s in Hollywood, Cal. Always be glad 
to hear from you. 








RussELL, Brooxton, N. Y—D. W. Griffith 
is making pictures in Europe and has already 
completed three war stories, we are informed, 
with the Gish sisters and Bobby Harron in 
the principal roles. Franklyn Farnum is no 
relative of Bill and Dusty. Few of the stu- 
dios permit visitors. 








Snow Wuite, Mon treat, Canapa.—Your 
letter was a treat and we are sorry it could 
not have been acknowledged sooner. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


MarcGareTt, WasHincton, D. C.—Write 
to the auto department for information 
about tin Elizabeths. Niles Welch can be 
reached by long distance at the Somerset 
Hotel, N. Y. City. Vernon Steele is with 
Goldwyn; so is Mabel Normand. Antonio 
Moreno is with Pathe and Billie Burke with 
Artcraft. 


SHIELA, SAN Francisco, Cat.—It’s about 
three years since Alice Joyce and Tom 
Moore played together. They played in 
“Nina of the Theater” and “The Brand.” 
Owen Moore is about 29, we think. Come 
again. 


,» N. Y.—John Bowers 
played opposite Miss Pickford in “The Eter- 
nal Grind.” “The Little Princess” was com- 
pleted by that star in mid-September. Hazel 
Daly who has been playing opposite Bryant 
Washburn, is a product of Chicago. Mary 
Miles Minter will send you a pho.ograph. 


E. G., RoseBaNkK 


E. H., Darton, Ga—Your photograph 
was somewhat out of focus so we couldn’t 
tell how you’d stack up as a photographic 
subject. In “Mind Over Motor,” the leading 
part Tish Carberry was played by the late 
Camille D’Arcy. Other members of the cast 
were: Charlie Sands, Eugene Acker; Bet- 
tina, June Keith; Jasper, Edmund Cobb; 
Mr. Ellis, Grant Foreman; Lizzie, Louise 
Crolius; Aggie, Marion Skinner; sheriff, 
Hugh Thompson. 


A. H., Boston, Mass.—The “feeling” that 
one could succeed in the movies is exceed- 
ingly prevalent and_ especially common 
among girls of from twelve to sixty-two 
years old in that part of the United States 
which lies between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. The only way to ascertain definitely 
whether one has camera possibilities is to 
have a photographic test made. Training 
in a dramatic school will be a good thing 
for you even if you fail to get into the 
“land behind the screen.” 


JouHN, Lawrence, Mass.—Alma Rueben 
is still with Triangle and is now a star in 
her own right. J. Barney Sherry is also 
with the old homestead. House Peters and 
Blanche Sweet are not engaged at this 
writing. 


A. L., BerKetey, Cat.—Write Theda 
Bara, care William Fox, Los Angeles, Cal. 


G. G., OAkmMonT, Pa.—Vivian Martin was 
the girl in “The Girl at Home.” Margue- 
rite Clark will be delighted to send you her 
picture. 


Point Looxout, L. I—Anita Stewart 


does live at Brightwaters, Long Island, but 
her mother, not her sister, lives with her. 
Jack Holt played opposite Mary Pickford in 
“The Little American.” Charley Ray is a 
little over six feet high and has brown hair 
and eyes. Petrova is married but has no 
children. Her hair is red and her eyes are 
reen but they don’t look that color on the 


screen. Poetry, muh dear. Yes, tis; don’t 
it rhyme? 
WiLuiaM, Passaic, N. J.—Bill Hart has 


made several pictures since “Wolf Lowry” 
including “The Cold Deck” and “The Nar- 
row Trail.” He was never an actual cow- 
puncher. 


Lota R., Paterson, N. J.—Grace Cunard 
was married before she became the wife of 
Joe Moore. The latter is 22 years old. Wil- 


liam Farnum is married. His wife is Olive 
White of the legitimate stage. 


— 
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CA [AY BUYS A GIBSON 





Terms as 

low as_ $1.00 down— 

$1.50 per month. Mandolin or 

Guitar sent on approval. iberal 

allowance on old instrum n exchange for 

} . the “Gibson. ”’The wonderful n a 7 Gibeon violin 

» construction has set the whole Mandolin and 

{ Guitar world talking. Get our new FREE BOOK—112 

’ pages—111 illustrations, a valuable fund of information 

; for pogee ae and teacher. FREE treatise on 
j “HO PRACTICE." 


) Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 
Stradiverius arching — scientific graduation . 
from thickness at — mek. at rim, securing 
strength — sensitiveness — free Si eo of entire 


sounding board. Til ith 
crtenalon ving Woldary wei St 


reawure Liat vibrates e larger sousding beer, 


pe oy @ bigness of tone never before ot 

Reinforced, — Steet cee oes 

guard or res =e A action — 
srijustabte nger 











=e f Gibson Mandolin 
Guitar Company 


Make $1800 ¢ to $5000 o or r More 2 Year | ; ny 
Teaching and i Selling the Gibson Gontlemen:- Without obli- 


Become a teacher. gs a es for either sex inevery eres me drce Sack one 
locality for private and class instruction and the sale of Gibsons. U ere an the War 
Gibson instruments have ‘‘made’’ many a teacher, profession- # Place, Jr. Yr and instrumen 
ally and feo ob a foe ener. sex, Omer penis pending. J checked. f teacher check heretQy 
m for either sex, er 5 Dasitione ng. O Mandolin O) Mando-b 
PROMPTLY. A.C, Brockmeyer Keacher 4 ass 
977d, Pitector, writes: a do 10,000 ‘Dasiness! in, “iit: did § GMandla OO Guitar 
.' teacher, 5 le i 
eae o. * Ww Bons 500 ~~ business tor the year." ae ‘wm. Plone ie? Ga 4 © Mandocello O Harp-ruitar 
Co., UNQUALIFIEDLY ENDORSES THE GIBSON. “— Yall - 
Do Business on Our Capital (ere wise etiotk EU Name........-- +. 
furni ! 


Agents’ territory 
ished. yy You he ae 
8 pet sole y our “Still Hunt.”” FREE to those inte: T~4y our new $1.00 
b= ation Ly ~ | an —--y~ of for Catalog. Orchestra, by fa ~ 8 most suc- 
Explaiged’ ell tree” Dou't wait: Row Sopra 0 Address . 


Gibson Mandolin-Gultar. Cow 472 Persons St., einaasse, Mich., U. S.A. t Be sure you have checked instrument. 






































Why She Turned 
Her Head Away 


The woman with super- 
fluous hair never for 
one minute forgets her 
disfigurement. She is 
continually self con- 
scious. She is afraid 
of close scrutinyin daily 
business or social life. 
X. BAZIN Depilatory 
Powder will rid her of this embarrass- 
ment. It has been used for over 75 
years by women of the stage and by 
society women, by leading surgeons 
in hospitals. X. BAZIN is easily ap- 
plied, acts quickly, and effectively. 
We have sold over one million 
bottles to American women. This is 
the best guarantee of its efficiency. 





The attractiveness 
of Venus is in that 
form divine—a per- 
fect bust and figure— 
which hes become fa- 
mous throughout the ages. 
These glories of sex are nat- 
ural to all women who -—, if they wish, possess 
them to an astonishing degr 

I have just written a beck “which tells how women 
may satisfy their natural desires and sccure the 


beauty of bust development. The boo 
use it also tells abou t the oo 


Kathryn Murray Method 
of Form Development 
by which any woman, young or middle-aged, may ob- 
tain wonderful results. My method is simplicit it- 
self. It does not comprise the use of massage, fool 
_ pagtese, Coes, Ens, etc, Itactsina 
natural way—securing the enlarges 
ment desired in ashort time. [= 
This Book Free i 
Send for it and learn how to / { 
add style and attractivenessto 
your figure—develop your 
bust—possess beautiful round- 
ed shoulders. Book tells you 
how to doit in a charmingly 
natural and simple manner. 
Write forit today. Sentfree 
in plain sealed yan aA 

























50c and $1 at Drug and Department Stores 


If they do not have X. BAZIN, 
send us 50c for large bottle. 


BALL & RUCKEL 7">.Werhesten &. 















































Earn mm $18 to $25 1 per week 

gneuwene s are taking up this congenial, 

ed vocation. Offers unusual so- 

cia advantages. Excellent income. Any 

woman of 18 or over can learn under 
our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our system founded 1902 is endorsed by 
leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, the founder, 
will personally instruct you, aoeuees thorough 
training yet saves a lot of tim ww tuition; 


crocs, GIVEN 


and tiful 
art Tnsaen th detente 


‘or etting i and 
“Gal re will mail this tice ‘Hook Free 
Bendin: 
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games fn seinen spete in white, black, med- 
sm:.1l monthly payments. Send for 32 lesson (53) eo. scariet. 
pages and large illustrated catalog today — deiph, light yellow. Crochet Book is clearly cry ilustrated! a deni 
Att ence SCHOOL OF NURSING. frat isos may be copied by anyone. Send at once and get this book F' 
cuicago s NGBOURNE MILLS, . ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

























Splendid for motoring and general 
use. Elastic edge. No pinning, no 
tying. In sealed sanitary envelopes, 
10c, 25c, 50c. At all smart shops, or 
send 10c for sample. 


Silverberg Import Co., 239 4th Ave.,I N.Y. 


VEILS 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Misplaced bones cause most foot troubles. 
Fallen arches cause pain in feet, legs, thighs, 
and back. Lowered bones pressing on the 
sole cause callouses. Misaligned bones cause 
a run-over heels. The 
Wizard Adjustable 


Vous R200 
Arch Builder 
free! Leve/er 


give instant relief by 
supporting misplaced 
bones in normal position, 
with soft inserts in over- 
lapping pockets. Any adjust- 
ment needed easily made. 
Wizards are soft, flexible, 
featherlight and feel fine. No 
metal—no breaking in. Each 
device made separate or 
at combined for cases with 
Gea more than one trouble. 
een) For sale by shoe dealers. 
If not by yours, write us. 
Ask for “Orthopraxy of the Foot.’ A 
imple treatise on foot trvubles. Free. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
1537 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
. healthy skin Used as a mas- 


Send for testimenials 
Use Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap » ith Mal- 
vina Cream to improve your 
complexion, 
At all druggists, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Cream 
¥ 60c, Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 


’ PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. fs 








Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card in getting some desired interview. The famous 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card 
is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. tls 
one of the evidences of hig distinction. You cannot appre- 
ciate or understand the uniqueness of this card 
without a visual examination of 
it. The fact that you are not now 
using it, if you are 
not, isaccountedfor 
solely bythe further 
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fact that you have 
not examined it, 
Examine it forth- 
with. Send for a 
sample tab today 
anddetach thecards 





one by one and note 
their perfectly 
smooth edges— Appearance of Our Neat Card in Case 
their absolute perfection. It is the card you want. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


vers, Die Embossers, Piate Printers 
705 Gas 





CHICAGO. 1104 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
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today. (4) 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued) 


H. S., Marysvitte, O—So would we 
think a lot of Pickford and Fairbanks pic- 
tures if we had to drive 28 miles in our Ford 
to see them, but unitortunately we have no 
Ford—not even a Fierce Sparrow. Gale 
Henry is at Universal City and Polly Moran 
at Mack Sennett’s bonbon foundry. Per- 
haps Theda never received the roses you 
sent her. 


IRENE, Lowett, Mass.—There might be 
some difficulty with the government censors 
if Tom Forman were to be interviewed at 
this time. You see he is a soldier now. 


J. F., Merwian, Miss.—“The Red Rose,” 


a Russian modern play, is the latest Bara. 


vehicle. It was written by Richard Ordynski, 
one of Russia’s foremost playwright-actors 
who plays opposite Miss Bara in the produc- 
tion. We cannot recommend any corres- 
pondence course in photoplay writing. 


Peccy 15, P#HiLaperpHia.—Congratula- 
tions on acquiring another year. Gazelle 
Marche was the wife of Bruce in “The 
Argyle Case.” Glad you like the new style 
magazine and that makes it unanimous. 
Hope all subsequent issues will meet with 
the same approval. 


FRANCES, CHiIcaco.—Florence Lawrence is 
retired. Her husband is Harry Solter, now 
a Universal director. 


Lowa, VINELAND, N. J.—We are of the 
impression that Mr. Ray answers his cor- 
respondence himself. “The Coward” was a 
photo drama produced by Triangle. 


C. H., Oakianp, Cat.—Clara Williams 
played in “Hell’s Hinges.” Margery Wilson 
played in “The Clodhopper.” The Fairbanks 
twins are both of the so-called gentle sex. 
They are on the musical comedy stage now. 
Thanks for your “hope.” 


R. B., Davenport, Ia—Roscoe Arbuckie 
is married. Her name is Minta Durfee and 
you’ve probably seen her in Keystone 
funnies. 


Danpy, CHEYENNE, Wyo.—Lileen Percy, 
Doug Fairbanks’ leading lady, is a native of 
Ireland but she left the old sod at a very 
tender age. She is only 17 years old, so 
you are probably mistaken. 


B. L., Venice, Cat.—Gertrude Berkeley 
was the mother of the boys in “War Brides.” 
It was her first screen appearance as she 
had been playing the same part in the vocal 
version with Nazimova. 


F. S., Lirrte Cepar, lowa.—Enjoyed your 
poem immensely. We have informed Miss 
Minter that you had chosen her as your 
favorite and she said she was delighted. 


Joun, Lawrence, Mass.—Zane Grey’s 
“Light of the Western Stars” has been pro- 
duced by Selig but it was said to be a failure 
and was never released. We are told that 
Selig will do it over again. Alma Rueben 
is heading her own company at Triangle 
James Young with Clara K. Young 
in “Without a Soul,” is the star’s husband 
as you surmise. Only Frank Keenan knows 
whether he will return to the Shadow Stage 
and maybe he isn’t sure. 


CATERPILLAR, CHIcaco.—Hard to tell you 
just what sort of reception you’d get. Gas- 
ton in “American Methods” was Bertram 
Grassby, M. Moulinet was Willard Louis, 
Betty Armstrong was played by Florence 
Vidor and Octave by Jewel Carmen. 


A. F., Lirrte Faris, N. Y.—Ethel Clay- 
ton is with World. She observes her natal 
day yearly on November 8, not having 
reached the age of birthday aphasia. Wil- 
liam Courtleigh, Jr., played with Miss Clark 
in “Out of the Drifts.” Some of our well 
known players are now starring in “Out 
of the Dratts.” 


H. A., PorTLanp, Ore.—William S. Hart 
is an inch over six feet tall, weighs 190 
pounds, is a native of New York state and 
is of English and Irish extraction. 


E. Jane, Cuicaco—Elmer Clifton is. 25 
years old having been born on March 14, 
1892. He is a Canadian and married. 


M. P., Hupson, N. Y.—Edward Martin- 
dell played Robert Armstrong and Paul Gor- 
don was Dick Armstrong in “Vanity” with 
Emmy Webhlen. 


M. E., Stevens Point, Wis.—No, that 
wasn’t Douglas Fairbanks in “Seventeen.” 
It’s a long time since Doug has played “bits” 
and he’s never done it in the movies. 


C. S.; Kansas City, Kan.—Jack Mower 
was the handsome guy who made the hit 
with you in “Miss Jackie of the Navy” op- 
posite Margarita Fischer. He’s now with 
Universal. 


J. Yew, Bocas, PanaMa.—We are hardly 
qualified to tell you which of the two gentle- 
man, Jack Kerrigan or Francis Bushman 
“know more about  pugilism.” Charley 
Chaplin is English. “Neal of the Navy” 
was filmed in Southern California more than 
a year ago. Remember us to the hat man. 


K. P., Erie, Pa—Nazimova and Petrova 
are natives of Russia. The former is Mrs. 
Charles Bryant in private life, the latter the 
wife of Dr. Stewart of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Bryant is an actor. 


L. K., Batman, N. S. W., AustraLia.— 
If we see Francis X. we'll surely tell him 
that- he ought to answer your leiter. Stage 
experience is not essential to success on the 
screen. 


B. C. D., Ricumonp, Va.—You will have 
to write the stars direct if you desire their 
photos. That’s outa our line. 


E. M., CLevetanp, O.—“Can a family go 
to Los Angeles and make a living like in 
Cleveland?” Most assuredly. There are 
quite a few families in Los Angeles and 
business at the poorhouse is awfully bad just 
now. Mary Miles Minter is at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 


LesLtiz, -HamiILtton, Ont., CANADA— 
Douglas Fairbanks is his real name and he 
is 34. Write him at Hollywood for a photo- 
graph. You needn’t send him any moncy 
for it. 


F. M., Oaxitanp, Cat.—Tom Santschi is 
married but that won’t make any difference 
if you want to write him as he does not 
make a practice of answering letters. 


KaTtHryN R., Crincinnat1, O.—House 
Peters hasn’t signed any contract at this 
writing. He played Stuart Kirkwood in 
“The Lonesome Chap.” 

PHRYNETTE, New Yorx City.—Donald 
Brian hasn’t been filmed for a long time. 
Don’t think anyone is thinking of producing 
“The Merry Widow” as screen entertain- 
ment. 
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Direct Barnard (iy Co. - Lowest 
From Diamomncl Headquarters Prices 


to invest in a diamond between now and Xmas be sure to get my big free 
book. It will open your eyes to diamond facts necessary 
for you to know in order to buy safely and intelligently. 


Here are the secrets of my money-saving prices on dia- 


$88 


Per Carat 
Blue White, per- 
fect cutting, good 
brilliancy. Worth 
$100 per carat. 

4% Carat $15.50 
44 Carat 40.25 
% Carat 64.25 


$133 


Per Carat 
Extra Blue White, 
perfect cutting, 

extra brilliancy. 
Worth $200 per C. 











If you expect 
































monds: With my world-wide business of tremendous vol- | # Carat #25 

[ 1 ume, I can buy direct from the cutters of Europe, then | £Cart ___%.w 

140 stecl ive $30.99 3.20 Weselon ¢7g.59 | resell direct to you at the smallest margin of profit. I |$ 1 1 7 
Fit tana Dive $41.50 12CJagerEiie' $194.50 | have eliminated all middlemen—all waste—in the selling einen 

bine 8 Peel $62.50 fis.J=%* BK $80.00 | of diamonds and guarantee that you cannot match my | weasicn'Stect 

i sees se prices anywhere, wholesale or retail. If you don’t seea | ean ee 

bes Z saving of 35% in the diamond Isend you forfree examination, senditback! | , Sight perfect. 

: Ae € Carat 128.00 

“==. ===| Send No Money! (233 

Guise ea, Pet, Beef, Danan suse, Sat en 0 oney: $233 
Sie size _ Ring $44.88 #iu0 zee tn $67.13 Per Carat 


Roberts Victor 
Steel Blue, perfect 
cutting, a 

ity eye perfect. 
4G 





Merely send for my beautiful Diamond Book—select the diamond 
and mounting of your choice, and I’ll ship it for your inspection—at 
my expense and without obligating you to buy. As we get all our 


) 








business in this way our success proves our prices lowest by comparison. % Carat * 0.00 
arai d 
3 — po ti 
| cscim gz qststieung.. | Bankable Money Back Guarantee |$288 
Dia ne 5s pap ie Diam’d. A : Per Carat 
on The only bankable Money Back Guarantee in the diamond business. | pare Janees fon- 
You can take it to any bank and cash in your diamond investment if tein Violet Blue, 
ou want to. The only guarantee without red-tape, omee orevasions, | *2solutely perfect 
tt is also a legal certificate of carat weight, quality and value of the x | oe a 
diamond. Allow you to exchange it at full value 44 Carat 119.00 









at any time. 


FRE Book 


1918 DeLuxe Book 
of DIAMONDS 
Shows thousands of the react [fa Ci Oupon 


bargains in diamonds. Tells you all 
about diamond qualities, colors, im- 
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Solid Gold Necklace, brand 
and stylish, 15-inch chain, Bine 
quality Blue White Diamond>. 
ery fine design and wor'mman- 


ship. 40. value. $24.88 Si 3 


perfections. Shows every fash- 
ionableand popularstyle of mount- 
ing in 14K solid gold and platinum 
at actual factory cost. Also all 
sizes of diamonds in 7 different 
qualitiesatimportprices. A gold- 


















BARNARD & CO., Dept. 2488-P 
4 N. W. Cor. State and Monroe, Chicago 

Without expense to me or the slightest 
obligation please mail 1918 DeLuxe Book 
of Diamonds to 


Barnard & Co. 





Diamond Headquarters cuicaco, Uv. s. A. 





titled bound book, free forasking. 


N. W. Cor. State and Monroe Sts. 
Dept. 2488-P 
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When yon write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
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Play Billiards! 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-year sport—brimful of fresh surprises 
every game! This is not forced exercise, but healthful fun; and it brings to 
players life-long benefits. 

Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and‘‘old boys’’—billiards instils the 
love of home in all. With practice you can soon control the balls, but not the 
merry flow of jest that often makes the best of players lose. 


Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not ‘“‘sometime,’’ but NOW—zhis Christmas. 
A small part payment putsa scientific Brunswick Table in your home. Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 


Send ~ 
Your Address 








For Billiard HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Book FREE Life, speed, accuracy and lightning action—beautiful cabinet work in rose- 


wood, mahogany, oak and walnut. Brunswick ~ Quick Demountable’’ Tables 
fit all size rooms, and are easily folded when not in play. 
THe BRRUNSWICK - PR ALKE - (OLLENDER (°. 6 


_ ‘*Baby Grand’’ home-size regulation styles for spare-rooms, lofts, basements, or 
@ private billiard rooms. Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Tips, Cue-C lamps, expert book of 


Dept. 58H, 623-633S. Wabash Ave. © 33 games, etc., all included free. 








a Write at once for handsome color-book— ‘‘ Billiards —The Home Magnet’’ 
Chicago, Ill. and pick out the size and style best fitted to your home. 

Send me one of the free color-books e Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer included. 
‘‘BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet”? 7 Mail the coupon for this interesting book at once. 
and tell me about your home trial offer. * HE RUNSWICK 
a - a THE B -BALKE- (COLLENDER (°0. 

A Dept. 58H, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

Address 00:05 606 8600060 0966664080000006 . 

on paeDOngnenee * Dealers, Write for Attractive Agency Proposition 

7 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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| FAIRY SOAP]. 


Sa Oe Gn EC ie 


White, oval, floating—Fairy 
NYoy-ommerey eel oybelscmolbbuaavamr-bele| 
convenience with a fine 
cleansing quality that is 
most refreshing. 


Its use adds real pleasure 
to toilet and bath. 


THE WK. FAIRBANK COnPARY, 


The oval, floating cake ~~ “Have you a little Fairy 
fits the hand. ( in your home? 














EWeKe| 


All Earthen 
Wares 







Quickly cuts away 
every trace of obstinate 
crusts and grease 
and assures perfect 
cleanliness 


























MOST COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
BACKFILE AT TIME OF MICROFILMING 





